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Packet I 
SETTING 



With our cities and countryside suffering from dirty air, our lakes 
and streams poisoned by pollutants, our highways and roads being covered 
with automobiles, and people finding it more difficult to smoothly in- 
teract with others in their community, more attention is being focused on 
the "people problem" - population growth - as being a cause or at least 
an ever present factor in the milieu of problems facing society today. 

This introductory packet will attempt to show that increases in pop- 
ulation could and should be considered as a factor involved in today's 
society. It is hoped that If the concept of "population" is fully under- 
stood, you will then see its dynamics (depending on such variables as 
births, deaths, inmigration and emigration rates) and consequently, its 
tremendous ramifications or Impact on many facets of your everyday life. 
Implied in this introductory packet is the notion that variability of 
population can mean great differences in social, economic and political 
institutions. 



Packet II 
SEHING 



The United States is becoming an urban nation. Seventy-four percent 
of the population now lives in urban areas. America has changed from a 
country of farms and small towns into a nation of cities and metropolitan 
areas. What effects will this dramatic change have on the lives of all 
of us? This Is hard to answer, but a few results are becoming increasingly 
apparent. 

As population growth and mobility occur within our nation, many of 
our communities undergo a tremendous change. Not only is there the obvious 
physical change of a rural area that has become urban* -'ed or an urban area 
that has become suburbanlzed, but also changes in the way we act, think and 
feel towards one another. One example of this is the socio-economic divi- 
sion of an urbanized area into many small subcommunit^es. Here we see an 
example of the effect of more people on man's interpersonal relationships 
with others around him. Indeed, the physical "face" of a community and the 
life style within It are now one aspect of the "people problem." 
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Packet III 
SETTING 



Only about lOX of the population of the United States does not live 
In some type of family setting. Most of us obtained our first social 
experience from the family. For many Americans, the fanlly Is the only 
true primary group that they experience in a world filled with bureaucracy. 
In fact, the family is the Institution which Americans are least likely 
to give up. 

Yet, no one contests the fact that family life In America has under- 
gone tremendous changes in recent years. Though the family has been af- 
fected by population Increase, urbanization, and industrialization, this 
packet attempts to show those affects which have come about or are 
related to population Increase. Because of this particular element, we 
find family responsibilities changing. The world of the child Is being 
opened more to out side Influences, and the roler vf the mother and 
father are changing to meet a society more denseiy Topulated and filled 
with a multitude of new attitudes and mores. , Exactly how population 
increases have changed one of America's most fmpon t institutions 
from authoritarian in scope to equal itarian in nature, is the focus of 
this packet. 



Packet IV 
SETTING 



Perhaps the greatest impact of population increase has been in the 
area of family planning. A mass Increase in birth rates has caused 
scholars as well as the average family man to give greater thought to the 
issue of whether or not there is a "population explosion" and, if so, is 
it the result of poor family planning. Consequently, this issue has 
become a controversy with opposing viewpoints becoming more prolific each 
day. 

In this packet, you will be asked to arrive at some judgements 
about the issue of family planning. Is it the panacea for the ills that 
overpopulation has brought, or is it merely being used to draw attention 
away from social pitfalls such as poor management of natural resources 
and the demand for production of manufactured goods? It is a form of 
murder to allow abortion or are we saving the living by not allowing more 
people in the world? Is an unborn fetus a human life or merely an in- 
complete replica of human form? These questions should be answered In 
your own mind as you progress through this packet and search for the 
answer to "family planning" and its relation to an increasing 
population. 
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Packet V 
SEHING 



Is this a true statement? Increasing populations cause an increased 
consumption of energy, food, and material goods, resulting directly and/or 
indirectly in the increased pollution of the environment and the subsequent 
disruption of the ecology of the earth. 

Many experts feel this statement is true, while others feel factors 
other than population growth are responsible for increased consumption and 
environmental degradation. 

Many experts are hoping this statement is not true since they see no 
end to the population explosion. How do you feel? 

The activities of this packet will involve you in this Issue head 
first, and hopefully, feet last. Head first with some game playing, litera- 
ture searching, and data analyzing and feet last with some field trips, 
laboratory testing and art work. 



Packet VI 
SEniNG 



In previous packets, you have been given a chance to see what the 
"population explosion" means and specifically, how the increased population 
has played a large role in the complex problems which befall man in his 
environment. Hopefully, you have come to understand that many facets of 
your social, economic and political surroundings, i.e., your environment, 
can be traced to variations in population. 

However, it is also hoped that you have come to realize that the "com- 
munity" is really nothing more than what the people living in a given area 
choose to make it. Man and his environment are too closely related to be 
separate from one another. Increases in the number of people and the types 
of people who reside In a comnunity will have far reaching affects on the 
total environment. Ultimately, then, man himself is responsible for con- 
trolling and capable of solving environmental problems. He may choose to 
alter his economic situation or even use legislative control. to accomplish 
this. But in the end, each man must search his own value system to find 
solutions for environmental problems. Consequently, we see that more people 
in the environment means a greater variety of personal feelings concerning 
how that environment should be governed. In the end, we realize that 
economic policies, social morls or even legislative acts regarding the 
environment will only be the outgrowth of what a majority of the individuals 
In the community feel they value the most in life. 
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CONCEPTS AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Introductory Packet 



I. Many of the issues which exist in today's society are the result of 
an increase In population. 

1. The student will be able to separate a list of ten issues fascing 
society into three categories: 

a. issues directly * ced to population increases 

b. issues indirect!: .lated to population increases 

c. issues not related to population increases 

II. The rates of birth, death, immigration and emigration are the four 
variables which determine ^hanges in population within a given geo- 
graphic region. 

2. The student will be able to select from a list often variables, 
those four variables which affect population change. 

3. The student will be able to write four one sentence hypotheses 
(one hypothesis for each population variable) concerning increase 
or decreases in future population of the U. S. 

4. Optional - Given Birth, death, immigration and emigration data of 

a nation for a particular year, the student will be able to compute 
the rate of change in population of that nat-ion. 



Administer pre test at this time 



t 

PRE-POST TEST - PACKET I 



^!!!® following list of ten issues facing society and separate them, 
into three categories: (1) Issues directly related to populAtlon In- 
creases, (2) Issues indirectly related to population increases, and (3) 
Issues not related to population increases. 

A. Watergate Bugging F. Birth Control 

B. Rising Food Prices 6. Abortion 

C. Venereal Disease H. Legislation of Drug Usage 

D. Bombing of Cambodia I. Interracial Marriage 

E. Urban Renewal j. Hijacking 

2. From the following list of ten phrases, select the four factors which 
are most closely associated with effects on population changes. 

A. Birth Rate F. Immigration Rate 

8. Abortion G. Family Planning 

C. Death Rate H. Race 

D. Medical Technology I. Religion 

E. Fertility Rate 0. Emigration Rate 

3. Write four hypotheses (each hypothesis no longer than a sentence) 
concerning the four variables involved with increases and decreases in 
the future population of the United States. 

4. Suppose the United States had a total population in 1960, of 
183,945,321. In the next ten years there were 30,231,000 births, 
1,384,982 deaths, 3.284,000 immigrants, and 238,000 emigrants. Compute 
(A) The total population for 1970, and (B) The net rate of change in the 
population over this 10 year period. 
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ANSWER SHEET 
PRE-POST TEST 
Packet I 



1 . Category 1 



Category 2 



Category 3 



E 
F 
G 



B 
C 
I 



A 
D 
H 
J 



2. At C f F f Jf 

3. A) An increase in births will increase the total population. 

B) An increase in irimigration will increase the total population. 

C) An increase in deaths will decrease the total population. 

D) An increase in emigration will decrease the total populatin. 

4. A) 215.837.339 

B) .17 or 17% Increase per 100 people 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION - PACKET I 



Concept I 

In deciding to have the first packet of this course be an introductory 
packet, it was the belief of the writing team that most people feel there is 
a population problem and further, that increasing populations are causing 
dynamic affects on many phases of life. Yet most people are not sure how 
population affects life or why . Thus, when trying to study the topic, one 
finds various writings, most of which express totally differing views. 

First, it was felt that before studying the dynamics of the population 
problem a basis had to be established for creating the idea that population 
is dynamic and is one of the most important issues facing society today. 
Consequently, this packet is approached with an "inquiry" technique in 
order for the student to delve into what are the controversies facing 
society and whether or not population itself can be related to them. 
Secondly, it was felt that the student would then have to understand what 
comprises population changes (birth, death, immigration and emigration). 

Thirdly, when the student formulates the idea that many problems of 
society are related to population growth and understands what exactly accounts 
for population growth, he would then be fully equipped to explore and examine 
how certain areas of life are related to and greatly affected by population 
change. 

Thus it can be seen that this introductory packet, centering on issue 
identification, issues relating to population, and variables determing popu- 
lation change, is really setting the stage or leading in to the "problem" 
units which follow. 

One last statement should be made, and will be continually considered 
throughout the course. That is, that in no way is this course trying to 
expound the idea that more people are the cause of society's problems. Evpn 
though this first packet introduces the student to the dynamics of population, 
it also carries the underlying idea that population growth can possibly 
be related to many issues with which we are faced. At all times the teacher 
should remember not to handle solutions to population growth as a panacea 
for the ills of society. Nor should you teach that population growth is 
totally responsible for issues that are studied in depth in later packets. 
Allow the students to speculate and hypothesize at all times. An example 
of this is Family Roles (see Packet III). They are changing due to increased 
population density; however, another possible reason is increased technology! 
Therefore, do not approach this or later packets with population growth as 
an absolute cause. 

The readings which follow are to give you some background information 
(mostly factual and interpretive) on population growth as a controversial 
issue. Also included are some readings on the four variables involved with 
population change. After reading this information, you should be well 
equipped to deal with the unit concepts. 
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Concept I 



Population and Environment 

PAUL R. r.HRLICH AND JOHN P. HOLDREN 



Thi' pcoph problem 

Opposite points of view concerning the rvi.itionship in this 
country between population Nize and ihc environment have 
recently been cxpressoLi. According to one view, the United 
States is one of the moht overpopulated countriL*s in the world. 
That concUision is on the enormous sirens our uflluent 

pi*'j>ilalJon exerts on ihe environment and on the Harth's store 
\ i resources. Ihe other view, espoused hy some cconomibis 
and demographers and at least one prominent biologist, holds 
that environmental dererioraiion in the Un.ted States is due 
primarily to the misuse ot technology, with population growth 
having only a minor ell eel. The Inplicd conclusion is that the 
current concern with population size and growth rate in the 
United States is .misdirected. 

We wish the cnvircniiiental problem (which is only one of 
many reasons for h;»lung population grouih in the Uniied 
States) were really this simple, but it is not. Rather, if there is 
to be any chance of success, we must mount simulrafwous 
assaults on many fronts. We must curb extravagant atllucncc 
(for example, 3(K)-horsepower automobiles), economic 
growth for growth's sake (planned obsolescence), the accel- 
erating conversion of resources into w.iste ("disposable'' 
everything), the application of massive technology toward 
ill<onsidcred goals (the California water project, the SST), 
ecologically absurd pr.iCtices (present fertilizer and pesticide 
abuses), and population growth itself? The contention that 
it will suffice to attack any one of these areas alone, or any 
combination not including the Idst» is naive and misleading. 

We will discuss here three of the fallacious assumptions on 
which that contention rests. 

Assumption h A 1 per cent increase in population ^cn* 
eratcs a I per cent increase in man*s impact on the environ- 
ment. The proponents of the "no-population-problem" 
position are mesmerized by statisucs demonstrating that some 
forms of pollution in the United States have increased by sev- 
eral hundred per cent since 1940, while population has in- 
creased only about 55 per cent. Presumably, they would 
conclude that if popul;;tion had remained stationary sinco 
1940, pollution would be reduced by "only" 35 per cent from 
today's level (55/155=35 per c^ ot). But 35 per cent of the 
1970 impact is, in absolute terms, an enormous load on the 
environment. So, even if Assumption I were correct, it is clear 
that complacency about the population-pollution relationship 
is unjustified. 
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la tact, however, ..n increment of population grouth ;n 
today\ industrial nations h;:^ a hii»h!y tn^:(*nificd impact oa 
the environment. lor example, urban areas tend to expand 
into adjacent primj agriculuira! land, ultimately leading to 
more intensive farming of more remote and lesft suitable re- 
gions. This means increases in per capira use of fertilizers and 
pesticides, and more transportation systems for these manu- 
factured inputs und tl e produce. Other essentials of existence 
must be cxtr.ictei! ftum resources already past the point of 
dimin^hing returns. One pertinent example is the dispropcr- 
tionatc amount o;' dollars, energy, and environmental havx 
associated with sup.M\ing water to an increment of population 
any\\;,cre in the Nouihwesiern United Stales; othcre inciudc 
moving to ever lower grades of mineral ores fchewing up 
more earth per jv :nc of metal required), and periiously ex- 
tracting oil from geol.^sically or ecologically unstable regions 
(the Santa Barhar^ Channel, Alaska's North Slope). 

Simple **ihought-experiments'' demonstrating the absurd. ty 
of Assumption I are also readily devised. Imagine two cit.cs 
of a million inhaSi.ants each, connected by ten miles of free- 
way. Suppose a 50 per cent population increase in the area 
is absorbed in the form of a third city of the same size, ten 
miles equidistant from each of the other two. If the obvious 
additional freeways are built, we see that a 50 per cent in- 
crease m population has stimulated a 200 per cent increase 
in freeway mileage. The real world* of course* is more com- 
plicatcil than this. 

Assumption II. Adverse effects of man's aciiviiies can be 
reduced virruaUy to zero. Pollution can be said to be the result 
of multiplying three factors: population size, per capita con* 
sumption, and an *'environmental impact'* index that meas- 
ures, in part, how wisely we apply the technology that goes 
with the consumption. The wiser we are, the smaller the index. 
Those who contend that environmental deterioration is un* 
related to population groulh can only do so by claiming that 
this inilcx fand hence the total pollution by a population of 
any size) can be reduced for all practical purposes to zero. 
Since this is demonstrnbly impossible^ the case against ihc 
importance of population size collapses^ this account alone. 

To begin with, the ways in which we can reduce our impact 
(for example, changes in power sources, transport systems, 
sewage treatment, and the use of fertilizers and pesticides) 
are far from perfect; most attempts to eliminate pol!ut:on 
really only shift and redistribute it. For instance, the switch 
from fossil-fueled to nuclear electrical generating plants re- 
places conventional air pollutants with low-level emissions of 
radioactivity, and it results in an additional burden of in- 
credibly toxic, concentrated wastes to be disposed of. Simi- 
larly, the incinerating of garb;igc pollutes the air, smog-control 
additives and devices normally increase some emissions while 
reducing others, and a return to reus tble contamers will in- 
crease use of polluting detergents. Moreover, there is an 
ultimate and inescapable pollutant associated With man's ac- 
tivities, for the laws of thermodynamics dictate that all the 
energy we consume will ultimately be degraded to waste heat. 
The ecological and cliraatological consequences of this prob- 
lem are already important in cities and areas near power 
plantSt and will eventually become globally significant. We 
emphasize in this connection that the technological control 
of other forms of pollution has a cost in energy, and the cost 
increases sharply as one tries to reduce the pollutant concen* 
trations to arbitrarily low levels. Clearly, even if we k.iew 
Q enough about the intricacies of the ecosystem to do everything 
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right (which we do not), a finite impact—proportional to pop- 
ulation-would still remain. 

Klemcntary biological considerations lead to the same con- 
elusion. As organisms with r^xds for food, air, water, and 
Waste disposal, wc mmt interact with our environment, and 
whether these interactions produce unacceptable changes in 
the biosphere depends on the adequacy of natural systems 
10 buffer them. In other words, pollution is a quantitative as 
well as a qualitative problem: Having biodegradable effluents 
uill buy us nothing once the capacity of the available •'bios*' 
is exhausted. Abundant evidL^nce of malfunction in the 
world's ecosystems suggests we are already • .?riIously close 
to that point. 

Assumption HI. Of all the poxslblc attacks on pollution, 
population control will ho rite slowest to take effect; it should 
ihcn ffjre he axsii^ned lowest priority. Because of the enormous 
inertia in human attitudes, and because of the high propor* 
tion of young people in the United State:: (the ranks of per- 
sons in the reproductive ages will soon swdl), it is true that 
even dramatic advances in population control will*be slow to 
bring the growth rate to zero. But to argue that this means we 
should defer action on population control is twisted logic at 
best. Precisely because population control is the slowest and 
most difficult to yield among the components of environmental 
deterioration, we must start on it at once and with vigor- 
Such action need not divert attention from the necessary 
broadside attack on the symptoms of pollution; we must find 
the resources and the skills to do both, for any success with 
the symptoms increases the oJ.ls that the ecosystem can en- 
dure the lag between initiation and success of measures to 
stabilize population. But to ignore population control today 
because the problem is a tough one is to commit ourselves to 
even gloomier prospects twenty years hence, when most of the 
"easy** tricks to reduce per capita impact on the environment 
will have been exhausted. The desperate measures for popu- 
lation control that might be contemplated then are reasons 
in themselves to proceed with foresight and alacrity today. 



Hidden effects of overpopulation 

Several subtle aspects of the relationship between popula- 
tion growth and environmental degradation operate to make 
man's predicament even more perilous than superficial anal- 
yses indicate. Four to be considered here are synergisms, 
threshold effects, trigger effects, and time-lag effects. 

A synerf^ism is the interaction (constructive or destructive) 
of two or more factors that yield a total effect greater than 
would occur if the factors operated independently. In col- 
loquial terms, it is a situation in which the whole exceeds the 
sum of its pans. A suspected synergism in environmental 
health is the interaction of sulphur dioxide (from coaNburning 
power plants) and asbestos particles (from automobile brake 
Imings) in inducing lung cancer. The sulphur dioxide inter- 
feres with the process by which foreign particles are expelled 
from the lungs; that, in turn, increases the residence lime of 
the carcinogenic asbestos and hence the chances of contract- 
ing (he disease. Many other destructive synergisms are known, 
and one can speculate about even more ominous ones yet 
to be identificd-perhaos an interaction between lownlose 
radiation and persistent pesticides, which could affect vital 
components of the ecosystem or man directly. 
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The connection ^ :.ufh elects to i-opu^.tion growth i. 
cicitr. As popui.itiof.s -row ;»nJ the as.>ociatcd icJhncuwiw.. 
incrciuvc in puvivr and variety, a b.-oailcr.ing array o! bioloi:.- 
c.illy :ictivc wastes .s .ii.stiihuted in cvcr nuirc ovcrlapp:n.: 
•spheres of innucncc. Substances that piexiously rarciy eanil 
in eonract with cac.i other now coiunu.nlv occur toi;cihcr. 
l-eiiiii/cr rcsiili.cs .ir.vi oil spills nosv polliiic eoustal uatcr. 
o:ice ucvolvl of cither. ..nil pesticides, tux.e le.id compouiui.s. 
i.nj juaii-niade laiU.HKiclides move iimultaneously through 
impiiri.jni tood chains. 

A second :!?;pcci if the response of environmental system* 
to the w.istes i;cner;. oil by humaii populatior^s involve; 
ihn-shohl r^ras. At levels or rates below a threshold, man / 
iort.«> of impact are nuiTercd by the environment without ad- 
verse efiects. Manure .s narurally processed into humus by 
microorganisms in the soil, and organic maiter introduce^ 
into rivers is decoir.pcwd in a similar way. Increases in a - 
mosphcnc carbon dioxide arc partly self-correcting becau.--* 
ihcy stimulate an .ncreasc in the rate of carbon dioxide- 
consun^.ing photosyr.tliesis (and part of ..ny excess is absorbed 
ny the oceans). Ln:ortunateIy. such svstems arc all too casi y 
overlo..dcd-thc thresholds can be e\cceded-with con^.:- 
quences ranging from nuisance odors to potential climatolo- - 
ical disaster. 

Perhaps the classic example is the plight of many of the 
rivers of the developed world, whose capacity to absorb sev/- 
age and industrial wastes has long since been exceeded. A;- 
thoii--h a thousand people may dump :heir raw sewa-e inio 
a stream with impunity, ten thousand may hopelessly po!lu-.e 
It; activities that aj pcir entirely innocuous when carried cn 
by a sm.ill population may be uisastroj;, for a larger on;. 
We understand only a few natural systems well enough 'o 
Identify their thresholds quantita.tivdy. but we continue :o 
play the game of growth, a p.-occdure guaranteed to tir.d 
them all by experiment. The demise of so many of our rivers 
does not seem to h.ive taught us the lesson; perhaps that of the 
oceans will. • 

A related third possibility, usually overlooked by those who 
insist that the population/environment crisis has been exag- 
gerated, is the triii^cr cQcct, in which an environmental fi- 
ance is upset by a relatively small m.in-madc input. A 
httle-known example is the triggering of earthquakes as a 
result of filling the reservoirs behind large dams- dams that 
arc built to supply the water and power needs of growi.i- 
populations. The stress associated with the weight of the water 
impounded by the dam may lead to fault slippage. wh::h 
releases far more ererjy than man put in. Hundreds of seisaic 
events, with magnitudes up to .'5.0 on the Richter scale, .-c- 
sulted from the filling of Lake Mead in the years 1 ^)y5~:-9, 
.and an earthquake of magnitude 6.4, caased by the filing 
of the Kogna Dam, killed 200 people in India in iy67. Less 
bizarre and perhaps much more .serioiis trigger effects n-,;iv 
intrude wherever the environmental st.;tii> quo is maintained 
by opposing forces in balance: in prcdato.--prev relat;onsh ps 
that affect the human food supply, in the ioil and water cc n- 
ditions that encourage or inhibit the growth of certain viruses 
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and oihcr a^jcnts of u'sca^e, in the chcm.cal reactions of the 
upper atmosphere ihi.t r.iointiiin the t.iirthS protective screen 
against ultraviolet r.:uiauon, 

Tl^e ditncultics m predicting, idcniifying, and allcviatini: 
any of the phcnomeru diseussed above- synergisms, Ihresholu 
CiTects, and trigger cficcts— arc compounded because they may 
operate in conjunction uith a fourth factor: time delay. Time 
delay refers to silual.ons 'n which causes may precede their 
clfecls by years or even ciccades. This eun come about in a 
number of uays, \V:tn many persistent pesticides, the process 
i»i concentration con^-iimcs time as the substances move from 
level to level up the ;ood chains. ITiis results in a subslanti.;. 
K.g between the ori.Mnal application at low conccntraiion ar.L 
the appearance of p..:hulogit.al effects hi^h in the food web 
For reasons not entirely undcrsn^oti. inuuc'tion of v;;riou> 
forms of cancer by exposure to radiat;on is charucteri/Lc. 
by 'latency pcric »K*' ranging up to thirty years. Particulate 
pollution, niore i^Mn 50 per cent o: it dust from uiiricuitura'. 
activities, is coolmj the liarth and bringmg on climatic 
change^. The full consequences of this trend may not be 
apparent tor decades or longer* 

Many other comiit^or.s associated with man*s cnvironmenu. 
meddling arc also characterized by dorn.ant stages preceding 
the appearance of <den:ifiablc sympionis (e.g., certain para- 
s:lic diseases and genetic eflects associated with various chem- 
ical podutants). Usually such a t:me Lg means that wher. 
the symptoms finaliy appear, corrective action is ineffcctivL 
or impossible. If all asc of persistent pes;icidcs were stopped 
tomorrow, the concent.'ations of these substances in many 
critical organisms-and the associated damage— wouid continue 
to increase for some years to eome. 

Consideration of tne four classes (^f phenomena discusseu 
herc-syncrgisms» threshold cOects. tnir^er cllccts, and time- 
delay effects-suggests that popui.ition growth toiiay is com- 
mitting as to a degree of environmental degradation not ye: 
fuUy apparent. 

Deceptive birth rates 

Informed demographers and ecologists have recently beea 
surprised to sec the end of the population explosion cele- 
brated in a spate of newspaper editorials and columns. Head- 
lines such as FALSE PROPHETS ov DOOM, ridicuUng those scien- 
tists concerned about population problems, have greeted 
readers across the nation. The stimulus for this outpourin : 
has been preliminary reports of the 1970 census, projectin ; 
an incrc;^.;e in the American population of *as liiHe as" 7.-: 
milli-.m people by the year 2{)()U. We do not quarrel wit;, 
these figures themselvc'.; the census has only reinforced con- 
clusions accepted in the demographic ::tcrature for several 
years. But it is difficult for us to understand how a population 
increase of some 35 per cent in an already ovcrpopulatcvl 
country can be le-ardcd as the conclusion of the population 
cxpl05»inn. especially when the demographic situation contain; 
the potential lor substantial additional growth in the next cen- 
tury. The optimists should note that even if the* reproductive 
rate drops to the replacement level by 1980, the population- 
of the United States Will level off at more than 300 million 
in 2045. If we shou.d not reach the replacement level unt.; 
the year 2uOO, population growth will stop in 2065, with a 
final population size of more than 350 million people. 
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The replacement icvel would correspond to each fenwle 
infant born toduy ultimately producing, on average, one fe- 
male oftspring (that is. replacing herself). Reaching this situ, 
ation. defined by demographers as NRR (Net Rcproduc;ive 
Rate) = 1.0. wouia not lead to zero population growth (ZPG) 
at once, bccaube of persons still living who were born wicn 
the NRR exceeded 1.0. it will take sixty-five to seventy years 
(roughly the life expectancy) following the achievcrrent 
of replacement reproduction to reach ZPG in the Un.ted 
States. The ballyhoo about the end of the population ex ilo- 
SKjn notwithstanding, we have not ycl even reached NRR 
-1.0 (the 1967 figure was 1.213). Moreover, if the NRR 
reaches unity, there is no guarantee that it will remain «thore. 

Much attention in the press has been focused on the b.rth 
rate, at best, a crude index of fertility and «n incomplete 
indicator of the demographic situation. The difference be- 
tween the birth rate (number of people being bom per thou- 
sand people in the population per year) and the death rate 
(number per thousand dying) gives the natural rate of in- 
crease for that yeur. Adding migration to the calculation gives 
the overall growth rate. Some demographers, who should 
know better, compound the public's confusion both by con- 
tinuing to focus attention on the birth rate alone and by 
erroneously stating that it is now at an all-time low. The iact 
is the Monthly Vital Statistics Reports of the U.S. Puljlic 
Health Service show a bottoming of the birth rate in late 1:'68 
or early 1969. and a subsequent and contmuing incrc^e. 
This came as no surprise to those famiuar with the age struc- 
ture of the population (the relative numbers of people m 
different age groups). Specifically, the low birth rates of the 
middle 19f,0swcre due in part to the small number of women 
in the reproductive years. They were the scarce wart;.T;e 
babies. Now the abundant World War II boom babies h.ive 
grown into women who are moving into their peak repro- 
ductive years. This age-structure effect is causing a predictable 
rise in the birth rate. In view of the disconcerting lack of 
public awareness regarding these matters, one can draw three 
conclusions: It is irresponsiolc for any demographer to r.;is- 
lead the public about the present birth ratci; il is unprolcs- 
sional to discuss birth rates outside the context of the age 
structure; it is inexcusable to omit from the discussion the 
all-important relatiorship between birth rate and death rate 
in determining the growth rate. 

At the "all-time" low birth rate, the U.S. population was 
growing at ahoiit 1 per cent per year, with SO per cent of 
the growth contributed by the difference between birth .nd 
death rates, and 20 per cent by immigration. This "slow" 
growth rate, if continued, would double the population in 
about seventy years. A little elementary arithmetic shows t.iat 
Such a rate is unsiistainablc for any considerable period, e-cn 
If ecological and social factors are ignored. But. of cou.se, 
these factors cannot be ignored. Most of our environmertal 
problems and many of our social problems have been :nd 
will continue to be exacerbated by population growth. Tut 
a 50 per cent increase in population will stimulate a dispro- 
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portiooate deterioration in many of these problem arcas adds 
to the urgency of moving rapidly to zero population grouth 
and, ultimately, to a declining population size. 

The **responsiblc, orderly approach'' to NRK=:1 advocated 
by many conservative demographers and sociologists in fact 
consists of a i^o-slow program that condemns us to perhaps 
another century of population growth, as should h2 a.^parcnt 
from the above discussion relating NRR and ZPG. This at- 
titude is defended by references to relatively easily Tianagcd 
social problems arising from seeking a stable population, and 
by a naive underestimation of problems in resources ^nd en* 
vironmcnt Ii these individuals are successful in preventing 
our society and others from taking enlightened volun ary steps 
toward population control, the most likely outcon o iii that 
population will be ^'controlled*' automatically by a massive 
rise in the death rate brought about by war, plague, amine, 
ecosystem collapse, or some combination of thciC. Alterna- 
tively, by delaying intelligent steps now, tK. go-^slow cor.imgcnt 
increases the chances that governments awakening too late 
will institute repressive, racist, or otherwise socially repugnant 
measures* 

To prevent such outcomes, we should press by all accepta- 
ble means to reduce the NRR below 1,0 as soon as po^^iblc, 
in the hope of achieving ZPG by the end of the century. 
Those journalists who describe us in this advocacy as *'proph- 
ets of doom" would do well tc learn enough elementary 
ecology and demography to be able to discriminate prophets 
of doom from those working to avoid it. 



The American Population Debate ^ D. Callahan, Editor. Doubleday 
and Co., Garden City, N.Y., 1971 . 
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THE LAW CF POPULATION INCREASE 

by 

Charles 6. Darwin 

Concept II 

It is worth conjecturing what will happen if the law of 
increase continues to be allowed to work uncontrollecly 
as. it does now. We shall quite soon reach a limit when 
life becomes hard again in the manner that it did only a 
few centuries ago. This will end such things as affluent 
societies and welfare states, because only a limited fraction 
of those bom can expect to survive for what we now con- 
sider the normal expectation of life. This should not mean 
a relapse into barbarism, for the very simple reason that 
barbarians can only live at a much lower density of num- 
bers than civilized people, and so the retention of civiliza- 
tion will have a strong survival value. But it is hardly to be 
expected that this civilization will carry with it the kindly, 
rather facile charitableness that we tend to associate with 
it. It must become much tougher, and our descendar.ts 
will look back to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
as a golden age of easy life. 

It is then worth considering whether there is any posji- 
bility of avoiding these increases and what that would en- 
tail. In the first place, if we can find a way of controlling 
our numbers, why do we not put it into practice at once: 
it is not evident that a world of five billion is in any way 
better than a world of three bilbon. To do this we have lo 
find a way of breaking a law which all our ancestors have 
obeyed for a billion years, and it is evidently a most fcr- 
midable thing to attempt. It might indeed be judged hope- 
kss, if it were not for the fact that there is another uni- 
vei-sal genetic law which we still gbey, though we have 

found out how to get round its consequences. This is 
known as the law of the noninheritance of acquired char- 
acters. Among animals each individual acquires all its 
characters from its germ cell, and none from any of the 
characters its parents have acquired during their lives. 
GeneUcally we still obey this law completely, but we ha\'e 
got round its consequences by our ability to communicace 
with our fellows. For example, our present explosive i i- 
crease of numbers is due originally to only a few indi- 
viduals, the scientists who inaugurated and developed ile 
scientific revolution, and yet the whoie human race his 
enjoyed the consequent prosperity. Can we hope to bre Jc 
the law of increase in some similar mann«T? 
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There is one most ftJiriidable genetic consequence to he 
faced if this aim is achieved. For the past two centuri^i 
we have succeeded in some countries in avoiding the m.un 
consequences of natiurU selection: anyone can sur\'i\e 
without having to undergo the stringent test of the stni-.,'- 
gle for life. Our aim would be to extend this condition 
to the whole world. It may do little hann for a few gen- 
erations, but it is questionable whether it \vill not carry 
the consequence of a gradual degeneration in human 
qualities in the long lom thiough die preservaUon of all 
the inferior mutations in man's genetic equipment. Such 
mutations are constantly occurring in the case of man as 
well as of all animals, and in tlie past it has been through 
their perpetual elimination in the stringent struggle ff .r 
life that the marvels of evolution have occurred. If then u e 
succeed in our aim of limiting numbers artificially, have 
we got to face a sbw degeneration in the qualiUes of 
the human race? 

More serious difficulties arise when the machinery of 
limitation is considered. There would be an instability m 
the process in that if half the world accepted limitation, 
while the other half refused, all too s.ion the limiters wou d 
be in a minority, ana in the end d.e nonlimiters wou.d 
dominate the world. To have any hope of success then 
there would have to be a worldwide enforcement. This 
would at once attack one of the predominating character- 
istics of mankind, our hatred of discipline, which we a. e 
apt to sanctify by calling it the love of freedom. It would 
seem then that success is only likely to be achieved at the 
expense of a sacrifice of one of our most prized ideals. 
And there remains die question how any world govern- 
ment could be established which would be capable of en- 
forcing such a system in perpetuity. 

I have tried to set out some of the problems to be faced 
if we are to achieve a continuation of human living in the 
manner that we would most certainly wish for. In every 
way let us strive to accomplish this, but the prospects co 
not seem to be very good, and as a personal opinion ;t 
seems to me unhkel>- diat wo shall succeed in continuini; 
our present conditions of lilc over any long period. To 
judge by many authors this v.ould seem to be regarded £.s 
the end of any world worth thinking about, but I do nU 
agree. From the writings of the past, when natural selec- 
tion was in full operation, man appears to have been ls 
happy as he is now, and I see no reason to think that f i 
the future, when the struggle for life again becomes severe, 
the human race will lose happiness, even if they do look 
back with regret to the passing of the golden age in whica 
we are now living. 



Our Crowded Planet . F. Osborn, Doubleday anc Co., Garden City 
New York, 1962. 
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WORLD POPULATION 



by 

Colin Clark 

Concept II 

If not impeded, the prcbc;bility of conception in vertile human couples 
appears to average 0.1 per rfienstrual cycle, higher for first conceptions, 
but otherwise irrespective of ege. From a ir.inimum of v percent, the propor- 
tion of infertility rises rtpldly with age from 25 onw. rds. Infertility, 
at any given age, appears greater among coloured than uinong white races. 
The assertion that natural human fertility rises with undernourishment rests 
upon no evidence whatsoever. 

This probability of conception, allci ing for some miscarriages, and 
some temporary sterility du^-ing lactation, implies the birth of a cMld for 
every 2 1/2 years of married life, as observed in England a century ago, or 
in some peasant communities now. 

'Total fertility', aefined as the number of child-en born to an average 
woman by the end of her reproductive period, in the circumstances most 
favourable for reproduction, when every woman marries young, and with surplus 
males waiting to remarry any widows, assuming the onse; of infertility of 
the average twenty years after marriage, should be 8 (chat is to say, 20/2^). 
This rate is indeed found among tnose (very few) Irisn women who are married 
young, to young husbands, a.id who are not widowed; ratas of 6 to 7 are found 
among primitive nomadic peoples, and among oeasant populations in Asia and^ 
Latin America; considerably lower figures are founc in Africa, where the 
percentage of infertility is unaccountably high. The highest total fertility 
ever recorded was 10, for tne early French-Canadian settlers; but they 
were a group specially selected for vigour and hardihood. Evidence from 
India indicates that the consummation of marriage belo// the age of seven- 
teen tends, in the long run, to reduce rawher than to increase total 
fertil ity. 

Writing in 1798, Maltnus taught that populations always tend to increase 
up to the limits of their food-producing capacity, whereupon population 
growth must necessarily be checked, if not by late marriage (which he recom- 
mended) then either by 'misery' or by 'vice'. In the same year Jenner was 
publishing his proposals for vaccination against smallpox, which probably 
did more zhar\ any other single -factor *-.g bring about the great rise in 
population in the nineteenth century. Mai thus, however, stated that Jenner 's 
work was a waste of time, because the "principles of population" indicated 
that, even if he were successful, it was inevitable trat some other disease 
would spring up to take the place of smallpox. Instances of populations 
growing rapidly until they reacn the limits of food suDply nave occurred, 
but exceptionally, and certainly not generally in the history of mankind. 

For the greatest proportion of mankind's time up(n Eartn our ancestors 
lived tne life, of nomadic hunting peoples, which invc'ves high mortality, 
with few people surviving to the age of forty. In tr.-.;Le circumstances, a 
total fertility of 6 or 8 wi'l only just suffice to rr,..-'ntain the population 
This is ooserved among some primitive tribes toaay. "he present world 
average rate of population increase is 1 \/2 percent .-cr annum, as against 
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1 percent in tiie n'-neteentr. cvr,trjy. .-.■"or doprvOxin-iute figures of woriu 
populatior. (errors in them aiiI not: affect the order c: magniiude of our 
results) we deduce, between ti,e first Af\d the seventeerth centuries A.D., 
an average growtn-rate cf or]y O.ZS ?e-::enz oer annum; ano frorr the beginning 
of the human race to the be'ir.ning of tr.e Christian ert. 0.005 percent per 
annum. These low growtn-rdte^ , while populations were far smaller than these 
now supported oy tne same a^r-icul tura*; rr.e*noas in the feme areas, were 
clearly not due to the worlc'i inability to produce focc. 

In a settled Deasar.t ccmr-.unity, popul^ition increai^es at the rate of 
about 1/2 percent oer annum, but only so long as there are no widespread 
epidemics, and peace ana orcer can be preserved. "Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay"; India and China for thousands of years have 
been slowly buildir.g up popuh.tion, and t'.en losing m:;t of it again in 
recurring periods of war anc ciscraer. I,-i Europe, where total fertility 
may have bien reduced to 5 by tne custom of later marr-i-.ge, population growth 
proved to je slow, too. The (ilac< Death was. only the • : rst of a cycle of 
epidemics whicn checked the growtn cf ;jup^lction all ovtr Europe. In France, 
which alsc suffered greatly from the .^..indrec Years' Wt.:-. the population- 
level of tne fourteenth cerr.ury was not regained until '.he eighteenth. 
Egypt, anc many other regiors in the Midc'e East, had ' oss population in the 
nineteenth century than they had had 2,000 years earlier. The spread of 
nalaria, sometimes adduceu js a cause, is oetter regarc.v-jd as a consequence 
of social disorder; Anopheles only secures a hold wher. . rrigation channels 
are neglected. Sustained growtn of populafon, at the rate of 1 percent per 
annum or nore, wnich began -n the British h.les and Sc iOd-navia with the 
improvement of medical know'eage in the l-ttj eighteen:-, century, began in 
China only with the establishment of peace under the .'-^..nchu Empire in the 
seventeentn century, in Inua with the establishment O" the British Empire 
in Latin America not until :he nineteenth century, ana in Africa not until 
the present centruy. 

pv'Gspects did not look: good at tne t:mt; when Kal:ius wrote. Real wages 
were low and did not rise until the middle of the ninc-.ienth centruy. Never- 
theless, the Britisn courageously refused to listen to Mai thus, had tney 
done so, Britain would have remained a sm:.!* eighteent i-century-type agrarian 
community: and the United S:ates and the T-ritis-h Comjr.o v.-;eal tn would never 
nave developed. No great d-ig'-ee of inaur/crial ization voulc have been possi- 
ble. The economics of larr,ij-scale industry demand larje marKets and a first- 
class transportation system, only obtainaole with a large and growing popula- 
tion. 

Tne country which did listen to Maltr.us was Franci, where size of family 
Dogan to decline early in tie nineteentn centiiry. "If population limitation 
were the <ey to economic p-ogress," as. Prcf. Sauvy sa'3 at f,e World Popula- 
tion Conference, "then Fra v:e should be tr.e wealthiesi country in the world 
by now." France, which seemed to be on tne point of dominating the world 
in 1798, r.as since seer, ne-" influence stocdily decline; and the recuri^irg 
inflations wh.ch France has suffered are an econom":C consequence of tne 
excessive burden of pensions and other overhead costs .vnich an ageing country 
has to carry. 

Wher we look at the British in tne it;venieer.tn eiG.!".':eerit". centuries, 
at the GreeKs in \:he sixth centruy B.C., the Du:cn ir. tne seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the Japcnese in rnc. nineteenth century, we • iSt conclude that the 
pressure of population uDor, limitea agricultural reso..rces provides a 



painful i>ut ultimately bene"icidl stirr.ulus, provoking v.nenterprising agrarian 
coiTiTiunities into greater ef"orts in the fie"ds of indu..i;ry, commerce, politi- 
cal leadership, colonization, science, ana (sometimes jut not always, judging 
from Victorian England) the arts. 

But ""f a country fails to meet the cha'lenge of population increase, 
it sinKS into the condition known to economists as 'diiguisea unemployment' 
or rural overpopulation. The simpler forms of agricul :ure, using hand tools 
(as in China or Africa), can economically occupy 50 ab".e-bod*ied men per sq. 
km. (246 acres), cr 20 men per sc. km. uLing draught aiimals. A man working 
for a ful*. year, using hand tools, produces at least tvo tons of grain- 
equivalent (expressing other products as grain at thei * loca". exchange 
values); twice that with draught animals. Minimum subsistence requirements 
Cf'n be estimated at 275 ki'ios of grain-equivalent per person per year (225 
kilos of grain plus a few other woods and textile fibres). So one agricul- 
tural worker, even with hand tools, can produce subsistence for seven or 
eight people, that is to say, he can feec himself and nis dependants at 
better than subsistence-level, and have some food to exchange for clothing, 
household goods, etc., so that an urban population car begin to grow up. 
(One Canadian grain grower, however, could feed 750 at subsistence-level.) 
Where, however, the densities of agricultural population exceed these limits, 
as in southern Italy, India, Egypt, etc., the marginal product of this 
additional labour is very low, and the consequence is that many men consume 
only a subsistence diet, are idle for a considerable part of their time, and 
have little surplus to exchange for industrial products. 

Lora Boyd-Orr's statement that "a life-time of me. 1 nutrition and actual 
hunger is the lot of at least two-thirds of mankind" : s simply an arithme- 
tical error, based on confusing two columns in a statistical table. Mal- 
nutrition exists in the worla, but it is impossible to state its extent until 
physiologists can be more precise about food requirements, and statisticians 
about agricultural output and body-weights. 

Countries the population of which has outrun the: r agricultural resources 
can industrialize, and exchange manufactures for imported food, as did 
Britain and Japan, and as India can— if tney have a large population and a 
good transport system. Experience in both India and -.re U.S.S.R. has shown 
that, witn modern engineer-.nci knowledge, capital reqi.- rements for establishing 
an industrial community are less than was previously .upposed. This solu- 
tion, however, is not open to the smaller and more isolated islands, away 
from the main channels of world trade. If they become overcrowded they must 
seek relief in emigration, which from an island such as Porto Rico is as 
high as 2 percent of the population per annum. 

Some fear, however, that the agricultural resour,:es of the world as 
a whole r.av soon be exhausted. The world's total lar. 1 area (excluding ice 
and tundra) is 123 million sq. km., from which we exc jde most of the 42 1/2 
million sq. km. of steppe or arid lanes, discount ar/;iing up to half the 
area of certain cola or s-^n-numid lands, but coulo double IC mil" ion sq. km. 
of tropical land capable of bearing two crops per yea-. We conclude tnat 
the world possesses the equivalent of 77 million sq. <n. of good temperate 
agricultural land. We may take as our standard that of the most productive 
farmers in Europe, the Dutch, who feed 365 people (at Dutch standards of 
diet, which give them one of the best health records m the world) per sq. 
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<n. of farm land, or 365 if we allow for the land requ'rea to produce their 
timber ( in the most econom^.c manner, In warm climates -pulp requirements 
can be obtained from sugar cane waste). Applying thesu- standards throughout 
the world, as they could be with adequate skill and use of fertilizers, we 
find the world capable of supporting 28 billion people, or ten times its 
present population. This leaves us a very ample margin for land which we 
wish to set aside for recreation or other purposes. Even these high Dutch 
standards of productivity are improving at a rate of 2 percent per annum. 
In the very distant future, if our descendants outrun :ne food-producing 
capacity of the Earth, and of tne sea, they will by that time be sufficiently 
skilled and wealthy to build themselves artificial satellites to live on. 



Population, Evolution and Birth Control . G. Hardin. W. H. Freeman and 
Co., San Francisco, 1938. 
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Population 

By VALERIE K. OPPENHEIMER* 

World Population Growth: Post# Prosent# ond Fiituro 

Poputotion Trends 

In the 1950s» the Western world appeared to be in a population 
ceclinc. In most industrialized countries, birth rates had been going 
down for over a century, abortion was tantamount to murder, and it 
was unthinkable that any {government would discributo birth control 
devices. Nor did the industrialized world worry about populatioa p;'ob« 
lems in the impoverished societies of Asia, Africa, and Latin AnoerivCa. 

But there has been an enormous increase in world populatioa since 
1930, and overpopulation is now seen as a major issue, with growing 
awareness of the possibly disastrous consequences of current growth 
rates. Best seUers are written about population problems, anc many 
experts make wise but often conHicting statements. 



Population Growth and Project^ Growth 




Source: PtrtiTvon. pQiiulcitjun. ^nd Mi. N4?w Vurk. MacmilUn. 1969. 



Population growth (see graph) has been, on the average, extremely 
slow throughout most of «man's life on earth, catastrophes assuring 
praaically no net gmwth at all over the long haul Moderate populatioo 
growth began in the 17th century, but really rapid growth came ooljf 
after 1930. Total world popuIatk)n in the year 1 aj>. is estimated at 

about 300 million people. By 2000 AJ). there may be 6.1 billion! Only ^ 
about 8% of this increase come in the first 1750 years, and 30% in 1 
the next 200. We expect 62% in the 50 years following 1950. 

Populations increase according to the principle of compound interest, 
and one way to look at growth is to determine the doubling time of a 
given number growing at a constant rate. Table 1 shows some >rowth 
rates which do ooc seem very impressive — but note the doubling times i 
for .0)ose rates. 



•Dr. Oppenbeimet is an assistant professor of aociokigy uie Ur ivefsicy 
of California, Los Angeles. Tnis essay is a condensation oi her pjumplJet 
Bopulaion published by the Foreign Policy AssociatUMi in 1971 as #206 
in io Headline Series (see page 69) 
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Table 1 



Population 2>oubliDg rixnes 



Annuat Pcrcenrage 
Increases in Population 



Number of Years 
to Double 



0.05 
0.10 
0.20 
0.30 
0.40 
0.50 
hOO 
1.50 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 



1.400 
700 
350 
233 
175 
140 
70 
47 
35 
28 
23 



Reprinted with permission from PopulMion, by Valerie K. Oppenhcimer. 
HcJJiine Scries #206» New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1971. 
Intercom Editor's note: A simple way to arrive at doubling time is to divide 
70 by the annual percentage i. urease. 

Ancient doubling times were 1,000 years or more, but wjch a 
growth rate (annual increase ) of 05% in the 1750-1900 period, doubling 
time dropped to 140 years. With the increase to Q}i% in the 1900-50 
period, doubling time was 8S years. At the expeaed rate of 1.8% in the 
1950-2000 period, doubling;' time will be 39 years, and will me^n an 
addition of about 2.5 billion people in that short period! 

There is a startling dif rence between the developing and the in- 
dustrialized societies, with rhe growth rates of the former expeaed to 
skyrocket. Latin America more thrin doubled its population from 1900 
to 1950. and it is expected *o double again by 1975. Except for the 
People's Republic of Chi: • .4fr«ca and Asia are expeaed to couble 
their 1950 numbers by 1985. 

In Europe (except Russ.a). the growth rate between 1950 and 2000 
ts expected to be about 0.6^0. computed to a world average of i.8%. 
Nonh America's rate, high in the 19th century, was. according to esti- 
mates in the 1960s, expected to decline to about 1.5% in the 1950-2000 
period. However, the most recent estimates indicate that North America's 
annual growth rate has declined to 1.1%» a dotibliog tiixie of les& than 
70 years. 

Here we can discuss only whether the ^evdcpmg societies can 
feed themselves, even though this should not be separated from the 
other problems involved in population growth. 

The Situation in the Mid-1960s 

By the early 1960s, mos: experts agreed that hunger in the developing 
countries would turn to starvation. Between 1935 and I960, * cereal 
production increased 42^f, but because population growth w*. - reater. 
per capita production actually declined by 2^3*^^. The production increa.sc 
cime not from improved efikiency but from new acreage put under 
cultivation, lands that had been forest or pasture and only marginally 
useful for crops. Valuable resources were often permanently destroyed 
for short-run food /jains. 
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In 1967. the World Food Supply Panel of the Presidea/& Science 
Advisory Committee esrimated. for the 1960-6S period, tha: the rate 
of growth in food produaion in the developing countries had been 
only half the race of population increase. These countries rcUcd more 
and more on grain imports, which rose from 18 million tens in the 
early 1960s to 36 miUion by 1%G, Many countries committed scarce 
resources to industrial growth^ not agricultural productivity, seeing the 
North American wheat fields as the granary of the world. Produaive 
as this agriculture was, it could not feed the burgeoning world ;)opulation, 
and its grain reserves declined. Recent estimates indicate that .*rom 1962 
to 1983, an 80Cc increase in food supplies will be needed for the de- 
velopmg countries. Much of this must come from improved Lxal yields* 
and there have been dramatic gains here. 

In IS^, a Rockefeller Foundation program began whe.it-breeding 
studies in Mexico, which was then a gram importer. By 19^7, Mexico 
was a net exponer. Wheat produaion tripled, and the '*green :cvolutioa** 
had begun. In 1962, the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations jointly estab* 
lishcd the International Rice Research Insritute^ to achieve .xirallel ad- 
vances in the staple food of much of Asia. Wit.hin five ycari "miracle" 
rices were developed which con double most local yidds. 

The high*yieLi wheat has been a great success in Mexic^^ but it is 
still too early to judge how these seeds* especially rice^ w^ do else- 
where. In 1964-63, only 20O acres had been planted with the new rice; 
this had risen to over 40 million aaes in 1970. The speed with which 
these new varieflcs have been adopted is remarkable, but this is still less 
than 15% of the wheat and rice land of Asia (excepting China). 

Will the Green Revolution Spreod? 

The new seeds must be heavily fertilised. They also need cnntfoUrd 
water and pesticides. AU three require considcfible CApital, of wfaidi 
neither the government nor the fraers have w •dequace supply. 



ESTIMATED BIRTH AND OMTH RATES; 1770-1970 
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Source: "Man's Population Prcfilicaxncnt/* Population Bulletin, April 1971, © 1971 by 
Population Reference Bureau. Reprinted with permission. 

Birth, Death, and Growth Rates 

Why do we talk about raa-$ rather than numbers? Think, for example, 
about this. Jn 1972 country X recorded 2,000 deaths while country Y lecordcd 
10,000 deaths. Country Y recorded 5 times as many deaths as X. Does X 
then have a healthier jxjpuiation than V.' Now look at some additional data. 
Country V has a population of 1 million, which is 10 times as large as 
country W Mow how docs X stand up to Y} Which country recorded the 
most deaths relative to the population? \\ hich country appears to be healthiest? 

How do we define birth, death, and growth rates? How can we compute 
them? The formulae for making the compuocions are vcary sinptei as indkmted 
in the exercises beginning on p^^e 38. 

Death rate: The death race is the nun^r of deaths that occur for each 
1000 people in a population. 

- , number of deaths in a year 

death rate *^ - X 1000 

population 

( Now compute the death rate for countries X and V. ) 

Birth rate: The birth rate is the number of births that occur for each 
1000 people in a population. 



binh rate 



number of live births in a year 
population 



X 1000 



Ask snidents what other factors tiicy found which afifect population growth. 
They will probably have* come up with immigration and emigration earlier. 
Ask them how they would determine net migration rate. 



Net migration rate (n.m.r. ) 



immigration — emigration 
population 



X 1000 



Finally, ask them how they would define and compute growth rare. From 
the preceding work they should begin to recognize the relationship to b;rth, 
death, and migration rate but may need help in understanding that growth 
rate is the percentage increase. Once that is understood, they can understand 
the formula. 



Growth rate 



birth rate ^ death rate -r net migration rate 
10 * 



NOTE: Since b.t. — d.t. + n.m.t. is usually given per thousand in 
population and growth rate is given as a percentage, k^h divide 
by 10 to get a ngure in hundreds. 



Rate of natural inaease 
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birth rate — death rate 
10" 



(Excludes the impaa of net migration) 
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Somt Exmts*i for Student Fractue: 

I. In 1970, the popuiation of ThomasviUc was 'iO.OOO. 680 chilurcn were 
born in 1970. 760 in 19" I, and 560 in 1972. Dt-termine the oirth rate 
for each of the thrtt- years. 



680 
40i000 

_760_ 
"40.680 



X 1000 f 171 • 
X 1000 = £18.71 
X 1000 — £13.51 



2. «. In Whale's Neck, population 55.000. 1,265 children were 'oorn in 
1972 and 495 people died. Gunpute the birth and death rates and the 
rate of natural increase. 



495 
"55,000 

10 



X 1000 ^ f 9/r.l 



^ [\A natural increase] 



b. During the same year in Whale's Neck. 110 people ntKwed away and 
55 people moved to the town. Use this additional infornution to dc- 
termine the growth rate of the town. 

»-"" X 1000 C-l, ,.r. - -' - tl 51 



55,000 10 

^. Mexico has an annual birth rate of 4) and a death rate of 10. Its population 
is 54,300.000. 

a. Determine the approximate number of children that would be born in 
a year. 

l600 ^ ^'^'^00.000 = (2.^44.9001 

6. Determine the increase in Mexico's total population size at the end of 
one year. 

(births — deaths) ^ , . _ ri ti/mi 
- — X population =^ 1 1.791.900] 
1000 

4. Two African nations. Nigeria and Dahomey, have the same growth rate. 
2.6. Nigeria's population is 56.5 million (56,500,000). while Dahomey s 
is 2.8 million (2,800,000). How many more people will be living in each 
country after a year's time? 

Nigeria 56.5 x .026 ^= {1.47 million people] 
Dahomey 2.8 X .026 = £70,180 people] 

Using the data in the table m the centerfold, teachers may add more 
problems ot their own devising if desired. After this experience with the 
manipulation of formulae, students should be able to handle the roUowing 
questions. 

Now that you knov/ some of the*terms like "birth rate." "dcuth rate.** 
etc., consider some of the following relationships: 

1. Describe the relationship between birth rate and death rate so 
that a country could have zero population growth. 
[Birth rate wo- !d equal death rate if there were no migrarion. The 
i rates of birth and death could be high, low, or average as long as 

they canceled each other.} 

Intercom #72 Teaehlng About Population > Center for W*r and Peace Studies, 
New York, NY 10003 26 



INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE 
Packet I 



Concept I 

A. The object of this activity is merely to introduce the students to the 
"People Problem." Therefore, activity A is geared to allow students free- 
dom to randomly delve into sources which relate to today's controversial 
issues. 

After allowing the students to form their own groups, 3-5 in a group, pro- 
vide them with as many current newspapers and magazines as can be obtained 
from home, school, library, etc. Devote at least one class period for re- 
search time, and for each group to list and categorize their issues. 
(Distribute one copy of data sheet #1 to each group.) It may be necessary 
to expand this activity over two class periods depending on how quickly 
controversial issues can be located, identified and categorized. 

After collecting each group's data sheet #1 lead a discussion which compares 
the different issues and their relevance to population. It is suggested that 
the teacher place a master table on the blackboard and try to come up with 
a final "issues chart" which would be a composite of the groups' work. 

Finally, in the discussion of the tables, the teacher may wish to use a 
form of Sccratic dialogue which will analyze and compare the issues. Some 
sample questions that could be used are: 

1. Why do you feel "issue X" is important? 

2. How is "issue X" related to popi-lation problems? 

3. Are any issues totally unrelated to population or people? 



Concept II 

A. This activity simply requires usage of data sheet #2 - distribute a 
copy to each student. Allow each student time to research each phrase. 
The teacher probably should work with individuals, but if desired, can have 
a short discussion on the meanings of the terms, the last 15 minutes of the 
period. 

B. Have each student examine the four graphs and answer in writing, on a 
separate piece of paper, the questions accompaning the graphs. Some things 
that these questions stress are: 

1. Each graph contains a factor which will influence population. 



2. Question 2 is aimed at seeing that from 1960-1970 births are 
declining while all other variables are remaining fairly constant. 
Thus, our population will eventually lower. 
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3. Question three seeks only to hava the student reaVze that all four of 
these things (B=birth, D*death, I=immigration, E=emigrcition) must be 
considered when oredicting population changes and can oe made equated as: 
iiP«(B+I)-(I>fE). 

Concept II Optional Activities 

C. This activity will allow the student to see the birth, death, immigra- 
tion, and emigration rates of three countries for the year 1960-1970. The 
students can use the data to determine the population change for each 
of the three countries. 



0. Although this is an optional activity, its purpose is to apply the processes 
used in previous activities in making population predictions. The process 
IS relatively easy, but does stress the population prediction idea. 

The purpose of allowing students to do this as an optional activity, is for 
them to see the relationship between B, D, I, and E. This activity shows 
the relationship in a picture, while previous activities have stressed the 
relationship through numbers. Supply any student who wishes to do this 
activity with graph paper. Remind him that he will have to use the qraohs 
he dealt with in the previous activity. 
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Net Rate of Change in Population for the Years 1960-1971 



Net Rate of Change ^ 
1n Population 
(No. of people per ]_ i£ 

year per 1,000 

of population) 




year 



This graph was produced through graphical addition of graphs 1-4 used in 
Activity B. 
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£. Activity C called for the students to make application of the newly 
learned terms of birth rate, death rate, immigration rate, and emigration 
rate. The students will use the Problem Sheet and compute the net rate of 

change ^ P 

Total Population" 
Time 

This activity should not take too long if the teacher gives an example on 
the board, and then circulates among the students and lelps them work the 
problems. The answers for the specific problems in the packet are; 

1 . Country A 

Total Births 1960-1970 - 31,883,000 

Total Deaths 1960-1970 - 16,018,000 

Total Immigration 1960-1970 - 1,928,000 

Total Emigration 1960-1970 - 666,000 

ZJkP (change) = (B + I) - (D + E) 

(31,883,000 + 1,928,000) - (16,018,000 + 666,000) 

33,811,000 - 16,684,000 
Answer: ^? - 17,127,000 

Rate of 4P = i^? 17,127,000 
total 1960 "pop , = 180,292,631 
Time 

Rate of = 180,292,631 jl7,127,000 
Answer = +.095 or +9.5%/10 years 



2. Country B 

Births - 37,379,000 

Deaths - 36,003,000 

Immigration - 695,000 

Emigration - 55,000 

AP = 38,074,000 
-36,058,000 
+ 2,016,000 

+.023 or 2 .3%/10 years 
Rate of AP = 89,231 ,123 | 2,016,000 
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3, Country C 

Births • 14,745,000 

Deaths - 16,033,000 

Immigration - 406,000 

Emigration - 484,000 

= 15,151,000 
-16,517,000 
- 1,366,000 

-.13 or -13 %/10 years 
Rate of AP = 10,231,923 -1,366,000 



Computations for population in 1980 assuming the rate remains con: '•-nt: 

1. Country A Population 1960 = 180,292,631 

4 P 60-70 = +17,127,000 

Total pop. 1970 « 1^7,41^,631 
Rate of P= X +.095 

A P 70-80 16,754,564 

ANSWER Total pop. 1980 = 216.174J95 



2. Country B 



89,231,123 
+2,016,000 
91,247,123 
X +.023 
2,098,683 

ANSWER Total pop. 1980 = 93.345.806 



3. Country C 



10,231,923 
-1 ,366,000 
8,865.923" 

X-.13 
-1 ,152.569 

ANSWER Total pop. 1980 = 7.713.35^ 



Administer post test at this time. 
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SETTING 



With our cities and countryside suffering from dirty air» our lakes 
and streams poisoned by pollutants, our highways and roads being covered 
with automobiles, and people finding it more difficult to smoothly in- 
teract with others in their community, more attention is being focused on 
the "people problem" - population growth - as being a cause or at least 
an ever present factor in the milieu of problems facing soc'iety today. 

This Introductory packet will attempt to show that increases in pop- 
ulation could and should be considered as a factor involved in today's 
society. It is hoped that if the concept of "population" is fully under- 
stood, you will then see its dynamics (depending on such variables as 
births, deaths, immigration and emigration rates) and consequently, its 
tremendous ramifications or impact on many facets of your everyday life. 
Implied fn this introductory packet is the notion that variability of 
population can mean great differences in social, economic and political 
institutions. 
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CONCEPTS AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



I. Many of the issues which exist in today's society are the result of 
an increase in population. 

« 

1. The student will be able to separate a list of ten Issues fascing 
society into three categories: 

a. issues directly related to population increases 

b. issues indirectly related to population increases 

c. issues not related to population increases 

II. The rates of birth, death, inmigratlon and emigration are the four 
variables which determine changes in population within a given geo- 
graphic region. 

2. The student will be able to select from a list often variables, 
those .four variables which aff6ct population change. 

3. The student will be able to write four one sentence hypotheses 
(one*hypothesis for each population variable) concerning increases 
or decreases *in future population of the U. S. 

4. Optional - Given Birth, death, Inmigratlon and emigration data of 

a nation for a particular year, the student will be able to compute 
the rate of change In population of that nation. 



Take the pre test at this time 
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ACTIVITIES 



B. 0. Concept I Required Activities: 

1 A. This first activity for the People-Populatlon-Issues Unit Is a small 

group activity. You will form a group with from three to five other students 
. and attempt to Identify the population related Issues. The steps you will 
follow to achieve your goal are: 

1. Working by yourself, search through recent newspapers and news 
magazines. Within the time alloted to you by your teacher, list 
the issues which are facing our society today on a piece of paper. 
List Issues of local, state, national and international concern. 
Make every attempt to find articles expressing opposing views on 
the issue. (If opposing views do not exist, the "issue" is not 
truly an issue.) 

If the magazine or newspaper is disposable, clip each article and 
save it for future reference being certain to write at the head of 
each the name of the source and the author. 

2. Working with the members of your group and each of their lists of 
Issues, separate the Issues into three categories: 

a. Issues which are directly related to population 

b. Issues which are indirectly related to population 

c. issues which are completely unrelated to Increases in population 

3. On Data Sheet #1 record these Issues using brief, one, two, or 
three word phrases. See your teacher for a copy on which to write. 

Your teacher will collect your group's table of categorized issues and along 
with the tables from the other groups, will lead a discussion which will 
identify several population related Issues for further study. 



Concept II. Required Activities: 

2&3 A. In Data Sheet #2, which you will obtain from your teacher, you will find 

ten phrases or simple concepts. Research the "meaning" of each of these and 
then decide which four of these might be most closely related to population 
changes, and tell why. 

3&4 B. In this exercise you will examine four graphs, each graph containing 

a variable associated with population change. After examining each graph, 
answer the question; lywhat effect will the trend shown on this graph have 
on population?"' After you have answered this question for each of the four 
graphs, answer the questions: 2) "What is the net result on final population 
change if all graphs are considered at one time?" 3) "Is there some kind 
of mathematical relationship between these factors?" These should be 
answered in writing in short concise sentences on a separate sheet of paper. 
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Graph of Death Rate of U. S. 
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Graph on Birth Rate of U. S. 
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Graph on Immigration Rate of U. S- 
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Graph on Emigration Rate of U. S. 
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Concept II Optional Activities: BEST COPY r*"! ''^ 

C. In this activity you will use the birth, death, iiranigration and emigra- 
tion figures for three countries of the world for 1960-1970. You are also 
fil'iTn ^® formula for Net Population Change «f a geographical location, 

using the formula and the figures given, compute the population change 
for each country for the period 1960-1970. lanyc 



Take post tiest at this time. 
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PROBLEM SHEET 



Directions: Given the total birth, death, Immigration and emigration figure 
for three countries (1960-1970), compute the net population chlnge fSr efch 
country.for the ten year period. After completing this, find the net rate 
of change for each country, over the 10 year period. Use the formulas 



^ P = (B + I) - (D + E) and rate of4P 



P * population 
B » birth 
I * immigration 
D = death 
E = emigration 
4 change 



tota] ponulatinn 

Time 



Countrv A 


1960 


1961 


1962 


(In thousands) 
1963 1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Births 


2001 


2446 


2632 


2932 


3000 


3333 


3614 


3789 


4000 


4136 


Deaths 


1000 


1223 


1316 


1466 


1500 


1666 


1852 


1994 


2000 


2001 


Immigration 


132 


138 


165 


175 


180 


201 


232 


215 


230 


260 


Emigration 


64 


64 


66 


70 


62 


64 


66 


68 


70 


72 



Country B 



Births 


3005 


3304 


4182 


4382 


3976 


3866 


3888 


3643 


3510 


3623 


Deaths 


2508 


2566 


2799 


3122 


3444 


3689 


4002 


4201 


4454 


5218 


Immigration 


61 


60 


62 


68 


63 


61 


S9 


80 


90 


91 


Emigration 


1 


4 


4 


1 


tmmm 




10 


20 




15 


Country C 






















Births 


1?61 


1862 


1860 


1858 


1850 


1631 


1521 


1089 


989 


834 


Deaths 


1432 


1488 


1620 


1593 


1488 


1621 


1654 


1821 


1638 


1678 


Immigration 


21 


42 


38 


38 


39 


42 


52 


44 


61 


29 


Emigration 


31 


41 


41 


44 


45 


46 


50 


60 


61 


65 



ToUl population as of December 31, 1959 for each country: Country A - 180,292,631; 
r-y-try B - 89,231,123; Country C - 10,231,923. . ». 
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4 D. Using the four graphs in required activity B as a basis, add graphically 

?55«'"?iS^°"® ^^^^^ showing total population change for the U.S. by year f-oin 
1960-1970. ' 

4 E. Now that you have learned how to use the formula (B+I) - (0+E)= Net 

Population Change, try to move one step further. Using the information on 
Problem Sheet, take the Net Population Change for each of the three countries 
and find what kind of percentage increase or decrease that country experiericed. 
You now have the rate of change in population for each of these countries. 
After you do this, make a prediction, in terms of numbers of what the popu- 
lation of each country will be In 1980 (assuming the rate of change wir/ 
remain the same). Do the figures for 1980 have any other implications? If 
so* state them in a short paragraph. 
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DATA SHEET 1 



Issues Facing Society today. 

1. Issues directly related to population. 



2. Issues indirectly related to population. 



3. Issues completely unrelated to population. 
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DATA SHEET #2 



? r?f! ^*^5 meMing of each of these ten concepts and then 

circle the four that might be considered most related in meaning to the 
term "population change." Tell why you chose the ones you did. 

1. Birth Rate 



2. Death Rate 

3. Abortion 

4. Medical Technology 

5. Family Planning 

6. ^ Fertility Rate 

7. Immigration Rate 

8. Race 

9. Religion 

10. Emigration Rate 

WHY? 
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CONCEPTS AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES - PACKET II 



I. Urbanization is the change of a rural community with a population of 
fewer than 2,500 people per square mile to a community of more than 
2,500 people per square mile. 

1. The student, in a sentence of 20 words or less, will define the 
term urbanization. 

IL As population density increases in a community, there is often a change 
in the way people act, think, and feel. 

2. The student will state in a written sentence what correlation. 
If any, there Is between population density and juvenile 
delinquency. • 

3. After polling twenty people, ten from an urban area and ten from 
a rural area, the student will draw a conclusion as to the change 
in the feeling of responsibility to others. The student will state 
his conclusion in no more than three sentences. 

III. As a result of urbanization, it becomes increasingly apparent that the 
population of a community distributes itself into subcommunities with 
similar social and/or economic interests. 

4. Given an outline map of an urban community, the student will be 
able to divide it into three social and/or economic subcommunities 
labeling each and listing at least five characteristics of each 
subcomnunity. 



Administer pre test at this time. 
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PRE-POST TEST - PACKET II 



In a sentence of not more than 20 words, define the term 
urbanization. 



In not more than one sentence, state any correlation which 
exists between population density and frequency of juvenile 
dellquency. 



In no more than three sentences state a conclusion about the 
degree of difference In feelings of "Responsibility for 
Others" between urban dwellers and rural dwellers. 



On the attached map of a city locate and label three social 
and/or economic subconnunltles and list at least five 
characteristics of each subcommunity. 
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ANSWER SHEET 
Pre-Post Test 



1. a) That area or community which has a population density of more than 

2,500 people per square mile, 
b) An area of land or community which has been industrialized* highly 
populated, modernized in terms of streets, housing, buildings, etc. 

2. Juvenile delinquency increases in areas of urbanization or at least 
increases proportionately with areas of higher population density. 

3. From evidence gathered, it seems to appear that tnere is less feeling 
of responsibility for others among urbanites. Even though they are 
closer to their fellow man (in terms of distance and density) they seem 
to know less about him and don't care about him as much. You may 
receive contrary conclusions. They are acceptable if supported with 
evidence. 

4. See attached map. Remember, these are only examples of what the finished 
map should look like. The student may label the subcommunities in any 
manner and may use any socio/economic characteristics he wishes. As 
long as he comes up with a labeled, characterized map, his answers 

are to be accepted. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION - PACKET II 



Concept I 

It was the feeling of the writing team that one of the major ramifica- 
tions of population growth was in the area c:" urbanization. Rapidly 
turning a country of wide open spaces into a country of factories, buildings, 
and subdivisions; urbanization is the partner which has accompanied popula- 
tion growth and movement. Therefore, in dealing with the topic of "popula- 
tion" it seems natural to talk about urbanization and how population growth, 
density and movement have created and subsequently affected it. 

Although it was easy to find a demographer's definition of urbanization 
(2,500/sq. mile), we felt that many people have come to associate the term 
with such things as mass transit, high rise buildings, apartments, indus- 
trialized areas, etc. Because of this, the first concept deals with allowing 
the student to clarify and operational ize the term "urbanization." 



Concepts II & III 

Concept II stresses the idea that with more people in a community, actions 
and thoughts change. The thinking here was simply that rural people or 
people from sparsely populated areas tend to act, think, and feel differently 
than people who live in an urban setting. Continuing along this line, not 
only do they think, act, and feel differently, but people in the urban 
environment tend to alTign with people who are "iike themselves. For this 
reason we felt a study of subcoiwnunities was necessary. Again, we are not 
offering these concepts as absolutes, but rather as hypotheses to be tested 
throughout the packet. An example of this is the concept on subcommunities. 
Surely people living in small rural areas have their groups or "cliques," 
but this becomes much more obvious in the urban situation (ghettos, 
affluent suburbs, ethnic groups, etc.). 

The readings which follow will give you more information on the topic 
of urbanization and how population has affected it. 
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Concept I THE CITIES OF INDUSTRIAL 

AND UNDERDEVELOPED SOCIETIES 



What social charactcristici do we associate with urhan life, und what in- 
dexes shall we use to denote whether a place is urban? Not only is each of 
these questions difficult to answer in itself, but there is a strong tendency 
to confuse the two. A carcfv.l distinction must be made between urbanism, 
the culture of cities, the way of life of city dwellers, and urbanization, the 
process by which cities are formed t)r by which they come to dominate 
a national culture. 

We tend to think of all cities as essentially one. and most of the con- 
ceptual definitions are based on this premise. It is useful, howex er. io divide 
the genus into at least three species: the cities of ( 1 ) prcinduslrial civiliza- 
tions, which were analyzed in Chapter 10, and those of (2) modem indus- 
trial and of (3) underdevelop<>d nations, which are the topics of thii 
chapter. 

Definitions of "Urban** and "Rural** 

"About thirty definitions of url>an population are in current use, but 
none of them is really satisfactory ... in making international compari- 
sons" (Macura, 1961). Some years ago, the United Nations Population 
Division conducted a detailed survey on the subject. Of the fifty-three coun- 
tries with one or more censuses that were examined, only two (Costa Rica, 
1927 and Thailand, 1947) did not divide the population according to urban 
or rural residence, though three others (Netherlands, IJelgium. and Japan) 
were also partial exceptit)iis. Some countries classified plac-es as -urban" 
if they had a political status (e.g.. "incorporated"); some, if they constituted 
divisions siniilar to townships with a certain minimum size of population, 
which ranged from 2,000 for Austria to 20.000 for the Nethe/lauds; some, 
if they performed an administrative function (similar to that of a county 
seat), for example. Bra/il. Colombia, Peru. Kgypt, and Turkey. Among 
countries that definctl "urban" by an aggregation of population, the mini- 
mum size ranged from 250 in Denmark to 25,000 in Mexico ( United Na- 
tions. 1950). The population most commonly used to define an urban 
place, 2,000 persons or over, was implicitly proposed as an international 
standard. To adopt it as a measure would change the percentage urban in 
Iceland (1940) from 71.7 to 46.7. in Netherlands (1947) from 54.6 to 72.5. 
Yet in spite of the range in definitions, there was a correlation of 0.84 
between the perctiitage "urban" as each country designated this sector 
and the percentage living in cities of 100.000 or more (United Nations. 
1953). 

More generally, "urban" and "nirar" are defined by one or more of four 
criteria, which can be identified as ec-onomic, cultural, political, and demo- 
graphic. 

1. Economic criteria arc usetl especially to distinguish the agriculture 
of the countryside from the service functions of a market town. Thus, 
Hawley has posited an abstraction that he terms a community area: 

The rommuiiity is comprised o two generalized unit parts, the center and the 
adjoining ontlyinj? area. In the one arc performed the priKCssing and service 
functions, and in the other are earned on the raw-material-produi. iag functions. 
The two develop together, each presupposing the other (Hawlev. 19.50. p. 241). 
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But we certainly cannot mark the boundaries of a community area today 
by so simple an index as the source of coiistimcr goods* 1 he fcH)d eaten in 
any American city can inchide not only milk from the immediate locality 
but also (if we restrict the list to domestic products) California vo yotables, 
Florida fruit, Wisconsin cheese, Idaho i>otatoes« Kansas com and pork, and 
on through all the speciali^.ed commodities of Americas rationalized 
agriculture. On the other hand, the urban inHuences impinging on rural 
regions, while they may be transmitt(*d through the nearest town (in the 
form> $ay» of the local newspaper or television station), are as likely as not 
to have originated in New York or Washington or Hollywood, Tiie boun- 
daries of the modem community* area are "blurred, if not indeterminate,"* 

for **each index yields a different description of a community s margins** 
(ibid., p. 249). Indeed, as we have noted, even in a preindustrial society 
a market ♦own that related only to the surrounding countryside was less 
likely to develop full urban characteristics than either an administrative 
center or, especially, a depot of long-distance trade, (Sometimes *'urban** 
and ^'nonagriculturar* are taken to be correlative; a country is described as 
urban if, e.g., no more than half of its occupied males are engaged in agri- 
culture. Yet the two factors are not necessarily complementary in this sense: 
the United States census elassiHcation of **rural-nonfann" could be matched 
by one of manufacturing or mining nonurban; c/. Macura, 1961, but also 
Schwirian and Prehn, 1962.) 

2. Cultural criteria supposedly distinguish the essential characteristics 
of urban life. When so defined, the city is "a state of mind, a body of customs 
and traditions, and of the organized attitudes and sentiments that inhere in 
these customs and are transmitted with this tradition** (Park, 1925). 

The larj^er, the mure densely populated, and the more heterogeneous a com- 
munity, the more accentuated the characteristics asscKriated with urbanism will 
be. . . . The l)onds of kinship^ of ueighlK)rliness, atid the sentiments arising out 
of living together for generations under a common folk tradition are likely to be 
absent or, at best, relatively weak. . . . Competition and formal contn)l mecha- 
nisms fumish the substitutes for the l)onds of solidarity that are relied upon to • 
hold a folk society together. » . , The city is characterized by secondary rather 
than primary contacts. Tlje contacts of the city may indeed }>c face to face, but 
they are nevertheless impersonal, superficial, transitory, and segmental. . • . 
Whereas, therefore, the individual pains, on the one hand, a certain degree of 
emancipation or freedom from the personal and emotional controls of intimate 
, proups, he loses, on the other hand, the spontaneous self-expression, the morale, 

{ and the sense of participation that comes with living in an integrated society 

[ (Wirth, 1938). 

J Sometimes the contrast with a nonurban way of life is expressed as a con- 

trast between two polar types. In the usual formulation, rural-urban is more 
or lessr identified with Gememschaft-Gescllschaft, and thus with nonindus- 
trial-industrial. Redfield, for example, designated "urban society** as the 
contrary of "folk society," which he defined as follows: 

Such a society is small, isolate<l, nonl iterate, and homogeneotis, with a strong 
.sense of group solidarity. Tlie ways of living are conventionalized into that co- 
herent system which wc call "a culture.** Hehavior is traditional, .s;K)ntaneous, 
uncritical, and personal; there is no legislation or habit of experiment and reflec- 
tion for intellectual ends. Kinship, its relationships and institutions, are the type 
categories of experience and the familiar group is the unit of action. The sacred 
prevails over the secular; the economy is one of status rather than of the market 
(RedBeld, 1947). 
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3. Political criteria distinguish an urban place by its admmistrati^re 
function. The centers of local or provincial control in the Chinese or Roman 
empires, for instance, had an urlwn status even though many were hardly 
more than hamlets. In the United States until 1874. to take a modem ex- 
ample, the only definition of url)an was an incorporated place, that is, an 
aggregate that a state legislature had recognized as a "town." 

4. Demographic criteria distinguish an urban place by the number of 
persons living in a town, however this is defined, or in a population con- 
glomeration irrespective of the administrative boundaries. In the United 
States, as in Europe and Oceania, "underbounded" cities are common — that 
is. administrative urban units that constitute only part of a continuous bloc 
of nonagricultural population. In some other parts of the world, such as the 
Philippines, one finds "overbounded" cities, single administrative units 
made up of both an urban nucleus and a rural periphery (Cibbs, 1961, p. 
17). Whether urban units are defined as actual population agglomerations 
or as governmental units containing a certain minimum number of persons 
obviously affects the denoted si/e of cities considerably. 

Variation in the designation of "urban" is also usual in any one country's 
history. The gradual development of the U S. Census Bureau's definitions, 
for example, illustrates the problem in assigning statistical indexes lo rapidly 
changing social entities (Truesdell, 1949). Until 1874, as we have noted, 
incorporated toxms were considered urban and everything eke rural. In 
that year a Statistical Atlas was published showing the population density 
of each county in the country, and in the analysis of the data towns of 8,000 
inhabitants or more were defined as urban and the rest of the population 
a.s rural. In 1880 the division that had been established almost by accident 
in this atlas was projected back to 1790, and eventually the series was con- 
tinued until 1920. In the same census of 1880, however, a new definition 
wa.s established: urban = an aggregate of 4,000 or rniore, rural = the bal- 
ance. Even with this simple dichotomy, the division between rural and 
urban was complicated by the existence, particulariy in New England, of 
largo townships with low population density, and in almost all censuses 
some special provision has had to be made to adjust these to the national 
definition. In 1900 a three-way division was made between "urban" (popu- 
lation of 4,000 or more), "semi-urban" (incorporated places of less than 
4,000), and "rural" (unincorporated places). This census, thus, introduced 
two novelities— a departure from the rural-urban dichotomy and the simul- 
taneous use of two indexes. 

In Willcox's supplementary analysis of the 1900 census a population of 
2,500 or more was taken as the basic definition. of "urban," and this has 
remained .standard to this day. "Cities' were defined as aggregates of 
25,000 or more, and this was the first step toward the later separation of 

^ special 1920 monograph both die urban and the 
rural sectors were divided into farm and nonfarm, and this differentiation 
has been maintained for the rural one in subsequent censuses ( except that 
in 1930 the criterion by which the farm" population was defined was 
changed from occupation to residence). In 1930 the sanic classification was 
maintained with the following addition: aggregates of 10.000 or more 
persons with a density of 1,000 or more per sfjuare mile were cefiiiod as 
urban even if not so by other criteria. In 1940 the urban category was 
subdivided by breaking off "metropolitan districts," defined as cities of 
50,000 or more together with contiguous administrative units having a pop- 
ulation density of 150 or more per square mile. 
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A number of new concepts and procttdurcs were introduced in the 1950 
census. The size-of -place classification was extended to segregate two classes 
of villages, those of 1.000 to 2.500 inhabitants (whctlicr incorpoiatcd or 
not), and those of fewer than 1.000. A new defifution of "urban" wa^ 
adopted, by which this population comprises all persons living in ( 1 ) in- 
corporated places of 2,500 or more (except in New i-ngland and other states 
whore -towns 'are subdivisions of counties); (2) the urban fringe,' whethc; 
incorporated or not, around c.ties of 50.000 or more; and (3) unincorporated 
places of 2,500 or more outside an urban fringe. The remaining population 
IS classined as "rural." 

Two new metropolitan units were also established in 1950. An Urbanized 
Arcais made up of at least one eity (or a pair of contiguous twin cities) of 
50.000 or more, plus the surrounding densely settled, closely spaced, urban 
fnnge. A Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (or SMSA), as it is now 
termed, is defined as one or more contiguous nonagricultural counties con- 
tammg at least one city of 50.000 or more (or. again, a pair of contiguous 
twm cities of at least this joint size), and having a generally metropolitan 
character based on the counties" soeial and economic integration with the 
central city.- 

VVhether Urbanized Area or SMSA is tlie preferable unit depends on the 
use to which it i.s put. The first u.easures primarily the residenee p<.ttern in 
a city and its immediately adjoining area, the second the broader economic 
and social integration of whole counties. By the definition of both metro- 
pohtan units, a city's effective population is no longer counted as the num- 
ber of persons who happen to live within its corporate limits. What is 
commonly termed the "greater" city is a much more realistic measure of the 
actual social aggregate, and these new censi^ definitions approximate it in 
different ways. In both, formal administrative borders are ignored also in 
other respects: Urbanized Areas include Aher incorporated or unincor- 
porated places; both they and SM§As ex.'-nd over state lines (cf. Berry. 

Only minor revisions were made in the 1960 classificaUon. The name and 
precise definition of the SMSA were changed sUghtly. A new megalopoUtan 
unit was set. the Standard Consolidated Area, and two such areas were 
delimited The New York-Northeastern New Jersey SCA constituted the 
New York. Newark, Jersey Cit>-. and Paterson-Chfton-Passaic SMSAs, plus 
Middlesex and Somerset Counties in New Jersey-with a total population 
of 14.8 million (cf. Taeuber and Taeuber. 1964). The Chicago-Northwestem 
Indiana SCA was made up of the Chicago and Gary-Hammond-East Chi- 
cago SMSAs, with a total population of 6.8 million. 

The development of the rural-urban differentiation is recapitulated in 
Tab.j 13-1. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, residents of the 
countrymle were famcrs living in wiimon>orated plares; and any one of 
these three elements could be taken as a sufficiently accurate mcrasure of 
the composite status. Today, the "rural" isolation of that period and its 
concomitant .social characteristics haxe all but disappeared; in somt: senses 
the entire population i.s "urbiin." In its continuing attempts to measure this 
transformation, the Census lJureau has experimented with a nui.iber of 
indexes, of which the most important were ijolitical status (e.g. incorpo- 
rated or unincorporated), occupation (e.g., rural-farm), population densitv 
(e.g.. the classification added in 1930). population si/e (with 2.500 becom'- 
mg the dividing point between urban and rural), and social and economic 
integration (e.g.. the number of telephone calls between the central city 
and the metropolitan ring, one of the entei ia by which counties are i.icluded 
in an SMSA). For any except the roughest indication of differences, then, 
the simple rural-urban dichotomy is now inadequate. It is usual tj break 
down each into at least two parts— urban into "metropolitan" anc "other 
urban,' and rural into "farm" and "nonfarm."-' 43 

Pof^ulation , W. Peterson. Macmillan Co.. Canada, 1969. 
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And so they have been streaming into the city for decades, in every 
countty on earth. But not every kind of person is drawn to the city. 
The first to follow the call are the more lively, interested pccple. 
the open-minded ones, and those who respond to stimulation. -\nd 
these people constantly supply the city with two qualities that are 
significant m the shaping of the city»s character: vitality and 
nervousness. But even if they were not already equipped with them, 
the dunate of the aty would bring out these qualities in them. 

Uty chmate--first of all, this has to be taken quite literally. The 
larger the aty. the more apparent becomes the phenomenon that the 
aty has Its own weather, which is quite different from that of the 
surroundmg countryside. Characteristics of city weather arc greater 
warmth, less sunshine, and polluted air. 

The yearly mean temperature in the centre of a city is usually 
two, quite often four, and in rare instances even six degrees above 
that ot Its environs. On many days, especially in giant cities, there 
may be diifcrences of up to eleven degrees between the city and the 
surrounding country. The yearly mean for Madrid is only 6 i 
degrees warmer than that of London, and Rome's is only ii 3 
degrees warmer than Berlin's, but these apparently negligible dif- 
ferences prove to be very significant. Since climatic influences 
cause various body functions to mature several years earlier in 
southern Europe than they do in the north, it is not surprising that 
the diflerencc of temperature within the same country should cause 
the same body funcuons to mature earlier in the large cities than 
they do m the rural areas. 

Driving into a metropolitan city on a clear summer night, one can 
feel the dew-fresh coolness suddenly changing into the warmth of 
the stable. The stone buildings have absorbed the heat of the day 
and now arc heatmg the streets, just as the brick that the farmer's 
wite has heated in the oven later warms her cold feet in bed. In 
winter the taU houses act even more as a heating system for the 
whole aty. A good deal of the warmth that is generated in tens of 
thousands of stoves and furnaces pours out into the open from the 
chimneys and seeps out through walls and windows into the streets. 

Factory smoke and the fumes of automobile trafiic create a Iwzc 
that on a cahn day can be observed over practically every large city. 
This layer absorbs up to 40 per cent of the sun's rays in industrial 
cities; It also contributes to the city's stable-warmth at night by 
providing a kind of ceiling that keeps the heat from rising into the 
upper atmosphere— star-lit nights are always cooler than cloudy 
ones, because the stars are clearly visible over a metropolitan city 
only when a brisk wind has blown away the haze. 

When the layers of fumes mix with fog, as often happens in 
London, the result can be injurious to health and, for people with 
respiratory ailments, even fatal. About once a week a layer of ozone 
settles over the low-lying area of Los Angeles and impedes the 
dispersion of the exhaust fumes of millions of cars and the smoke 
of thousands of furnaces and stoves; and so the city is suffused with 
a noxious vapour-called smog-which irritates the eyes and the 
mucous membranes, cau.scs many traffic accidents, endangers air 
travel, and damages the nar\'cst. In Tokvu smog has been doing 
heavy damage to the firs m the parks of the imperial palace. Since 
the industrial revolution man has been producing so much dirt 
and poisunous air that even some of the trees cannot breathe anv 
more. ^ 
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One should assume, therefore, that city people arc unhealthy 
people. In the early days of industrialization, they were indeed not 
very healthy, and neither, in our day, are the people who are living 
in some of the sordid sections of metropolitan cities in sourheyi 
countries. In 1828 Johann Peter Eckermann, a literary associate of 
Goethe, recalled having seen "among the French infantt^* a battalion 
consisting of Parisians exclusively. These men were all so thin and 
small that one could not help wondering what could be accomplished 
with them in a war". 

If today a Prussian king should onpe again be looking for the 
"big fellows", nowhere else would he have a better chjnce of 
finding them than in a metropolitan city. In Central Europe and 
in many other highly civilized areas, each military draft proves that 
m general city dwellers arc taller, stronger and heakhier tian the 
sons of peasants. They even live longer in spite of the increase of 
heart disease among those who will not miss a chance for unwhole- 
some living. 

So it would seem that polluted air, lack of sunshine, and even 
the heavy strain on the nerves, are not of as much consequence as 
the bitter exigencies and age-old customs that rule the farmer's life. 
Heavy physical labour during adolescence, food that is r ot well 
balanced, a certain diffidence about hygiene, and a strange coyness 
about oxygen intake make the farmer less healthy than the city 
dweller. In some Tyrolean mountain villages there are sanatoria 
that take care of tuberculosis patients from the dty, while greater 
numbers of villagers suffer from this disease— because in most 
farmhouses the windows are just not being (^>ened. 

As for the health of the city dwellers, while a grtat deal w ill have 
to be done to improve it in the coloured world, and everywhere 
more must be done to control the fumes of factories and auto- 
mobiles and to eliminate noise and offensive odours than has been 
done so far, there is at present no reason to fear an impending 
disaster. 

The picture is quite different, however, when it comes to nervous 
condition and mental health, which are not influenced so much by 
the weather in the city as by the non-meteorological climate of 
stimulation and challenge. From early childhood superabundant 
impressions, stimuli, and dangers make their impact upon the city 
dweller, who, compared with the peasant or the small-town shop- 
keeper, becomes a nervous, unstable, harassed, often pitiful being. 
Constantly driven by the clock that ticks the time away and by 
the speeding motor car, pursued by an evil-smelling, onrushing 
traffic, forever at the highest pitch of attention, the city dweller 
dashes to his place of work; and even in transit he is assailed by 
loud-coloured posters and constantly blinking neon light.^^, which 
pound into him that he must, by all means, buy this or look at that 
if he wants to keep abreast of the times. 

The always startling, ceaseless succession of impressiv-ns, the 
torrent of stimuli, and in the evening, radio music and television 
movies— all these reduce the city dweller to the level of an organism 
always on the lookout for newer, different, still stronger impressions 
—ready for the sanatorium, or in the end completely dulled and 
unable to be roused by anything. 

The consequence h weariness and disgust. It is a not uncommon 
attitude among the city dwellers, and the youths find it downright 
chic not to be amazed, not to be impressed by anythir^g. The 
German sociologist Georg Simmel found this weariness, this 
"fancying oneself superior to it all", the most typical character trait 
of people living in large cities. He calls this weariness an attempt 
of the nerves to let man withdraw from the incessant demands on 
one's reactions by not reacting any more at all. "If the reactions 
caused by the constant contact with countless people in the big city 
had to be as sincere as they can be in the small town where one 
knows almost everyone and with whom one has a clear-cut /eladon- 
ship, one would go to pieces inwardly." 
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fn ancient Rome already the bored city dweller had to be regaled 
with ever more cruel and bloody circus performances, in order :o 
rouse his interest. The history of literature abounds with poets and 
their creations in whom saturation turned into disgust with life, to 
a complete emptiness, and finally to suicide. 

"Paris changes, my melancholia persists," lamented Baudelaire. 
He talked about his demon, who led him "weakened, tired and 
broken by fate, through boredom and deserted barren lands." 
Ennui, disgust—Pilzac, Marcel Proust, Andr6 Gidc, and Paul 
Val6ry have paint jd it, too; and So, in Russia, have Lermontov, 
Goncharov, and 'Jostoyevsky; in England, Wilde and Joyce; and 
in a similar vein Hamsun and xMalaparte, Thomas iMann and 
Gottfried Benn. It is the disease of the metropolis. 

"My misfortune is caused ... by the utter uncvcntfulness of 
life," wrote Georg Heym in 1910, the poet who drowned in ihe 
W'annsce near Berlin when he was only twenty-four years old. 
"Why does one not for once undertake something really extra- 
ordinary, even if somebody,' would just cut the string which holds 
the balloons that the man is selling at the comer. I would love to 
see him curse. Why docs not anybody murder the Kaiser or the 
Tsa:?" In Dostoyevsky's novel, the St. Petersburg student Raskol- 
nikov does commit a murder, and he names as one of his reasons 
his desire "to grab this whole nonsense by the tail, to become free 
of it with one big sweep— and the devil may carel" 

That boredom can lead to crime is proved a thousandfold by ihe 
increasingly frequent appearance of the weaklings and the well-to- 
do mother's pets in the criminal statistics of large Occidental cities. 
One important cause of juvenile delinquency is undeniably tBe 
widespread need to get away from the well-regulated monotony and 
empty slogans of city life and to look for some adventure or other. 
One does not steal out of necessity, one steals to get a thrill, or to 
raise one*s standard of living, or to have money for the gambling 
halls, those hopdess waiting rooms of boredom, which in turn must 
generate another eruption. Environment very rarely offers the child 
ideals that go In yond the striving for material goods. The parents, 
too, are out to make money, often both of them, so that they do not 
have rime for their children, which is part of the problem of the 
weaklings and the immature. 

Most of them, however, do not even commit actual crimes; they 
arc satisfied with protesting against the immensely boring world of 
the grown-ups in the manner they wear their hair, by their clothes, 
and their manners. They call themselves existentialists, beatniks, or 
Teddy Boys, they wear beards reminiscent of the painters of an 
earlier period ; they drive around in old jalopies painted in gaudy 
colours ; they meet, among other places, in London's Chelsea district, 
for pyjama parties, and they gleefully torture the older generation's 
ears with the full. blast of noisy radio music. This rowdy kind of 
music, as well as jazz, seems to them an exquisite way of giving 
expression to their protest. 

On another level, one indicates by wearing identical dungarees, 
leatner jackets, turtlenecic sweaters, and neckerchiefs that one 
belongs to a group, a f^ng, where one feels at home and secure in a 
solidarity of protest. These gangs often move along the periphery 
of criminality. In New York they have become the greatest threat 
to public safety; on the slightest provocation they fight each oMer 
in bloody battles, and they commit crimes of violence just on the 
spur of the moment. No one but an uninformed foreigner would 
ever think of strolling at night in Central Park, right in the heart of 
New York. Satiety and boredom have widened the scope of the 
underworid and even established tics with the so-called beacr 
circles. 



The city has always been a stamping ground of crime, sin, :ind 
debaucheiy* The Jews identified not only the foreign cities o( 
Babylon and Nineveh, but also their very own Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, as wicked. Sybaris, the Greek city in Italy, became a synonym 
for voluptuousness. It is said of Hannibal (though probably some- 
what inaccurately) that by taking winter quarters for his soldiers in 
the rich and corrupt Italian city of Capua he had depleted the 
strength of his army. And of ancient Rome it was said that people 
flocked thfre in order to speculate, to debauch, and even to train 
for a life of crime, and that Rome was the best hiding place for a 
fugitive from the law. About the end of the nineteenth ccnturj- the 
young and already gigantic city of Chicago became the breeding 
place for gangsterism; London is the proverbial site for murder in 
all the better cloak-and-dagger stories; the word Paris has almost 
become a synonym for obscenity. 

The metropolis breeds crime, because it attracts people who have 
been ruined and hope to remake their fortunes quickly and w ithout 
having to work; because factories in times of crises produce un- 
employment instead of goods; because the city displays before the 
thief temptations galore; because the criminal sees a chance to 
disappear in the nameless crowd. And finally, crime thrives upon 
the general decline of morality in the metropolitan cities, a pheno- 
menon that is usually spoken of as "social disorganization'*. Having 
escaped the close ties vdxh the soil and the environment, having 
become estranged from nature as much as from tradition, the city 
dweller no longer looks upon childless marriages, divorces, deteriora- 
tion of family life, and prostitution as unwholesome. 

Prostitution is one of the most tjrpical manifestations of metro- 
politan life, and in many countries it is sanctioned by law only in the 
larger cities. According to German law the government is authorized 
to ban prostitution completely in communities of less than 50,000 
population, while in larger cities only certain designated areas are 
barred. Apparently, le^slatures, in their planning, assume that 
immorality grows with the size of the dty. 

For still another reason prostitution must be considered a pro- 
duct of the dty: It is the most perverted outgrowth of the city 
dwellers* basic philosophy that everything can be bought Money is 
a city invention; banking and world trade cannot be isolated from 
the city. There the essential values of things are irrelevant, and 
only the value of money, in itself and in relation to things, is of 
substantive importance. Georg Simmel, in his Philosophie des GeUes^ 
wrote: 

The metropolitan city has from time immemorial been the 
centre of monetary exchange, because the variety and the con- 
centration of commerce and trade affix to the means of exchange 
an importance which they could not have acquired through the 
sparse barter carried on in the rural areas . . . The ideal of natural 
science, namely, to turn the whole world into a mathematical 
f(»rmula . . . finds a parallel in the mathematical precision that 
practical lif * is trained from the financial world; it is the pre- 
occupation ii monetary matters which fills the day of so many 
people wuh neighing, reckoning, numerical definitions, and the 
reduction of qualitative values to quantitative ones« 

Money, like writing, seems have been invented by the nriests 
of the old Babylonian cities, probably because they needed a way of 
measuring the value of sacrifices and oficrings to the temple. In 
Nebuchadnezzar^s Babylon, the first great money centre in histofy, 
several priests were also bankers, and all bankers were priests. 
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Metal coins were first used in 700 B.C. in Miletus and other 
Greek cities of Asia Minor. Yet, even in our time, outsic c the dty, 
commodities are used as payment— in many parts of Africa it is 
salt; among the natives all around the Pacific Ocean, cowie shells 
are used. Money became more and more abstract in the realm of 
urban civilization; it became watered down into paper bills, bonds 
and stocks, and checks. Producer and buyer do not know each 
other any more. Money itself has become merchandise which is 
traded at the stock exchanges. Even from this aspect, metropolitan 
life becomes foreign, anonymous and over-organized. 

The rootlessness of metropolitan people has often been mentioned 
as the common cause of capitalism, of the break with tradition, of 
moral decline, and of criminality. That may well be correct. For 
the children especially, it is a deprivation and a danger that, as city 
dwellers, they do not come face to face with growing things. One 
can only say that it is unreasonable to expect someone living on the 
sixth floor to grow roots. To sec something desirable in this sUte of 
having roots is a concept of the rural worid. The nonud will never 
be able to understand why not only the trees but people too ought 
to have roots; and the city people do not quite understand it either. 
A constantly growing affinity between the nomad who in history 
preceded the peasant, and urban man who follows the peasant, 
becomes obvious, particulariy since apartment houses began to 
spread. 

In the German cities of the Middle Ages only the man who 
owned a piece of land within the city limits could enjoy the privileges 
of citizenship. The soil had a hold not only on the peasant, but also 
on the urbanite. In ancient Carthage and Rome, and in the metro- 
politan cities of our time, however, the tenant predominates— the 
person who does not possess anything that ties him to a certain 
place, so that therefore nothing prevents him from living here today 
and somewhere else tomorrow. The invention of the apartment 
house is, in importance to the history of civilization, comparable to 
the invention of the city in the past. 

The growing kinship of the city dweller to the nomad becomes 
apparent in various ways. Metropolitan pwcoplc move frequently, be 
it from one house to another, from one city to another, or even to a 
different country. In the peasant's vocabulary, the term "moving 
day docs not exist. He dies in the house where he was born. In 
fact, the peasant cannot leave his farm even temporarily. Travel as a 
mass enjoyment was invented in the very same country that gave 
birth to the modem metropolis : in England. Formeriy, when people 
went on a vacation, they usually had a destination, a place where 
they stayed for several weeks. With the invention of the gasoline 
motor, travelling itself has become like a nomad's trek: every few 
days another place. Millions of people spend the major part of their 
Sunday in a constantly moving car. The ancient urge to wander, 
which man followed for 590,000 years, was only repressed during 
ten thousand years of stability in rural living. It was not eradicated. 

In the United States there arc many seasonal workers who are 
on the move from one place of work to the next in their cars and 
trailers— not unlike the last surviving gipsies who in most countries 
are despised chiefly because they refuse to settle down. The des- 
cendant of the pre-agricultural nomad and his cousin of the urban 
era often meet on the highways. 

More and more American travelling parties are moving around 
the world in their trailers. When they stop— mostly in camping 
places— they will, particularly in Europe, meet a great number of 
people in tents, who in their own fashion stage the comedy called 
**Back to Nature". The tent, the age-old housing for the nomads, in 
their case comes from city factories, and so do the folding chairs 
and tables, the air mattresses, the cars, portable radios, and canned 
food, which for these nomads represent the necessities when they, 
in a fenced-in camp-site, fling themselves into the arms of nature. 
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The aty-bom movement "Back to Nature" is, incidentally, at 
least 2,200 years old. Its first literary memorials arc the pasroral 
poems with which the Greek Nvriter Theocritus early in the third 
century B.C. dehghted the courtly society in Syracuse and Alex- 
andria. Urbamzation had by then already progressed so far, that 
one looked upon the apparent idyU of the shepherd's lie as a lost 

,1!** f "^"^ ^ of nature as 

beautiful is the idea of aty people. 

Two hundred years later Horace dreamed of emigration from the 
sinful aty of Rome to the "blessed islands". Juvenal recommends 
that one move into the country : "With love, turn to the hoe and the 
care of the garden." But it goes without saying that they both 
remained in Rome. Voltaire has his hero Candide, after having been 
bruised and beaten in Lisbon and elsewhere, finally come to rest 
on a little farm in Turkey, and he ends the novel with these words: 
Now et us cultivate our garden!" Goethe's Faust finally reaches 
hts goal by reclaiming new land. Knut Hamsun wrote a book called 
fhe CrojPth of the Soil. As a matter of fact, Hamsun was a land- 
o\vner, and Voltaire actually moved from Paris to a castle in the 
country,' where he spent the last years of his life. But they are the 
exceptions. Bacjc to Nature" is an urban movement which in 
general docs not lead to much more than an occasional trip to the 
country. One speaks enthusiastically about the country, but by no 
means because one might seriously consider moving out of the cijy. 
No, indeed; one raves about the country simply because getting 
excited and enthusiastic about something is one of the city dwellers^ 
favounte parlour games. 

The number of people vacationing in the high mountains is 
steadily growing; the number of Alpine farmers is diminishing. In 
all parts of the Alps, but especially in the French and Austrian 
set uons, villages are dying out; there are farms where one does not 
see children, farmers who cannot find a wife. The mountain- 
villagers move into the valley and the cities. Their chUdrcn -in turn 
will become enthusiastic about the mountains. 

Even mountain climbing is a movement that originated in the 
city; and it was only fairly recently that it took hold of people who 
actually live in the Alps. One of the causes for the development of 
Alpinism may very well be the need to flee the world of man, to 
escape from the half-hearted, middle-of-the-road world, the city, 
from which all that is wild, chaotic, overwhelming has been barred^ 
and to be for one vacation (though not longer) with Nature where 
she IS wildest and most threatening. 

No wonder that the English invented mountain climbing, just as 
they mvented the industrial city, travelling, and sport in the modem 
sense— that is, no longer a cult as it was in Greece, but a dty- 

IIlfEt^ often combined with an urban glee for 

numbers and records. As we see, not only moral decay and crimi- 
SprSted"' ^^''^^ Alpinism too are consequences of man's being 

It is perhaps actually premature to talk about "rootlejsness" in a 
regretful sense. After all, the city itself and the advanamen of 
culture began with the fact that a group of people left the count^^ 

ttlTt '^^^ withc-t^oots. To the city, and bT 

the same token to rootlessncss, we owe most of what constimtes th^ 

iberty. To be free m all respects originally meant nothing more 
than to have no roots, not to be tied down, to be an ea^.e and not a 
coun^ ^"^^ '° °' ?ree from die 
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It IS »he city dweller's great good fortune and at the simt time 
..the risk he runs, to have the asphalt underfoot, which is guaranteed 
not to let any roots come through ; it is his great opportunity as well 
as the temptation he must face. At a time when "Blood and Soil" 
were written in capital letters, Gocbbcls thought he had coined a 
term of abuse when he spoke of "asphalt literature". But most 
literature is asphalt literature, and even the "peasants" among the 
writers, like Tolstoy and Hamsun, lived for a long time in cities or 
developed their an through books which came from the dty. 

Man has built the city as a tremendously enlarged image of him- 
self. The citv is as good and as bad as ne is. But it creates new 
possibilities for him; it raises the good to the sublime and ticgrades 
the bad to the vulgar. Who strives for the sublime may well have 
to put up with the vulgar too. Who wants freedom must also accept 
the risks involved in freedom. Who wants culture must acknow- 
ledge the city, the large cit>'. It calls for constant vigUance to prevent 
the low and the ordinary from gaining the upper hand, as it did in 
the late periods of Babylon and Rome, in the early days of Man- 
chester, or today in Gtlcutta. We have to be alert, and we have to 
start shaping the city of tomorrow now. 



Babylon is Everywhere . W. Schneider, McGraw Hill Book, Inc. 
New York, NY, 1963. 
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If it is true (and it is) that three-fourths of the American 
population now lives in an urban area, the city dweller is 
obviously taking over the land. Never has there ocen so 
much truth in the old song "How you gonna keep 'em down 
on the farm after they've seen Paree?" In fact» it doesn't 
even have to be gay Paree or sophisticated New York to make 
the farm boy leave home. Any reasonably urban region will 
do, and those regions are multiplying—reasonably or not- 
faster than ever before. 

Many writers have analyzed this "explosion" lately and 
fretted about its effect on our cities and on the people who 
are crammed into them. They have coined such phrases as 
"urban sprawl" to describe the process whereby a city simply 
ingests the countryside around it, and "urban blight" to 
describe the resulting landscape. Earlier this year California 
was warned of the horrible spread of "slurbs"— "our sloppy, 
sleazy, slovenly, slipshod semi-cities"— and of the danger 
that "slurban growth" could devour half of the state's best 
soil in another two decades. Another survey, conducted by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, even discovered a whole new 
city called Megalopolis, which extends five-hundred miles 
from Boston to Washington and contains thirty-eight million 
people. 

Within these five-hundred miles there are, naturally, 
patches of verdure. An alert eye can detect them between 
the motels, filling stations and shopping centers. But the 
urban patches arc now so numerous that they tend to merge. 
Like amocbas, they push out in huge blobs until one day 
they unite and leave no trace of their former outline. On 
the whole, therefore, the thirty-eight million Megalopolitans 
live in urban conditions — in congested apartments or housing 
units — and this is fast becoming the pattern all over the 
United States. 

There is, of course, no typical city dweller. They vary 
as widely as cities themselves, and no two cities arc alike. 
New York is vertical and Los Angeles is horizontal. Boston 
is old and staid, Houston is young and restless. San Francisco 
sits on a hill and looks to the sea, Des Moines sits in a plain 
surrounded by corn as high as an elephant's eye. Salt Lake 
City is religious, Miami worships the sun and other golden 
idols. 

And even within one city the species has infinite muta- 
tions. Every New Yorker regards himself as unlike every 
other New Yorker in his use of the city, and he is. For a city 
is all things to all men and a different thing to each. It in- 
sists on no standard of behavior, accepting the conformist 
and the crackpot with equal case. The hermit can use it for 
a cave, the backslapper can slap backs from morning to 
night. 
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Nevertheless all city dwellers have certain experiences and 
emotions in common. This book docs not pretend to cover 
them thoroughly or to be valid for every city — it was written 
by a New Yorker, and so draws its detail from New York. 
But its point of view is urban in a larger sense, and so are 
its subjects. If it talks of sports, the sport is nothing as regu- 
lated as tennis; it is jaywalking or taxi chasing. If it examines 
city rituals, these are such rituals as the business lunch or the 
courtship of a girl who shares her apartment with many 
roommates. Its hazards arc not the rosy neighbor but the 
falling cornice, its anxieties those of a man who watches his 
city being demolished and rebuilt around him from week to 
week. 

These are experiences and emotions that occupy more 
Americans every year. Perhaps this book will touch on enough 
of them to strike a responsive note in all who live or have 
lived in a city and loved it, if not wisely, at least well. 

It is not only in tne subway that manners and transporta- 
tion are joined. There is also the matter of the taxicab, es- 
pecially since the advent of taxis so small that they are al- 
most impossible to enter. This link was vividly illustrated in 
a picture which Vogue ran not long ago, and which must 
have horrified all who saw it. 

The picture showed a woman, regally attired for the eve- 
ning, standing on a New York sidewalk in the rain. She was 
holding an umbrella and also holding open the door of a 
small cab while her escort squirmed into the back scat. This 
was not bad manners, Vogue said in its caption. On the con- 
trary, **it is good manners; more importantly, it is good sense, 
which, after all, is the making — or remaking — of manners.'* 
Thus the magazine attempted to solve one of the newest prob- 
lems of city life: that a woman, hobbled by a tight skirt and 
by still tighter casings beneath it, can hardly get into one of 
the little cabs and slide across the back seat. Hence the man 
should go first. * 

This decree will help the American woman in certain situa- 
tions. It won't help her, however, to get out when the ride is 
over, or at least to get out gracefully. Nor will it help her 
If she is pregnant — an expectant mother might as well try to 
pass through the eye of a needle as ride in one of these hostile 
little cars. Worst of all, it won't help those who are no longer 
young. To see the old and the infirm trying to get in and 
out of these small taxis is to be carried back to cruder eras. 
Centuries of progress in easing man's load arc canceled out. 
Yet the old and the infirm are the very people who must take 
cabs, being unable to walk far or to climb into that other 
torture chamber, the bus. 

Obviously it is not manners that need remaking, but cabs. 
They have reached the pinnacle of discomfort, short of hav- 
ing no seats at all, and they should not have the right to 
change our manners just because they arc badly dcsig^ied. 
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trsAXxMO or iu.h«s»s 

People should change manners because they want to, not 
because they are forced to. No woman really wants to stand 
in the rain holding a cab door for her escort, and no escort 
really wants to have a door held for him. When this happens, 
chivalry is dead and life has lost one of its graces. 

Ironically, the taxi has long been fashion's symbol. In iiny 
city it is the luxurious way of getting around, a synonym for 
gaiety and flair. Touay it has lost so many of these qualiiics 
that a man and woman, out for a formal evening, often pre- 
fer to walk the ten blocks from a restaurant to a theater, or 
even to take a bus. Pity the man, too, who has not heard of 
Vogue's new etiquctic. Dressed to the nines for a night at the 
opera, he will call for his lady and hold the cab door open 
for her, savoring the ancient ritual. She, elegant in mink and 
diamonds, dainty in evening slipper, trailing clouds of per- 
fume that might evaporate in the outdoor air, will neverthe- 
less refuse to enter. Instead she will wait for her squire to do 
the proper thing. Finally, unable to contain her pique, she 
will say: "Where are your manners? Get in!" 

That this change should be caused by a machine is not sur- 
prising. Technology is the enemy of manners, often because 
it creates labor-saving devices where labor ought not to be 
saved. The telephone, for instance, has largely replaced the 
handwritten letter in city life. So rare is the personal note 
nowadays that when one arrives it is a pleasure out of all 
proportion to what it contains. A vestigial custom is momen- 
tarily reprieved. Still one can't get too angry at the telephone 
— except when it is abused by salesmen hawking dance les- 
sons, insurance policies and cut-rate magazine subscriptions — 
because it is good technology. 

What makes the small taxi so insulting is that it is bad 
technology. It epitomizes all the assaults which the city makes 
on the patience of its residents and which they can do nothing 
about. There is something grotesque, for example, in the fact 
that most modem cabs have a lign saying do not slam 
THE DOOR. Surely this is not to spare the sensibilities of 
the driver, a man whose use of the horn reveals him to be. if 
anythmg, m favor of noise. It can only mean that the cab 
IS so shoddily built that any simple joh will dash it to pieces. 

Seeing a sign urging him not to slam the door, what man 
can resist slamming the door? It is the only hope of riddine 
the city of these roUing heaps of scrap. New York is un- 
doubtcdly full of secret door slammers, who would feel richly 
rewarded if they coald cause a cheap taxi to separate into 
Its component parts. The joy would be especiaUy sweet if it 
were one of those cabs whose crankshaft forms a high r dge 
m the floor, dividing it into two pools which, in rainy weather, 
lap at the feet of the back-seat riders. 
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Quite a few of the new cabs also have a sign begging their 
passengers to be careful of their hands when they shut the 
door. This is because certain doors have a habit of trapping 
two or three fingers as they close— another fact that doesr*t 
speak highly for their design. Of course, theie wouldn't ow 
any problem if taxi doors still had handles. Some of you older 
people may remember the handle. It was an object that ex- 
tended from the cab door and was shaped in such a way that 
a hand could grab it. (This, in fact, is how it got its name.) 
The handle was used for centuries unUl Detroit replaced it. 
The "handles" on today's cabs arc like the manual puzzles 
m an aptitude test— interlocking nests of chrome that do not 
yield their secret easily. No two look aUke, so it does no good 
to remember how they work, for the chances of hailing the 
same taxi twice are small, similar though the monologues 
from the front scat may seem. 

The remaking of manners is not often done as consciously 
as in Vogue's edict. Manners change gradually in rcs(4»se 
to new technical or social conditions. One such technical new. 
comer is the self^rvicc elevator, which is fast abolishing the 
etevator man from city apartment life. The relaUonshia with 
the elevator man is not ideal, bounded as it is mainly by talk 
of the weather, but it is far better than a relationship with a 
machine. A small act of manners is required of both parties, 
and the day is plcasanter for beginning and ending with a per- 
sonal touch. Besides, it is good to be reminded that it is a 
beautiful morning. In our haste we often take this fact for 
granted or fail to notice it at all. 

By contrast, the self-service elevator offers no greeting no 
meteorological news and no extra help. It doesn't cany pack- 
ages, it doesn't prevent the door from sliding shut just as a 
passenger is about to enter, and it gives no protection, as 
every girl is all too aware. Some apartment buildings hope to 
combat this fear by installing TV monitors in the elevator 
ccihng so that the doorman, watching his television set in the 
lobby, will be able to see who is assaulting whom. 

The plan has several obvious drawbacks, aside from the 
fact that Big Brother is an unwelcome guest in any society. 
One is that the doorman can't watch TV all day; if he does] 
he won't be able to open doors. The other is that he can't do 
anything about whatever mayhem he observes. At best he 
can get a downward view of the viUam and give the victim 
tea and sympathy when she emerges. 

More social than technical is the change in mannj.-s of 
urban dress. Standards have become far looser, especially for 
the male. Where he used to wear black uc for the opera or 
theater, or at least a dark suit and white shirt, he now feels 
free to wear a suit and shin and tie of any color, or no tie 
•t all. Hot weather disrobes him stiU further. He rarely wears 
a hat in summer, and often he also leaves his coat at home, 
sausfied to face ihe city in that classic raiment of modem 
America, the open-necked, shon-sleeved shirt. Even his socks 
wt falling as the garter fast becomes obsolete. With iis dis- 
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appearance the bare leg is increasingly on display— a sight as 
undesirable in the male as it is desirable in the female. 

Here again it could be said (though Vogue probably won't 
say it) that the remaking of manners is merely good sense: 
that where manners and comfort clash, comfort should always 
win. Certainly the trend in all phases of American life is 
toward greater case. Even the new Merriam-Webster dic- 
tionary is designed to be cozy and entertaining. It quotes 
Ethel Merman, Dinah Shore, Ted Williams and other such 
authorities to illustrate the use of different words, and, as if 
to emphasize its claim that the language is more informal than 
ever, accepts "ain't" as a word "used orally in most pans of 
the U.S. by many cultivated speakers." In the previous edi- 
tion (1934), "ain't" was called "dialectal" and "illiterate." 
Thus within one generation the illiterate have become caUi- 
vatcd, simply by waiting for our verbal manners to decline. 

King Casual now rules the land and is entrenched with sur- 
prising power in the cities, where form used to*be imponant. 
The shape of the week itself has changed, bringing forward 
by twenty-four hours the phrase "Have a good weekend," es- 
pecially in summer. City dwellers parting after Thursday 
lunch say it automatically, each sure that the other is going 
to start right out for the country that afternoon. On the whole 
they arc right, and getting righter every year. 

The method of entertaining at home is also settling into a 
new pattern. Economic conditions have deflected the servant 
class into other fields of employment, creating what is generi- 
cally known as "the servant problem" (except to servants), 
and this has bred a curious set of manners. The family that 
has managed to retain a family retainer in the kitchen, mainly 
by plying her w-th heavy doses of cash and flattery, will 
go to any length to keep her from desertir^, and will adjust 
its schedule to hers without a whimper. 

At one time a dinner guest who wanted a second pre- 
dinner drink could count on finishing it at leisure. Now it is 
far more important to humor the cook. If she announces at 
seven that dinner is ready, even if the dinner was planned for 
seven-thirty, the host and hostess will bound from their chairs 
and stride into the dining room. "Bring your drink to the 
table," the hostess says, uttering a cry that rings out nightly 
across modem America. "I promised Milda that she could 
leave at nine to meet her sister at the mcjvies." 

The guest, startled out of his relaxed mood, stiffens to 
obedience and brings his drink to the table, where he sips it 
alternately with the soup— a ritual that neither the drink 
maker nor the soup maker had in mind. For the rest of the 
meal he never forgets that he is eating iigainst a deadline, nor 
does the hostess, for with the last swallow of dessert she is 
up again, leading her flock back to the living room "so that 
Milda can clear the table." Needless to say, a lady would 
never risk inviting someone to dinner on an impromptu basis, 
even if she met a long-lost friend on the street at 6 p.m. Such 
pleasures are dying out. Anybody can repair a friendship, but 
a lost cook is lost forever. 
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Into this vacuum a new figure has moved and taken hole: 
the cook or maid who hires out by the evening. Formerly a 
wonan who was summoned merely to supplement the regu- 
lars, she is now the pole around whom the social axis re- 
volves. A hostess planning a dinner pany will not think first 
of the guests that she would like to invite, or of the dale that 
would best suit herself and them. As one hostess has put it, 
"I have to lake care of the back door before I take care of 
the front door," and so it is Hilda or Vilma or Wilva who 
picks the night, even if it is four weeks off. It often is. Some- 
times a hostess will engage more than one of these helpers, 
or "free lances," as yogue so charmingly calls them. Tn fact, 
Vogue takes them into account in its articles advising ladies 
on how to plan a formal dinner. Do this, it says, if you only 
haVtlL cook and one free lance; do that, it says, if you have 
a cook, a maid and two free lances. 

The next step is to have caterers handle the whole evening 
— a system fast gaining currency in city life. Unfortunately, 
the hostess spends so much of the day telling tb-^sc total 
strangers where everything is, and getting the good plates 
and glasses down so that the caterers won't break them, that 
she is exhausted by the time the guests arrive. Nor does the 
dinner itself soothe her, for the caterers give no indication of 
ever having passed a plate in their entire corporate life. Con- 
sequently the evening loses some of its old-fashioned warmth 
and takes on a slight touch of the wedding reception. 

Fundamentally, of course, a city's manners are made and 
remade by its ''Society." It is this group that governs v.hat 
is "done" and what is "not done." Society so constancy re- 
makes itself, however, that its own shape is never firm. Every 
city has its "old guard" that is Society's base, but in some 
cities the guard is older and more influential than in others. 
Fixed settlements like Boston and Charleston tend to be ruled 
by their dynastic families, while in cities that are still young 
and growing, particularly in the Southwest and West, the 
codes arc not too rigid for a newcomer to bend. 

New York is unusual because it has two upper classes. One 
is the aristocracy of position, or High Society; the other is 
the aristocracy of talent. Both classes own the city, for quite 
different reasons, and both have an -irmy of applicants pound- 
ing on their doors. One is almost invisible; the other is as 
visible as it can possibly contrive to be. 

This doesn't mean that New York's "old guard" cannot be 
recognized. Its members have definite costumes and dis- 
tinguishing marks. The men wear vests and diagonal-strip-J 
ties and carry furled umbrellas. The ladies wear conservative 
but impeccably tailored suits, and their badge is the pearl 
choker. The sons wear narrow-brimmed hats that sit on their 
heads as if fearful of breaking them, and the daughters wear 
circle pins, cablestitch knee stockings, camel's-hair coats and 
a gold barrette to control their hair. The daughters are also 
inordinately big, for reasons that science has never explored. 
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The old guard have their traditional spas, such as the Cen- 
tuiy Club and the Colony Club, the paUn court at the Plaza 
Hotel, and a few restaurants like Giovanni's where at lunch 
everybody is dressed alike and knows everybody else. Certain 
events also bring them out in force. One such event is the 
Friday-afternoon concert of the Philharmonic and the bus 
ride which, by a quirk of the transit system, follows it. For 
though this is a set that normally travels by taxi or "town car," 
many ladies choose to go home by a bus which crosses Fifty- 
seventh Street, stops at Carnegie Hall, then turns up Fifth 
Avenue and finally meanders through the East Seventies, 
thereby bisecting the region in which most of them live. To 
hear the conversations on this journey is like being in a 
school bus again. The talk is parochial and chatty, the atmos- 
phere gay — these ladies could as well be in America's smallest 
town as in its biggest city. But in general Society moves in 
a world withdrawn, its machinery so subtly tuned that no out- 
sider can hear the whirring. It holds hundreds of dinners that 
nobody ever reads about; it runs the proper dances, charities 
and schools, and it molds the manners of the city far more 
than is commonly believed. 

It is the aristocracy of talent, however, that gives the city 
its drive and its passion. Unonhodox in lineage, eccentric in 
dress, those who rise to the top in the arts also own New 
York. Playwrights and producers, writers and editors, com- 
posers and musicians, actors and dancers, painters and archi- 
tects, museum curators and other creative folk— all who make 
their own name need not inherit one. It is a name that will 
open the best watering holes of their own set, such as "21" 
and Sardi's, and most of Society's doors as well, so that in 
posh restaurants the two aristocracies meet on equal ground 
to eye each other's furs and jewels. The fact that a New 
Yorker can go in half a lifetime from the Lower East Side 
to the Upper East Side is the secret of the city's vitality. On 
a map this trip appears to cover only seventy or eighty blocks; 
actually it is so much longer that no cartographer can pro- 
ject it. = r r 

If the new aristocracy has to any extent changed the man- 
ners established by the old, it is in the realm of privacy. High 
Society is one of privacy's last bastions. It is founded, after • 
all, on the idea of excluding the masses from the pleasures of 
the fonunatc few. It also believes that exposure is in bad 
taste. '*Not to attract attention to oneself," says Emily Post, 
**is one of the fundamental rules of good breeding. Nothing 
stamps the vulgarian more plainly than advertising his pos- 
sessions by loud word of mouth." 

By contrast, the aristocrats of talent Sre seldom out of 
view— and don't want to be. Fame is ihc reward for the r 
steep climb to the summit, and publicity is the engine thi.t 
keeps them there. Each of them has a press agent to get h s 
name in the paper as often as possible. Hence any loyal 
reader of the columns always knows what his heroes arc 
doing, not only in their artistic field but in the wholly ir- 
relevant area of their personal life, however untidy it may be. 
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The news is often imparted through an odd journaastic 
device which has been created for this very purpose and 
which takes roughly this form: ** Actor Joey Mahoolcy, ex- 
mate of dancer Luba Labula consoling himself at the Club 
La Twiste last night with bosomy ingenue Dawn Star, tells 
the following joke. . . /' The joke that follows is not very 
good, and nobody is more surprised to discover it in the 
paper than Joey Mahooley. It was confected by his press 
agent, or by Miss Star's, or by the Club La Twiste's, and 
simply appended to the client's name. The fact that the item is 
intimate in detail, rather than professional, doesn't matter in 
the slightest. The celebrity has '*made the columns,*' and 
that's the main thing. 

By itself this group could not greatly weaken the standards 
of privacy. Celebrities have always displayed their inner lives 
to the outer world, and nobody gives it a second thought. The 
faction that has really eroded privacy is one that dwells in a 
shadow land between the two aristocracies and keeps trying 
to cross the borders of both. These are the social climbers, 
and their impact on the city's manners has been enormous. 

Fifteen years ago they had little chance to pierce the old 
guard's guard. But the postwar boom in cha;ity balls, dinners 
and theater parties (as opposed to private baUs, dinners and 
theater parties) has opened many portals. Tt^se charities are 
still headed mainly by ladies of the old society. Bi!t they will 
add to their committee a lady of the new society who con- 
tributes, say, $75,000 or $100,000 to the cause. Then the 
two women appear together in a picture on the society page 
of the New York Times, and the climbing lady takes a long 
step up the mountain of respectability. 

Thereafter she begins to head charity conmiittees herself 
and she strenuously promotes her name. She hires a personal 
press agent at $100 to $150 a week. She patronizes a cur- 
rently fashionable dress designer, hairdresser, shoe ialon, 
milliner and jeweler, all of whom also have press agents — 
or, frequently, the same press agent — to announce the visits 
of such patronesses. She dines at restaurants that arc simi- 
larly staffed, such as the Colony and the Cote Basque, con- 
fident that their press agents will plant a "mention" of her 
new dress. After all, why pay $750 for a new dress if nobod) 
but her husband is going to comment on it? She even in- 
vites the press to her private parties. So widely are these 
parties chronicled in the next day's papers that they seem to 

have been attended solely by reporters and publicists* 

Meanwhile she does not neglect to cultivate her private 
image as well. For it is not enough to be known as a diligent 
hostess and benefactor — that can be achieved through vast 
expenditures of time and money. But it is useless if she can- 
not cajole the old guard into accepting her as a person. This 
last mile, the tricky passage between Cafe Society and High 
Society, is the hardest, and to help her negotiate it site en- 
gages a social adviser 
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These paid Pygmalions try their best to sandpaper the 
rough edges off the statues that they are bringing to life. As 
one of them, Marianne Strong, recently explained to a TV 
interviewer, she tells her clients what clothes to wear, what 
beauty parlor to attend, where to enter a daughter in school, 
what sort of charities to embrace, and other such crucial 
facts. '1 might send her to an elocution teacher/* Miss Strong 
said, if her customer's accent needs refiniiSg, ^'and I would 
probably advise her to join a chic church/* 

The word ''church'' has been preceded by many adjectives 
4 in its long history, but "chic" has not been one of them. In 

modem New York, however, it seems quite natural. For if 
ladies now give parties for reporters instead of for their 
friends, if they wear clothes chosen by their social adviser 
instead of by themselves, if they support charities for pub- 
licity instead of for charity, why should they go to church 
for interior motives when ulterior ones are so much more 
fruitful? As Miss Strong points out, there is no swifter way 
of crashing High Society than to ride in on its religious 
machinery — an apparatus top-heavy with committees, guilds, 
nursery schools and other social cells. 

Well into this century it was a canon of manners that a 
lady's name should appear in the newspaper only three times: 
on her engagement, her marriage and her death. By present 
standards this is a starvation diet^ and onl^ a small and shrink* 
ing circle of ladies will limit themselves so harshfy. For in 
this dawning age of informality— ^)f the cultivated ""^rn^t** and 
the vanished garter, of "Bring your drinks to the table'* and 
the chic church, of the invitation by telephone and the greet- 
ing by first name of comparative strangers — the old manners 
count for little and familiarity counts for all. Today there's 
no business like everybody's business, and a stickler like 
Emily Post, whose book bristles with such stem negatives as 
"it is unthinkable" and "it is unallowable,'* seems like the 
priestess of some long-forgotten cult. 

A far truer voice of the times is Amy Vanderbilt, who says 
in her Complete Book of Etiquette that it is acceptable for a 
lady to endorse a commercial product "for a fee or in some 
cases for the reciprocal publicity.** But Miss Vanderbilt has 
her standards, too. In the wording of the endorsement, she 
observes, "the bounds of good taste should never be over- 
stepped. You could permit yourself to be called 'wealthy* or 
'socially prominent,* but not 'the heiress to $20,000,000.' ** 
Of such delicate distinctions the new manners are made. 
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PREJUDICE AND DIVERSITY 

This reasoning sometimes leads to error-people observed to be 
outwMdly different may not in fact behave differently, or aich 
differences in behavior as exist may be irrelevant to the interests of 

the community. Viewed one way, these' errors are exceptions to 
rule-of-thumb guides or empirical generalizations; viewed another 
way, they are manifestations of prejudice. And in fact one of the 
unhappiest complexities of the logic of neighborhood is that it can so 
often lead one wrongly to impute to another person some behavioral 
problem on the basis of the latter's membership in a racial or 
economic group. Even worse, under cover of acting in the interests of 
the neighborhood, some people may give vent to the most unjustified 
and neurotic prejudices. 

However much we may regret such expressions of prejudice, it 
does little good to imagine that the occasion for their expression can 
be wished away. We may even pass laws (as I think we should) 
making it illegal to use certain outward characteristics (like race) a^ 
grounds for excluding people from a neighborhood. But the core 
problem will remain-owing to the importance of community to 
most people, and given the process whereby new arrivals are inducted 
into and constrained by the sanctions of the neighborhood, the suspi- 
cion of heterogeneity will remain and will only be overcome when a 
person proves by his actions that his distinctive characteristic is not a 
sign of any disposition to violate the community's norms. 

Such a view seems to be at odds with the notion that the big city 
is the center of cosmopolitanism-by which is meant, among other 
things, diversity. And so it is. A small fraction of the population (in 
my judgment, a very small fraction) may want diversity so much that 
it will seek out the most cosmopolitan sections of the cities as places 
to live. Some of these people are intellectuals, others are young, 
unmarried persons with a taste for excitement before assuming the 
responsibilities of a family, and still others are "misfits" who have 
dropped out of society for a variety of reasons. Since cne element of 
this group-the intellectuals-writes the books which defme the 
"urban problem," we are likely to be confused by their preferences 
and assume t^ )t the problem is in part to maintain the heterogeneity 
and cosmopolitanism of the central city— to attract and hold a neat 
balance among middle-class families, young culture-lovers, lowe^ 
income Negroes, **colorfur* ItalL-ins, and big businessmen. To assume 
this is to mistake the preferences of the few for the needs of the 
many. And even the few probably exaggerate just how muc]\ diver- 
sity they wish. Manhattan intellectuals are often as worried about 
crime in the streets as their cousins in Queens. The desired diversity 
is "safe" diversity-a harmless variety of specialty stores, esoteric 
bookshops, "ethnic" restaurants* and highbrow cultural enterprises. 
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(I Bispect that the toleiahce for social diversity, especially **safe 

diversity," increases with education and decreases with age. This 
tolerance, however, does not extend to **unsafe diversity**-street 
Clime, for example.] 



ON "MIDDLE. CLASS VALUES" 

At this point I had better take up explicitly the dark thoughts 
forming in the minds of some readers that this analysis is little more 
than an elaborate justification for prejudice, philistinism, conform- 
ity, and (worst of all) "middle-class values." The number of satirical 
books on suburbs seem to suggest that the creation of a sense of 
community is at best little more than enforcing the lowest common 
denominator of social behavior by means of kaffee klatsches and the 
exchange of garden tools; at worst, it is the end of privacy and 
indwiduality and the beginning of discrimination in its uglier forms. 

I have tried to deal with the prejudice argument above, though no 
doubt inadequately. Prejudice exist*; so does the desire for commu- 
nity; both often overlap. There is no "solution" to the problem, 
though stigmatizing certain kinds of prejudgments (such as those 
based on race) is helpful. Since (in my opinion) social class is the 
primary basis (with age and religion not far behind) on which 
community-maintaining judgments are made, and since social class 
(again, in my opinion) is a much better predictor of behavior than 
race, I foresee the time when, racial distinctions will be much less 
salient (though never absent) in handling community problems. 
Indeed, much of what passes for "race prejudice" today may be little 
more than class prejudice with race used as a rough indicator of 
approximate social class. 

With respect to the charge of defending "middle-class values," let 
me stress that the analysis of "neighborhood" offered here makes no 
assumptions about the substantive values enforced by the communal 
process. On the contrary, the emphasis is on the process itself; in 
principle, it could be used to enforce any set of values. To be sure, 
we most often observe it enforcing the injunctions against noisy 
children and lawns infested with crabgrass, but I suppose it could 
also be used to enforce injunctions against turning children into 
"sissies" and being enslaved by lawn-mnMenance chores. In fact, if 
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we turn our attention to the city and end our preoccupation with 
suburbia, we will find many kindt of neighborhoods with a great 
variety of substantive values being enforced. Jane Jacobs described 
how and to what ends informal community controls operate in 
working^lass Italian sections of New York and elsewhere. Middle- 
class Negro neighborhoods tend also to develop a distinctive code. 
And Bohemian or "hippie" sections (despite their loud disclaimers of 
any mterest in either restraint or constraint) estabUsh and sustain a 
characteristic ethos. 



The above by James Q. Wilson, entitled "Urban Unease. 

^L^nA^wu-^ ^^^^^ ^^^f* edited by J. J. Schmandt. W. Bloomberg, Jr. 
iage Kubiications. Beverly Hills, California. 1969. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE - PACKET II 



B. 0. Concept I 

1 A. This first activity has the simple purpose of getting the student 

acquainted with the idea of "urbanization." Though the teacher could easily 
use the nunterlcal definition, it is felt that many people connect the idea 
of "urbanization" with big sprawling buildings, many streets, cosmopolitan 
atmosphere, etc. For this reason, we have included both definitions and 
hope the teacher will use both of them together whenever possible. 

1 B. This is an excellent film documentary on the growth of a metropolis 

and Its effect on lives of the people. Discuss historical pattern of 
growth, proper land use, transportation, core city problems, urban renewal 
and population density. It is suggested that the entire class view this 
film, early in the packet. This will get the student to think about some 
of the problems (and possible solutions) created by urbanization. The film 
can be obtained from the county library. 

1 C. This activity involves the use of Data Sheet #1. A careful study of the 

two pictures or maps of Missouri counties shows some interesting trends. 

1. There is definitely a population movement in Missouri. Many counties 
experienced significant changes in population density (10-25% and 
over), either increased or decreased. 

2. Also, a further examination reveals that those counties experiencing 
major increases were the counties which contaiTied a large urbsn 
community within them (Jackson County, Kansas City, St. Louis County, 
St. Louis, Green County, Springfield, Cape Girardeau County, Cape 
Girardeau, etc.). Those traditionally rural areas, by definition 
are losing population. 

3. It also appears that if the various counties are studied and discussed, 
certain patterns of movements can be noticed. An example of this 

is the heavy population "horseshoe" which seems to be forming around 
urban areas. Other patterns might be noticed by students who wish 
to pursue this further. 



It is suggested that students work in small groups on this activity so 
they can communicate whatever impressions they have on Missouri to others. 
A final class discussion might conclude this activity and allow all students 
to see the answers to the questions posed to them in the activity. Remem- 
ber, the purpose of this activity is to show the student the trend of more 
people leading to more urbanization. The consequent effects of more urbaniza 
tion are covered later in the packet. 
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Concept I Optional Activities: 

D. This activity allows the student who was highly Interested in the last 
activity to move one step further. Again, the purpose of the activity is to 
show the exodus of people from the traditionally rural areas or states, to 
"urban" areas, but this time we look at it on a larger scale. It is recom- 
mended that you instruct the student to use the Almanac (see bibliography) 
to obtain his data. 
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Some obvious examples of movement from rural to urban ere; 

1. Nevada (Las Vegas, Reno, etc.) shows a 5.3% increase In population 
from 1960-1970. 

2. Florida (Miami, Tallahassee, Jacksonville) shows a 3.1% increase 
from 1960-1970. 

3. Arizona (Tuscon, Phoenix, etc.) shows a 3.0% increase from 1960- 
1970. 

4. North Dakota (no real large urban areas) shows a .2% decrease. 

5. South Dakota (no real large urban areas) shows a .2% decrease. 

6. Maine (predominantly rural) shows a .}% increase. 



Concet II Required: 

2&3 A. This project should be assigned either at the beginning of this packet, 

or perhaps even at the beginning of the course, depending on how long the 
teacher wishes the multi -media project to be. In any case, the teacher should »' 
stress in the assignment of this project that the students should point 
out differences in lifestyles of rural and urban areas in their presentations. 
This might Involve speech habits, dress, forms of entertainment or recrea- 
tion, types of jobs, living conditions, etc. 

A multi-media presentation can involve the use of slices, photographs, 
records, paintings, etc. Give the student room to be creative and imagina- 
tive. You might even wish to have your school's audio-visual consultant 
talk with the students about how to make these types of presentations. 

2&3 B. The students should submit their paragraphs on the differences between 

the two communities. 

1. Hamlin Garland's article describes rural life and the pleasures that 
come with open spaces, working outdoors, being near to nature, etc. 

2. Louise Merriwether describes the urban life as crowded, contained, 
being subject to getting involved in trouble, due to racial hatreds, 
high buildings, etc. 

2&3 C. This simulation game, while not particularly stressing rural or suburban 

life, does give a tremendous insight into urban life, especially in the inner 
city. It should be noted that most of the students in Parkway know what 
semi-rural or suburban life is like, but have very little idea how urban life 
differs from theirs. For this reason, this game is highly recommended. 

If, for some reason, you don't have the game, it can be order through the 
Social Studies Service Catalogue. (See the Social Studies Department 
Chairman for information.) 
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243 D. This film should be previewed and used by the teacher when felt it will 

fit most appropriately. It is probably best to allow groups of seven or 
eight students at a time to view this film which shows the loss of innocence 
that is symbolized by urbanization. 

This film in glorious black and white, without narration, is the most arresting 
and unusual of the recent Dutch short films. In a long flashback one is 
show a little boy with a white rabbit. A big girl snatches it from him and 
hides in a half-built block of offices. There she is attachked and finally 
killed by a drunken youth. When the police have finally dpearted, the boy 
again plays with his rabbit. Another girl appears, takes it from him, and 
the perpetous mobile begins again. This 16mm sound film is 24 minutes long 
and can be obtained from the Netherlands Embassy Information service, 
Netherlands museum, Holland, Michigan 49423. Borrower pays return postage. 

3 E. This activity requires the students to design a poll that will measure 

the degree of "responsibility to others" that exists between people with 
an urban background and people with a rural background. 

Remember, as you help the student design his poll, that he should be struc- 
turing it to contain questions that measure the degree of responsibility 
to others. He may choose to design his poll any way he wishes, but he should 
be told to use questions that deal with feelings for others. This is to 
determine if people who come from a rural background indeed "love their 
neighbor" more than urbanites or vice versa. 

One technique that could be recommended to the student is to use 10 state- 
ments ranging from indifference (Example: "I don't want to get involved 
in other people's problems") to extreme concern for others (Example: "Each 
man is a part of the other man"). After each statement have a range of 1-5 
that covers the amount of agreement with that statement. This is just one 
possible technique. It is important for the student to devise his poll with 
a minimum of help from the teacher. 

3 F. See instructions for Activity E. When analyzing the results submitted 
by the students, be sure they can statistically support their conclusion. 

2 6. This activity has as its purpose an attempt to find a correlation between 
population density and juvenile delinquency, i.e., more people living 
together breeds more crime. 

Have the student look at the statistics and then do some simple division. 
For example: 

St. Lotiis County has approximately one juvenile referral for 
every 70 people. 

Jackson County has approximately one juvenile referral for 
every 65 people. 

Harrison County has approximately one referral per 200 people. 
Howell County has one referral for every 300 people. 
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Then point out which counties have high population der!:i1ty (St. Louis, 
Jackson, etc.) and which have low density (Harrison, Kowell, etc.). 

The student, in his conclusions, should have statements demonstrating the 
fact that increases in density are followed by increases in juvenile crime. 



Concept III 

A. This activity should be recommended to all students, especially the 
slower students. Use your discretion as to whether or not each student under- 
stands what a subcommunity is and is ready to proceed with other activities. 

B. Students should be divided into small discussion g:*oups of four or 
five. Be sure to instruct the students that within the groups, they are to 
discuss what subcbmmunities are and to give each other examples of sub- 
communities and characteristics of subcommunities. 

The teacher should go from group to group, sitting in on the discussions. 
Try to encourage everyone in a group to participate. 

C. This is another activity to acquaint the student with the concept of 
subcommunities. After the students complete the worksheet on subcommunities, 
and you have evaluated them, they can be used as the basis for a class 
discussion, individual work, or for their small group discussions on sub- 
communities. 

The answers are: 

1. All poor blacks 

3. All rich, affluent, white protestants of upper social standing 
and refinement 

6. Entirely Italians and Italian Americans of lower and middle 
class. 

7. Predominantly very wealthy whites (mostly Jewish) professionals 

9. An area of the country that is filled with illiterate, poor, 
unemployed whites 

0. The student is given an outline map of five large metropolitan areas. He 
is to contruct a subcommunity for each area. The purpose of this activity 
is to see if the student can apply what he has previously learned about 
subcommunities. The student may make any kind of social or economic sub- 
communities he wishes, as long as he shows why . Example: label one as a 
poor black community, one as an upper class community of professionals, etc. 

E. This activity is aimed having the student express in an essay what 
he has learned about increase^^-population density causing urbanization and 
consequently, division of people into subcommunities. He is to express what 
probably would be of concern to an individual who is moving from one area 
to another ( hypothetical ly). 
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Hopefully, the student will mention that the person woL':d probably consider 
ihe residential neighborhood he prefers, the church or synagogue he wishes 
to be near, the economic area he feels he can afford, etc. Thus, the student 
will hypothesize in his essoy (probably without realiz'ng it) that the per- 
son moving will look for a subcommunity. The teacher should point this out 
when discussing the essay with the student. 

F. A simple yet time consuming activity, this affords the student an 
opportunity to see subcommunities at work in the schoo'. community^ 

Once the student has categorized his original three interviews ("jocks," 
"brains.* "socialites," etc.) he will Place 15 others into these categories. 
In doing this, you are not asking the student to pigeon hole everybody, 
but generally classify them. After this is done, he should be able to 
see that a heavily populated school building contains subcommunities. 

In his paragraph the student must show differences between the groups 
(socially, economically, physically, etc.). 

Concept III Optional Activities 

6. This will requres some time and should, therefore, be offered as an 
optional activity at the start of the packet. 

The student is to show with a mock-up (clay, cardboard, etc.) or written 
model a community with absolutely no socio-economic barriers or distribu- 
tions. This is hard to do, maybe impossible, but allow any student who 
wishes, a chance to try it. 

Remember, there must be no great variation between housing, where people 
work, location of social activities, etc. 

H. In viewing the film "Something Old ... Something New," the student has 
an opportunity to view the themes of the packet once cgain and to see the 
difference in lifestyles between rural and urban settings. However, 
this film offers possible solutions to the discrepancies which exist. 

Therefore, it would be very advantageous to allow all students to view 
the film at or near the end of the packet. 

The student is then asked to make some conclusions about HUD's views for 
solving urban housing problems and community planning, and express his own 
views about community planning. 

Remember that this last activity is going to require value judgements on 
the part of the students. Any statements in their paragraphs which defend 
or criticize community planning (and the millions of dollars involved with 
It) must be logically defended in the paper. 

Something Old ... Something New (1971) 16 mm sound, 
20 minutes. United States Dept. of Housing and Uroan 
Development, Swank Motion Pictures, Inc., 201 S. 
Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63166. 

Administer post test at this time 
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SEHING 



The United States is becoming an urban nation. Seventy-four percent 
of the population now lives in urban areas. America has changed from a 
country of farms and small towns intc a nation of cities and metropolitan 
areas. What effects will this dramatic change have on the lives of all 
of us? This is hard to answer, but a few results are becoming increasingly 

As population growth and mobility occur within our nation, many of 
our communities undergo a tremendous change. Not only Is there the obvious 
physical change of a rural area that has become urbanized or an urban area 
that has become suburbanized, but also changes in the way we act, think and 
feel towards one another. One example of this is the socio-economic divi- 
*S i!*;*>ani zed area into many small subconmunities. Here we see an 
example of the effect of more people on man's interpersonal relationships 
with others around him. Indeed, the physical "face" of a cownunity and the 
life style within it are now one aspect of the "people problem." 
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CONCEPTS AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



Urbanization is the change of a rural community with a population of 
fewer than 2,500 people per square mile to a community of more than 2,500 
people per square mile. 

1. The student, in a sentence of 20 words or less will define the term 
urbanization. 

As population density increases in a community, there is often a change 
in the way people act, think, and feel. 

2. The student will state in a written sentence what correlation, if 
any, there is between population density and juvenile delinquency. 

3. After polling twenty people, ten from an urban area and ten from a 
rural area, the student will draw a conclusion as to the change in 
the feeling of responsibility to others. The student will state his 
conclusion in no more than three sentences. 

As a result of urbanization, it becomes increasingly apparent that the 
population of a community distributes itself into subconmunities with 
similar social and/or economic interests. 

4. Given an outline map of an urban community, the student will be 
able to divide it into three social and/or economic subcommunities 
labeling each and listing at least five characteristics of each 
subcommunity. 

Take pre test at this time. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE 



Behavioral 
Objective 

Number Concept I Required: 

1. A. Following this activity you will find a dictionary definition 
of urbanization and a numerical definition of urbanization 
often used by authorities in the study of population. Be- 
fore beginning any of the other activities in this unit, 
study the two definitions carefully and be sure you under- 
stand them. Note any differences or any similarities 
between the two. You will be working with the numerical 
definition in most of the activities in this unit. 



URBANIZATION (working numerical definition) - That 
geographical location which has an average population 
density of more than 2,500 people per square mile. 

URBANIZATION (Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary) - 
"Quality or state or being or becoming urbanized ..." 
relating to, characteristic of, or taking place in a city 
(affairs, manners, lifestyle). Relating to a densely 
populated area and belonging to or relating to buildings 
that are characteristic of cities and specifically includi 
INDUSTRIALIZATION. 



1. B. You are all urged to next watch the film, "Changing City." 

This is a critical documentary on the growth of a metro- 
polis and its effect on the lives of people. This film 
should give another and probably deeper feeling for what 
urbanization is and probably means. After viewing the film, 
list some areas of life; that are affected by urban popula- 
tion growth. 



1. C. Enclosed in this packet on Data Sheet #1 you will find some 

maps of Missouri counties and their population density changes 
between 1960-1970. Examine these maps and note which counties 
increased and decreased. Also note which counties are farm 
lands and which counties are near large cities. 

1. What is occur ing? 

2. What general areas are people moving to? 

3. Are there any patterns emerging? Why? 



o 
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Behavioral 
Objective 

Number Concept I Optional: 



1. D. In this activity you are to obtain census figures for each 

state in 1960 and 1970, and find out which states lost popula- 
tion from 1960 to 1970. Then compare these with those that 
gained the most number of people during the same period. 
In general, is there evidence of an exodus from rural 
areas? Respond in a sentence of not more than 20 words. 

Concept II Required: 

2 & 3 A. Choose two others working on this packet and together make 
a multi-media presentation on differences between rural*, 
urban, and suburban areas. Each member should take slides 
depicting the lifestyle of people in these different areas. 

2 & 3 B. Read the following selected readings, "Harlem" and "A 

Son of the Middle Border," which concern themselves with 
various types of communities and the people living In them. 
Write a paragraph noting any differences you find between 
them. 

2 & 3 C. Along with six or seven others who are working on this 

packet, play the simulation game, "Ghetto." This will give 
you some idea of the pressures urban poor live under and the 
choices they must make. As you play the game, try to 
conceptualize how the urban poor work, live and educate 
themsel ves. 

2 & 3 0. View the film, "Big City Blues" and try to consider the 

meaning of the film. Write a paragraph summary of the main 
idea of the film when it is over. 

3 E. Design a poll that will be capable of determining degrees 

of responsibility to others. Consider what the questions 
should be and what results you are looking for. See your 
teacher for details. 

3 F. After designing your poll, administer it to twenty people 

using ten from an urban background and ten from a rural 
background. Gather as much information as you can on their 
feeling of responsibility to others then write in one 
paragraph your conclusion based on the results of the poll. 

2 G. In this activity you will use Date Sh et #2, which contains 

some statistics on juvenile delinquency referrals in various 
Missouri counties. Also given is the population density for 
these same counties. You are to study the data and state 
a conclusion in not more than five sentences. 
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Behavioral 
Objective 

Number Concept III Required: 

4 A. Please read the following paragraphs on the topic of 

"subcoimiunities." Make sure you have a good understanding 
of what subcommunities are before proceeding to other 
activities in this section of the packet. 

For the purpose of this unit, you should have some kind of 
working understanding of what is meant by the term "sub- 
communities." 

If we remember that the prefix, sub means a smaller portion 
of, or, a smaller, more simpler version of anything, it 
follows that a subcommunity is a smaller, more simple form 
of a community. 

In this packet, you will learn how communities of people 
are often divided (after the phenomenon of urbanization has 
taken place) into more specific, individual groups which we 
refer to as subcommunities. Usually, a subcommunity will 
have people with similar social and/or economic backgrounds. 
These various subcommunities of people grouped together 
homogeneously, comprise the greater urban community of vast 
types of people with wide ranges of economic, social and 
political interests. 

Although a county or nation could technically be considered 
a subcommunity of the world, we would like you to use the 
term subcommunity in regards to specific locales. 

In the following activities, you will be asked to analyze the 
affect of urbanization on communities and to test the idea 
of whether or not urbanization does, in fact, lead to 
homogeneous subcommunities. 

4 B. Actively participate in a small group discussion on the topic 

of "Examples of Subcommunities" distinguishing the 
characteristics of them. See your teacher for information 
on the formation of these groups. 

4 C. Data Sheet #3 contains a list of locations, some of which 
are subcommunities. Circle each subcommunity and state why 
you think it is a subcommunity. See your teacher for a 
copy on which to write. 

4 D. Using the map given on Data Sheet #4 construct social and/or 

economic subcommunities witMn the community. See your 
teacher for a copy of Data Sheet #4. 

4 E. Write a short essay telling what considerations must be made 

when a person moves from a rural to an urban area. 
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Objective 

Number 



F. 



6. 



H. 
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Along with four other classmates question three people In 
your school. Construct a questionnaire In advance, with 
uuestlons such as: (1) What Is your favorite amusement? 
(2) Do you like academic subjects? (3) How many of your 
friends would you consider "close?" To do this place 
these three people Into separate categories. Following 
this, question at least 15 others to see if they can be 
placed Into the three original categories. After this has 
been done, explain In a paragraph how each of the three 
original categories has now become a subgroup or subcommunlty 
of the school community, stating the differences between 
the groups. 



Design a model comnunlty with no subcommunlt^'^s. 
either a written model or a mock-up. 



Use 



View the film, "Something Old . . . Something New," which 
depicts lifestyles In urban and rural communities, and tells 
of possible ways to solve these great differences. Then 
write a short paragraph giving your opinion of the value of 
HUD In this area and the value of better community planning. 



Take the post test at this time. 
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Harlem 



Daddy's fist hit the table with a bang. If those boys have stayed 
out of school again it's gonna be me and their behinds. They're hanging 
around with those damned Ebony Dukes, that's what's got into them lately." 
He turned to Mother, shaking his fist. "I'm warning you. Nobody in this 
family has ever been to jail and if those boys get into any trouble I'm 
gonna let their butts rot in jail. You hear me?" 

Mother nodded. She knew as I did that Daddy would be the first one 
downtown if anything happened to his sons. James Junior, fifteen, and 
Claude, fourteen, were suddenly making a career out of playing hookey and 
staying out late at night, and it was true, they were messing around with 
the Ebony Dukes. 

The Dukes were the toughest gang this side of Mt. Morris Park. When 
they weren't fighting their rivals, the Black Raiders with knives, they 
were jumping the Jew boys who attended the synagogue on Hundred Sixteenth 
Street, or mugging any white man caught alone in Harlem after the sun went 
down. I had been nervous enough before about my brothers - always afraid 
they might fall off the roof (all the boys had to jump from one rooftop 
to another to prove they weren't chicken) or get run over by a car - and 
now I also had to contend with them getting knifed or killed in a gang 
fight. 1 



^ Harlem . Louise M. Meriweth'^r^ Signet Books, The New American Library, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1970. 
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A Son of the Middle Border 
by Hamlin Garland 

Hamlin Garland Is well-known foi* his writings about life In the Mid- 
west In the late nineteenth century and early twentieth century. He spent 
his early years on a farm In Iowa. The following passage from his novel, 
A Son of the Middle Border , tells about Garland's life In Iowa. Since Iowa 
was settled earner than the areas of the Great Plains you have been reading 
about, farming was more advanced there than it was In areas farther weat. 
However, Garland's description can apply to many Great Plains farms of the 
late nineteenth century. 

As I look back over my life on that Iowa farm the song of the reaper 
fills a large place in my mind. We were all worshippers of wheat in those 
days. The men thought and talked of little else between seeding and harvest, 
and you will not wonder at this if you have known and bowed down before such 
abundance as we then enjoyed. 

Deep as the breast of a man, wide as the sea, heavy-headed ... many- 
voiced ... a meeting place of winds and of sunlight— our fields ran to the 
world's end ... 

Haying was over, and day by day we boys watched with deepening Interest 
while the hot sun transformed the juices of the soil into those stately 
stalks. I loved to go out into the fairy forest of it, and lying there, 
silent in its swaying deeps, hear the wild chickens peep and the wind sing 
its subtle (gentle) song over our heads. Day by day I studied the barley 
as it turned yellow, first at the root and then at the neck (while the middle 
joints, rank [thick] and sappy, retained their blue-green sheen), until at 
last the lower leaves began to wither and the stems to stiffen in order to 
uphold the daily increasing weight of the milky berries, and then almost 
in an hour— lo! the edge of the field became a banded ribbon of green and 
yellow, languidly (slowly) waving in and out with every rush of the breeze. 

Now we got out the reaper, put the sickles (blades) in order, and father 
laid in a store of provisions ... 
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Reaping generally came about the 20th of July, the hottest and dryest 
part of the summer, and was the most pressing (urgent) work of the year. 
It demanded early rising for the men, and meant an all day broiling over the 
kitchen stove for the women. Stern, incessant toil went on Inside and out 
from dawn till sunset, no matter how the thermometer sizzled. On many days 
the mercury mounted to ninety-five in the shade, but with wide fields all 
yellowing at the same moment, no one thought of laying off. A storm might 
sweep it flat, or if neglected too long, it might "crinkle" (dry up) ... 

No task save that of "cradling" (mowing grain by hand with a scythe) 
surpassed in severity "binding on a station" (tying the grain stalks into 
sheaves, or bundles, as they fall from the reaper). It was a full-grown 
man's job, but every boy was ambitious to try his hand, and when at fourteen 
years of age I was promoted from "bundle boy" to be one of the five hands 
to bind after the reaper, I went to corner with joy and confidence. For 
two years I had been serving as binder on the corners, (to keep the grain 
out of the way of the horses) and I knew n\y job. 

I was short and broad-shouldered with large strong hands admirably 
adapted for this work, and for the first two hours, easily held my own with 
the rest of the crew, but as the morning wore on and the sun grew hotter, 
my enthusiasm waned. A painful void developed in my chest. My breakfast 
had been ample, but no mere stomachful of food could carry a growing boy 
through five hours of desperate toil. Along about a quarter to ten, I 
began to scan the field with anxious eye, longing to see Harriet and the 
promised luncheon basket. 

Just when it seemed that I could endure the strain no longer she came 
bearing a jug of c.ool milk, some cheese and some deliciously fresh fried- 
cakes. With keen. joy I set a couple of tall sheaves together like a tent 
and flung myself down flat on my back in their shadow to devour my lunch. 



BEST COPY AVAllABU 
Tired as I was, my dim eyes apprehended somethirjg of the splendor of 

the shining clouds which rolled like storms of snow through the deep-blue 
spaces of sKy and so, resting silently as a clod I could hear the chirp of 
the crickets, the buzzing wings of flies and the faint, fairy-like tread 
of smaller unseen insects hurrying their way just beneath my ear In the 
stubble (the short stubs of stalks which remain after the grain has been 
mowed). Strange green worms, grasshoppers and shining beetles crept over me 
as I dozed. 

This delicious, dreamlike respite was broken by the far-off approaching 
purr of the sickle, flicked by the faint snap^ the driver's whip, and out 
of the low rustle of the everstirring (miniature) forest came the wailing 
cry of a baby wild chicken lost from its mother— a falling, thrilling, 
piteous little pipe ... 

At noon we hurried to the house, surrounded the kitchen table and fell 
upon our boiled beef and potatoes with such ferocity that in fifteen 
minutes our meal was over. There was no ceremony and very little talking 
till the (hidden) wolf was appeased.^ 



Hamlin Garland, A Son of the Middle Border (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1917). 
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POPULATION CHANGE BY COUNTY. 1960-1971 



iansas Cits 



Joplin^^ 



^Ki'rksville 



<o1umb1d 

lefferson City 

St. Louis 




PERCENT INCREASES 




25% AND OVER 



M •0-245% 
2-9.9% 



0-1.9% 



ALL PERCENT DECREASES 



□ 



Springfield 



PERCENT DECREASE 






FT ! ■ > i 1 

:•:••••!•• 



25% AND OVER 
10-24.9% 
2-9.9% 
0-1.9% 



ALL PERCENT INCREASES 



SOURCE. U.S. CENSUS DATA 
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POPULATION CHANGE, 1960to1970 

The preliminary census results for 
Missouri sriowed that the i^tate con- 
tained a population of 4,687,759, an 
increase of 367,946, or 8.5 per cent, 
since 196a 
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DATA SHEET #2 



Below you will find a list of selected Missouri counties with each 
one's population density and number of referrals to the county juvenile 
courtsJ Study the data and determine what correlations. If ar\y, can 
be made between population, population density and juvenile delinquency. 
Then, find the ratio between referrals and population. What further 
conclusions can you make? 

^Statistics for 1970. Source State Department of Welfare, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 



1970 COUNTIES JUVENILE REFERRALS 



Counties 


Referral s 


Total Pop. 


Density 


Harrison 


49 


10,257 


14.2 


Linn 


147 


15,125 


24.3 


Jackson 


8,969 


654,178 


1,085.5 


Boone 


1,246 


80.911 


118.1 


St. Louis 


12,396 


951 ,621 


1,906.5 


St. Clair 


19 


7,667 


11.0 


Newton 


304 


32,981 


52.3 


Oregon 


4 


9,189 


11.7 


Reynolds 


0 


6,106 


7.5 


Cape Girardeau 


441 


49,350 


86.0 


Howel 1 


69 


23,521 


25.6 
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DATA SHEET #3 

Directions: Out of the following list of locations, circle the ones 
which you feel might be considered subcoiwnunities and briefly state 
why you feel this way. A little research may be necessary before 
completing this sheet. 

1. Mill Creek Valley 



2. St. Louis 



3. Upper Ladue Road Area 



4. Germany 



5. United States of America 



6. The "Hill" in St. Louis 



7. Meadowbrook Country Club 



8. Creve Coeur 



9. Appalachia 



10. St. Joseph's Church 
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Directions: Label each of the five subcommunltles of this city add explain 
why^you labeled it this way. Use any basis for identification, but remember 
what a subcommunity is. 
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CONCEPTS AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Packet III 



I. Certain family responsibilities, such as sex education are becoming 
functions of society. 

1. The student will be able to name four organizations and/or public 
Institutions In St. Louis County which have made sex education 

a greater part of their program during the past ten years. 

II. As a result of increased population density, the teenager has more 
opportunity to become involved in activities outside the family. 

2. After examining a list of teenage activities outside the family 
(as performed in different locales) » the student will be able to 
draw a conclusion in a short paragraph on the effect population 
density has on his opportunity to become Involved in activities. 

3. The student will be able to list five possible organizations or 
groups in which he can participate witwt his other family members. 

III. The role of each family member changes as a : - iult of the increase in 
population. 

4. Given statistical data showing increase., in the amount of jobs 
available to women, the student will be able'to write one paragraph 
stating conclusions about the role of the woman in today's family. . 

5. By the termination of this unit, the student will be able to write a 
short paragraph describing how the role of the father within the 
family has changed. 

6. Considering the increased population, the student will be able to 
describe in a paragraph what part a teenager should play in family 
decisions. 

Take the pre test at this time. 
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PRE-POST TEST 
Packet III 



Benavioral 

Objective 

Number 



1 1, Name four organiza ;ions and/or public institutions in St. Louis 

County which have made sex education a greater part of their program 
during the past ten years. 



2. 

3. 
4. 



2 2. In a short paragraoh of no more than 50 words, draw a conclusion 
about the effect population density has on your opportunity to be- 
come involved in activities outside the home. Examples of various 
activities are: dancing, spectator sports, CCCA, YMCA, charity 
organizations, etc. 



3. List at least five organizations or groups in which you can partici- 
pate without other members of your family. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

4. Considering the increased amount of jobs available to women today, 
write a short paragraph of no more than 50 words stating conclusions 
about the role of the woman in today's family. 



5 5. Write a short paragraph of no more than 50 words describing how the 
role of the father within the family has changed in the last 20 
or 30 years. 



6 6. Considering the increased population, descrlDe in a paragraph of 
no more than 50 words what part a teenager s.iould play in family 

o decisions. 
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ANSWER SHEET FOR PRE-POST TEST 
Packet III 



Parkway School District 

St. Louis County Health Department 

United Hebrew Temple 

YMCA 

JCCA 

Any other which the stucent can verify 

The student's answers should make reference to the idea that there are 
many opportunities for activities today (see Instructional Sequence), and 
the greater the population density, the more activities available to 
young people. 



School Clubs YMCA. JCCA 

VarsiT:y Athletic Teams Athletic Teams (Private) 

Speech and Drama Social Cljbs 

r^ebate Charity Work 

Intramural s Jobs 

Student Council Hospital 

Tutoring Staff Religious Worship 

Student's paragraphs should make reference to the fact that the role of 
the woman is changing. Because of more available jobs and an increased 
variety of jobs, women are becoming less confined to the traditional 
roles of subservience and more independent and equal in their family 
role. 



Because of the working mother and the more informed child, the role of 
the father has ,.hanged from the authoritarian figure to an equal member 
of the family. The father commands the same respect but not the 
authority and fear from other family members. 

Because of his exposure to the mass society, the teenager is more aware 
of the world around him. Because of the increased number of contacts 
with people of various views and beliefs, the teenager is more informed 
and opinionated. Consequently, he demands more respect in the family, 
wants to be treated as an equal, and feels he should have an equal 
voice in matters that will affect his familv. 
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BACKGROUXO INFORMATION 
Packet III 



f^^^ln It.^^ ^ ^^'^ °^ P^'^'^ets in this course, it was the 

feeling that one area which has been drastically affected by DODulation 
growth is the internal structure of the family/ Mother! father and child 
are finding their roles in :ife. especially within thrfamily to be 
changed greatly, possibly because of the Urge populat'on in^^eases 

tr.HiJ^.!!!? that family responsibilities are changing and that the 

are Iko cLn'a '^T'^^^f^y "^^^^ers to carry out'these responsi bin' ties 

different 1nH ?^.n °^^T''^' '° ^'"^P^^^ ^^^^ teenagers today have 

different, and to an extent m* /aried interests than a generation aoo 

and are assum ng more of an equal itarian role in the family. The father 
once the patriarchal figure with absolute authority, now finds his authon'tv 
questioned and his role somewhat unclear. i mus ms auinority 

npr^J?,-^!<,-^l!^^ creitBd these phenomena would be a 

generalization. But we cannot overlook the fact that ceenage involvement 
away from the home, less dominatinc fathers, and liberated Somen se^ to 
be found more in the urban or highly populated areas. Thus^Srhavr 
approached the change in the family with population in mind Lain as in 

d1 nr'oS^S'f °" ' P^«"^s^ or hyJotSesis. an3 may be 
^n^rS^!"^-^^ ^^"^ unit progresses. This is perfectly acceptable. However 
o? your teacher background is information ilhich surooris the concepts 

of the packet. Remember the increase in population density is beinq offS 
as only one possible cause or explanation fSr the changes in fami j^?ruaure 
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Oh! Sex Education! 



told nu' ch.rnir'^' P";n"'H"f s« cdt.cat.on proixincnts 

coiitrmirsy. Hitv (hd not want to hi- quoted snvine so but tliov 
u^ndd td „.c "off the record- that thev th<,u«ht M KCUS tc 
been GO nuht.nt ' or too pnshv (,r too piou. a„<i njn^-c si cTv 
lnndl 7th' ^ tl-V ;vould tell nu- that iu-iClts siS m n t 
h..n died he press better, that M.irv Calderonc had no sense of 
P . .he relations, or that .t u.s too bad SIKCliS eo. l ln-t iffo 
urc a pnbhe relations s,K-ciahst. (SIKCUS had lured a p , bh 
relations specialist for n time ) ' 

pro|x.iients lad crcared their ou„ troubles bv raism, -. r " tK- 
\ n and nejj,t„nacy .. uhuh thev uerc later unable to fulnil 

itc^; tt s^^A " f •^^'^^•C^'^J '•••'^1 - HOC cre- 
ated the sex ediicatiuii controur.v than the Civii Rid.t^ Mov. 
mcnt l..d created America's racial troubles And co .klcrod 
those off.the-rccord CMunu nts to be cMdeiice that sc.i u o/ ^sc^ 
education pro,.,„cnts had already come to belie r a i t l oMhe 
Ant,s propapawd.! that SIKCUS uuv ^uiltv of foisting ex e h, 
cation into tlv. schools from the outside, and that Ih.ut t e 
organi/ation. sex ed.uation would have been i l iiU n c, • 
.ind therefore iincontrovcrsial '"«n«cn(»o. local. 

came from school districts that wanted help m cstahlishi; c tlieir 

M m Caldcroiic ueut mto a coin.nniiitv. she couhl have used . 
htt^e more discretion u.th the local media-not savn.g „ rr t of 
ep<,rt|-rs for mstancr. that she- had verv personal u.eim.,1. tk 
ha/ards of shof^nn ueddn.gs. But sex education was obv w s Iv ^ 
e <Inrnuj h. mx ics. and it was my contenM..,. tnat .: \ a v 
Calderone hadn t b<en around, some other human rela t. on s ex- 
pert woMld have bar. blamed for the vognc 
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Because It just luppt jicd that ululc that vofju;.- w.,s d.vdomnc. 
a i;rcar puritan frn vv uax jiicubatinq on tlu- sluKis ,.f t j.it book 
sfo.f at Knotts Bc:rv l-arni .mtl inside the slick sex and tivil rights 
nia{;a/inc that was first displaxtt] (,„ Alabama newspaper stands 
wttcr tlic srtat Sdnu March oi iq6?. Sex education was ;i perfectly 
suited political issue for pc(»ple uho had long read polit.ral iinpli- 
catioi... into iK)rn()graphv and interracial coui)lings. people whose 
tears of the niytliit al hipp,, love niijkin^ ucre intricateiv tied up 
with tlieir tears of CoiiuniuiiMji or of anarchy. 

\nd It dich.-t seem to matter in the least that no one inxoKvd 
lu the debate at the start of ,t could prove that sex education 
would subvert the morals of Americ.ins or teach them to make 
responsible use of the sexual fucultv." It seemed -o matter 
even less ui julv of iq(K). when two men at the Universitv of Kan- 
sas Medical Schoo: 111 Kansas Citv pul)lished some fiiu.iu£;s that 
showed absolutely i:o reIatio„siup between sex edueatioii ..iid "nre- 
inarital pettiuj; anc: coital U-havior.- These two u:eu. Gerald H 
W icchmmm and Altis I.. I-lllis (resputivelv. Assistant Professor 
am Research As:.;st.n.t m the Department of iWutive Medicine 
am! C.ouummiU IL-aith i. had qiicstiMied 94; students uiroHed m 
a commmnty he ::h course at the Uiuvcrsitv of Missnuri about 
their exposure to sex cducati<m (mthidiut; £;radc level ; and their 
cxpericiKes wiMi the two aforementioned pleasurable acti\itie-s. 
niev iiiibhshcd tiicir findings in tiie }nlv. 1969. issue of The 
tamttv Coordinator. 

Several months later [ohn Stcmhacher discovered their little 
article and said (in his column) tiiat the thing disproved all the 
inflated claims of tlic sex vducatioii pr(.j)oiients. Hie more re- 
sponsible sex education proimneiits toki me thcv'd never made anv 
inflated claims: they uist thought sex education was a i;..<,d thing. 
Mary Caldcrone went on saying that sex education con.d provide 
a balancing force" against the terrible sex exploitation in the 
media. 

It didn't matter w liat sex education could do because the argu 
rnent was not about facts, it was about beliefs. H. L. Mencken 
knew about this kind of argument from the old Evolution deS« 
and he had summed it up this way: "tnaies, 

No cmitroversv to i„v kn,.^vIcdge has ever ended on the gm:.nd where 
. 1 i;.m. lA-eii the h.stor.c ouc bct^vcen Huxicv and \Vilbcr:orce tu^ 

til mi r ^^^'^ ^'"'^ 'n Kn?land. ranged al' ou:r 

he laiKisope in- ore :hc contestants had enough. It began urh Huxlev 
trvni, to prcnr tiMt 0..rw,n-s ()r,gm of the S^cccs J, a s< ' ,d boo^- 
It eudecl u,M, Rnhop W.llHrforce tnmg to pUe th..t Hux.. % cS 

I 'I'Hrf. rcr make any d.i.t in the amior of IJ, vlev^ I 

..pooi^,/c - '^t"^ M.„r ,,„K- with s.llvrhetoncal qutst.on,. I),d 
I.iithtr(n;,v. tt Ix„ \? c'.r.iiij convert Uc?* 

And si,...,larlv tl:. sex edu(ation controversv was an ..rgument 
iH- ween u n .ts ,.f believers, those who just /.neu- t:ur%cxua 
en ignremiu- o.Ktr.buted to any number of sociallv cmimend- 
/ ' -^"'^ .''f'"^^"" ""Iv one), and ti.ose whr. 

ust k wM thit vufn enlightenment created temhlc and i.rcsistible 

ch^lds n.Mi.i. .And though the two s;des might be facrimi.hmi 
ainong th,.p,ncs. .iK.-.greemg over fine psvchologi:aI •.onus, nr 
religious stvhs. tlu.r battle ahvavs centered 011 this ,.,ie\ lu-.tu-u 
of a. h: W as nr ^. „,„ knowledge of scx.ulitN . ...d ti n.- 
I roicsso, J MiK s Ma.fetti. uho was ot ali the prop.. ,ei.:, nerlijp. 
the least guiltv or making unfounded claims aix.ut :\x s.ivine 
powers of sex education, was still unable to rcimciuis.-. tlu last 
centra, article of tlu- educators' faith 
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**You sec. a course cm be dcfciulcd or.--if ifs built on an 
tclucationa] prrmisv he t(^l(! nu\ Wv r.ssunu', and wv \u\i a lot 
of capital invLsicd in it iua at CcUuinbia, that tlKTc\ a vaiuc in 
incrcasins; the infornutiou base of an individual so that ae's in 
a position to make a better decision. If an individual's acquainted 
with a wider information base, allowed an opportunitv to discuss 
ramifications of potential Inhaxior, get feedback from peas, get 
feedback from an instructor, it*s reasonable to assume \\ut for 
hivh be will make a better decision for him[self] as a result of that 
cx)H.riente tlian he would make withcmt it. 

' Now that's a premise on wh:ch most education is based 
Professor Malfetti used the phrase "letter decision" in^tead of 
"rational decision*' perhaps because he was a careful man and 
kncNv uhen he was speaking out of his own value system But the 
fact remained that he believed education could help people to 

live more rationally or more happily or whatever von call it when 
they are making "better decisions," Ami that w;is sonu thmg no 
one could prove. Hid James /(jyce make ' better dLLisious" or him 
self because he was perhaps the most alucated man of .us age? 
Did Ixlward Teller? Did Beitrand KusslII? \M lo ouru. )udge? 
'rh( y had l)etwau them altered our literature and vn\ ))hJosophy 
and invLiited nuclear warfare, and snr^ly, none could piWL- that 
their c^diuaticui aloi.e had equipped than to make "Utter de- 
cisions" f(ir tlkinsehcs or for their felUiW men. 

'"l o me." the insj^iral Mrs. Pippin^er had said, ''hit;*.ier edu- 
cation has become Auieiica's Cod. I\wplc are inclined :o think 
that if you have a Ph.O., you're God. \\V don't haw to k.iow the 
answers to evLrythintj. Satan had to know eveivthiii^, tO(.. 'Iliat s 
why he rebelled/' 

'lo hcT the yearning for knowledge was in the end scjiiuthing 
frighteruug and Faiistian, a dangerous longuig to vcnti.rc ftuth 
upon the void, a tLTublr thuat to a mythical, uusl It conscious 
innocLiice that had bu n long ago set down in a folk tak alnmt a 
place called the Garden of l\cleii 

She and her kindred spirits t.Mild lai more dinionsTite the 
outward and visible validitv of lur bilief than could i^rofessor 
Malfetti prove tli.it Min\\Kd:;e made nun lational. It v.;.s peiliaps 
the greatest ironv of the entire sex education battle tliat 'he man 
who lud. in a sense vtarted if. the man who startled the Western 
world with his revel.itious about infantile and childhood sextiality, 
had ncAer held cmt the pronnse tluit eiiligliteiiineut \\(»uiJ render 
man more rational, niough he argued for sex educatio.i, Freud 
never promised that it would produce a r ue of liap]n and reason 
able men or resolve all the conflicting claims of tlie ir eiv.liz.Uions 
and the individual genetics that propellc»d them toward that un- 
contrcillable mvsterv on the l>estial floor. 



Oh, Sex Education . Mary Breasted, Praeger Publishers, New York, 
NY, 1970, 
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TIic Good Life 

AXDUK MAUllOIS 
TranfihU'd hij Lau n ncc C. lilochman 



Until the outbreak of the First World War in 1914, we 
might have declared hopcfiill>' that mankind seomedTo ho 
making some pro;L?. ess toward eivilization. Tlie eightt enth 
century had been called "The Centuiy of Enlighteuinenf 
and it is tme that science, philosophy, and other matters 
of the spirit shone brightly during that iicriod. Cultiuc in 
the eighteenth century, -'jowcmt, was reserved lor a 
numcncally small elite; the masses remained steep, d in 
superstition and fanaticism; torture and sluver>- luwi not 
been aI>olished. The nineteenth century and the begii ning 
of the twentieth saw the rapid advance of democrac> and 
justice. Manners had become gentler. A judicial error 
could arouse the whole world to indignation, as was seen 
at the time of the Dreyfus affair. Compassion, pati>:ncc, 
and friendship among men seemed to be necessary \'irtues 
which the majority tried hard to practice. 

In 1961, alasl we must record not further progress init a 
series of tenible retrogressions. During the course <;f the 
Second World War, .vc witnessed atrocities such a:, had 
not been committed for a very long time. Torture had be- 
come standard operating procedure rather than an excep- 
tion lapse. Violence, either by war or mass disorders, had 
replaced negotiation and comproniist!. Political partisan- 
ship, natjoiialisni, ;.nd racial hatred are today resortirg to 
a terrorism that we had a ri^ht to belie%e was obsolete 
(hu- very manners today are more I^rulal. Our films and 
our theater reflect a society in which noble sentiment is 
rare and :i decent way of life held up to ridicule. Our 
screen is luoy.opul.y.cd by murders, holdups, rapes, and 
or-^'ics. As an indi' ..tion f)f how far uc have retreatt'ii m 
hnrnanity, compare the motio.j pictures deriving frnir the 
daily life (.f o.,r tin<es with La Pruuvsse Clcvcs, a nim 
based on a novel of the seventeenth century. 
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Why this retrogression? Wc might have cxpctccd the 
contrary. Wc n.iuiit have hoped that democratic educa- 
tion, in giving everyone a cliance to share the culture of 
the past, would have produced a more kindly soilcty. It 
would seem th«t lliu knowledge of the humanities, tl»at 
heritage eoninion to all men, that vast religious, literary, 
and artistic patrimony wliich could unite all peoples in 
common admiration, should have rendered impo%sibK' a 
certain barbarism whicli we so aptly call "inhui unity.*' 
Actually, the humanities no longer exercise their .lenevo- 
lent influence. For the first time in history men have 
created the United Nations-and never before in history 
have men been .so disunited. They have drawn up a Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man applicable to all without 
discrimination becauiie of country, race, or religion— and 
rarely have the rights of man been so widely disregarded 
in so many parts of the world. Why? 

There are many possible answers to this question be- 
cause there are underlying reasons of many different kinds 
which combine to produce the deplorable situation. There 
is of course the disastrous role played by the two great 
wars. There are the contributions of false doctrines and the 
philosophies of despair. And tlu«re is another cause, fre- 
quently 'jverlotiked, whic h I should like to underline here: 
Overpopulation, You may well ask: What rclations.iip can 
there be between overjiopulation and morals, between 
overpopulation and the humanities? I shall try to show 
that the relationship is wry close indeed. 

First of all, we must understand that the Imnianitics, 
broadly speaking, arc passed on from generation to gen- 
crMiun [\ii(,uq)\ the jiiedia of the family and comnainily. 
It is nr,t by the philoso])hers that our children arc taught 
good inaniicrs and moral.-;; it is \.y <;xam])le. In my biog- 
raphy of Adrienne de La Fayette, I described hn\v girls 
were brought u:^ in a religious family of the ci^ Ucenth 
century. There was no constraint; the motlicr appealed to 
hrT ilanghtcrs reason. But she was an admirable niotlier 
and nobody could possibly have lived with her without 
seeking to iinil;.te her. The twelve-year-old of tiut time 
wrote It tiers wiiic h in the perfection of style :uul stMiti- 
ment rmild be e pjaled by tew people of our day, even tlie 
best and most intelligent. 

N'ow, tins fai.iilial education, as eCicucious a.s it was 
.solidly based, h..s disappeared almost entirely tod.iv. Our 
ovei-populated cities consist of huge, hastily built i arracks 
in which families that are too big, crowd into npa. tmcnts 
that are too small. The children rarely stay home bocau.se 
there is no room for them to play. They go outside to play 
with the neighiiors' el li Id ren -perhaps to form the nucleus 
of one of the juvenile gangs wh.Ji are becoming too ne- 
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farious in too many countries today. Education ex- 
ample is out of style. The bond between generaUoii has 
grown slack. If I may be pennitteU to cite a personal ex- 
ample, my own taste for letters was transmitted to me by 
my highly cultiurwl mother who from my earliest child- 
hood read to me from the great authors, adding her own 
commentary, so tliat I should get to know the mastcrworks 
of literature at first hand. Very few mothers today would 
have the chance to exert a similar influence on their oil- 
spring. 

In the past, familial education was s'l nplcmented by 
community education. The village was a school of neigh- 
boriincss and friendship. Because a villager kncvv all his 
neighbors and also knew that he was destined to spend his 
life among them, he strove to prove himself a man o.' good 
graces and good manners. But in our ovcrpopulatcu world, 
the small community is becoming more and more icarce. 
Tn African and Asian counbies, the law of the vil]aj,e^nd 
the law of the tril)e have been the sources of all civiliza- 
tion. But since overpopulation and industrialization tend 
to create urban centers becoming (^ cr more huge, u liat is 
to become of the ceremonies and good manners of the 
l^ast? They arc disappcaring-or nearly. Wiiat ha>. hoen 
tlie basis for our nobler scntimcntj.? Love and affoction, 
which thrive best in the smaller units of society. Tnie,* 
Io\ e is not dead, but in our day it assumes its most r;iheni.' 
erul and least lovely aspects. Sexuality will never replace 
tenderness, nor will it inspire eitlier compassion or tol- 
erance. It is rather akin to brutaHty. 

The salvation of our civilization lies with the humani- 
ties as we may learn them from the great Ijooks. Tiicre is 
no finer school for fine sentiments tiian the great novels or 
the best of the theater. It should be the role of our un versi- 
ties to bring humanity back to its sources. If the universi- 
ties throughout the world could teach men of ail races 
that in our great poets and philosophers they have friends 
in cniunjon. a strong, invisible web would be woxen to 
join all i)copIcs. But in this domain, too, ovcr])0pulation 
cxrrl^ a sorry infliionce. Competition is bitter in an over- 
poptilatcd world. Man once produced about as much food 
as he ncrdcd for himself. Today moro people are cn wded 
tipoii a land than the land can feed. Those in e.\ccs.\ must 
learn to earn their living in another manner. 
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Unforttinately, they stand to cam a more generous liv- 
ing if they study subjects other than the humanities. The 
mfKlcrn world, preoccupied especially with muchint's aiui 
armutiicnls, demands enpnceis, pilots, physicists, chem- 
ists, doctors, mechanics. Education is doily becoming more 
scientific and more technical. If only the student had 
spare time enough to devote to the humanities! But the 
techniques of our age have become so complex that to 
master tlu m a student has no time to spare. The peoples 
of A.sia and .Vfrica are all demanding technicians. The 
United States, the Soviet Union, tlie countries of western 
Europe must turn them out in growing numbers to meet 
the dt-numd. As a result, the humanities are largely neg- 
lected t()(jay, and the qualities of style and precise vocabu- 
lary are declining in uU countries. This creates a ger- 
ous situation. Technicians capable of building powerful 
instruments of dreadful destruction are no longer able :o 
understand the fine shades of meaning and the delicate 
distinction between words. They are therefore helpless to 
defend themselves against the cruel and absolute doctrines 

which turn their, own techniques to the service ot lanaa- 
cism. 

An overpopuhted earth will Itriiif* forth unir lligcnt 
generations because culture demands leisure and silence, 
which have become lost qualities. Our information media 
must drop their standards lower and lower in order to 
reach the level of the new masses, innumerable and un- 
reasoningly exacting. An old Uuddliist text predicts: "The 
time will come whon grown men will have the intelligence 
of a child of ten. These ten-year-old men will be domi- 
nated by violent hates, violent malevolence, and a violent 
desire to kill." We are not far from the day when tac 
murderous mechanism of the nuclear bomb will be placed 
at the disposition of leaders with infantile minds, leaders 
hard-pressed by staiving multitudes. Should this day 
come, overpopulation will produce disintegration. 

Can this movement be stopped? Can this tide be re- 
versed? Without doubt, it can, but reversal will require 
great statesmen with the courage to stem the irrational 
increase of population throughout the world, to re-erc ite 
within our great, swarming urban centers, the old civiliz- 
ing cells~the family and the village, fountainheads of .ill 
culture, and to restore to favor in all their forms the 
humanities and the amenities of life. Is all this possible? 
The history of mankind does record examples of such great 
reversions. Christianity is one of them. 

The wild prolift nuion of men is a cancer of onr plan.-t. 
A superficial cancer may be cured. But tlie cure requires 
treatment- -and perseverance. 



Our Crowded Planet . Fairfield Osborn, editor. DouL-'leday and Co., 
Inc., Garden City, New York, 1962, 
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When Is a Family 
Not a Family? 

"THi I ATiii R IN Till wi RAGi: motlcrn home simply docs 
not exist ;is ;i person. He is eiiliei physically i-way or, men- 
ially iihsenl due \o prctKciipaiion or menu;l strain, and in 
his absence, the hij;. stroni: mother iills the hi>ri/on. A large 
pcrceniajie (it these middlc-aiied nu)tl)ers I meet as patients 
arc dissatislicd themselves, unhappy. 1his hick ot the father 
and hiishand as a stabilizing inlluenee threatens disiniegra- 
lion of i\w lamily." uarns Dr. Sliepard Ciinandes, prsMessor 
ol adi^lescent psyciiialrx at Hviston I niversiiy Law -Medicine 
Institute. 

l Ajiially devasl;iting are parents so eoneerned whh social 
status or with business advance (Is not thi* luime tlicir ]oh. 
loo!) that they are unaware of wluU is happening to their 
own families. C hiidren. rebelhn^ against such a parent who 
says carelessly, *-Oh, kids will be kidsl Johnny's jusi going 
through a phase/' may turn to drugs, become dropouts, or 
street people searching lor love and understanding in a tcch- 
noh^gical age prouder ol' its c*imputers than its humanity. 



What's Right With Us Parents? G. N. Fletcher. Wm. Morrow and Co-, Inc. 
New York. NY, 1972. 
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THE TOUGH JOB 

OF BEING A GOOD PARENT 

being arc ob.,«sed wi«, 

not at ail certain (hanhcv ! '^.™™a» I-arcnts arc 

evident .l,a, in „» othl??!,^^?^'*^^^^ » " ' » 
« cultural anxiety alwut the rcarin* ,1^" I*""'™ 

FwnfUri,?) " "^'"'^ Happtnlns to Our 

f^'icd as a mother Je.-.vcs he with .n I '^'^ ^"'^ 
"f failure. It is .-.s if she h-.J f ? . ovcrpouerinij .ser.. 
reason for existing "^''^ ^'''^ ^^''^ <^ore of I cr 

child;';^^^^^^^^^ to he a good parent t...r 

iH.turecn husband and wile, rL'f ' '^'"'"''^ °' ^"^'"^^'^ 

arc grown and no Ion JTn ^h h ' T"" 

percent of the qua relf r t] ^""^ ' 

It has proXnc^^ t^^^^^^^^ ^^^^'J. 

oten easy to be a good rarer:.. 

The Tough Job of Being a Good Parent 
Ancient records doeumcnt thit nn« ^ •. • 

from the feld.. ,„ exasperation and despair °he sa« °l" 
pl.eno]^elt~ X^^^ °' 'his 
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Dilemmas of the Modern Parent 

The eontcmporury parent is caught between the desire 
to be a good parent, on the one hand, and several forces 
that have combined to mitigate against the achievement of 
that goal, on the other hand. 

To begin with, every parcn: is at the mercy of forces be- 
yond Iiis control in the particular child born into his home. 
That is, parents have no choice about which child is bom 
to them. Often the child's very birUi is an "accident." The 
patents have no control over sex, body build, heredity, or 
temperamental qualities which some scientists now 
Jjiink may be genetically determined or inllucnced. In 
orief, to become a parent is to commit oneself to a rela- 
tionship with another human being "sight unseen." One of 

Family Problems and What to Do About Them 
the facts '.,f lifo is that parents may have children whom 
they would noi choose as friends. But perhaps the feclinc 
on ihc part of the child makes it mutual. 

Although it does not occur to most of us to quarrel with 
the fate that placed a particular child in our home, some 
adults could doubtless he belter parents to a dilTerent child 
WitJi a different makeup. 

Secondly, being a parent is complicated by the rapid anu 
umultuous social changes taking place in twentieth-cev 
Uity America. In stable, relatively unchanging societies the 
matter of being a parent and a child remains rather un- 
Changed from generation to generation. In these societies 
most all parents rear their children very much alike. Tl.ev 
hav-e similar limits, expectations, and goals. Compare that 
with the host of differing styles <,f life in your comniunitv 
No only arc the limits, expectations, and go:ils for vour 
child CJerent from those you grew up under, but the%' are 
also I.kely to be different from those of other p.-.rents n 
your present community— even the next-door nei-hlvr' 
Thus the parents of one child have an eleven oVUv'.. 
de;.dl,„e for iheir child to be in from a date, uiiile oth.T 
parents have the midnight hour, and others one oVh-. v 
And th. ai'c .-.t which a child can start dating in o:k f.:- \ 
IS as so,m as the child is ask.d, while another f.:mi!'. s.a>. 
Not until you re fourteen,- and another. "Not until 
sixteen." 

The present sceicty is changing so rapidly that cinij- 
rearmg practices that were a.ipropriatc for a cradc-. vv: 
son may not he appropriate for a youncer son when he 
reaches that age. Thus, the modern parent is depriNed 
some of the learning experience to be derived from K-r- 
a parent to older children. 

Thirdly, modem parents arc faced with a lack of cl.-.ir 
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The Toush Job of Being a Good Parent 

parental models. There is no clear cut pattern to follow 

. u ^ "'^f*'* ^bout What thcv J.r,v 

want to be as parents than what they do w^n to I J 
modem father, for example, is faced ui A a eo^^f. 
niodcl of a father that i. partly derived from the ^ t 
a father .n a patriarchal so.ieiv ;.nd paniy fr „„ t"^ \; 
glomerate slylcs of family life to be found'arZd „m ' 
day Part of this model calls for him to be a stro h ] 

cans ror iiim to be i»ndcr<5tandini» i fr; ^ ^ j 
Fourihly. ihe parem-s task is „,adc difflculi hv th. i 
he da-lm„ m ihc aulhority of the husband and f .,1 I r 

rinem. {Parents m Modem America n «;i \ v,u • 
FamU, Problem and WUa, ,o Do About THem 
ni"n a. a par™ a, tomf 

IhL-msclvcs lh-,n li e' t^'. '•■"P'^Mions of 

'o IV col.; , 'i tf "•'-''•iidrcn 
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hud to work." Furihcrtnore. in ihc realm of personal b.- 
thcZw P 7"^ ^'"'^ <^«Pc«aUons of 
^m,b..rc Johnny's behavioral problems to a phase he was 

some he cdiiary caase: "Jfs that Stevens' blood in L " 
The mcHl.,^ parent is denied sueh luxuries. Instead he 
Names nnjself with. ''Maybe Vm putting too mueh prct 
^^c on h.m,' or other such sclf-blame explana- 

This brings us to a sixth dimension of the problem of 
TZi: '''f ^^^'"^'"S finge?of fan. V 

Parent feels himself surrounded by a host of hccusimi 

iTtoT!::'^ '^"'^ 

children on. P'*'^'^'"- "° ^'^ 

?e ds ^^. r ^ ' °f ^^hat the parent 

confSt f ^'^P '^"^'-'"^ f-'' comfortable and 
confident m h,s role as parent, thc-frtepcrts offrt contribute 

The Tough Job of Being a Good Parent 

to undermining the parent's self-confidence and create un- 
necessary anxieties. " 

wi!"^^^' the modem parent's task is complicated by the 
longer years of dependency of the ehUd. It is commoSv 
recogntzcd that the human offspring is dependenJ uZ his 

T^Z I """^ ^«osnized sometimes is that these years 

♦Aat the child gets a high sehool education, but he r^usf 
now continue his responsibility on through c.illepe L po 

cotdST;h:i^^^^^^ f""-^^ ^"^ ^ - 

consiucrid 4 child s r/v/tf in some circles Even ni:,rrl-.„„ 
"jay no, fee .he p.„„, of .his flna„cml re JoS*S 

„ . ™ 1- you're old enough to ccl married 

you re old enough Ic. support yourself* their l iheTdt" 
mm,sh,„». To be sure, many parents welcome hes et 

wfhdnwi^r ' """"""y "''"'"'■"^ ""hoJ for 

Withdrjwmg from marriage-divorce. FoRunatelv most 

S.c"arrda« '° ^'^ Bu. probably 
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rm Wo«.„s o.. T„H O.0 y„,,„ 

«Ji:NnuAriovs 

firowing „p. ^ tcncratioMs liavc grown up and aro 
JHJononWcUK up in ,hc 

^W.c,hcr <,r not'ihc iti '^^^^^^^^^^ ^^'^ '^0. as 

After all. a vast occ .n ^''"'^'^ ''•"^^ should stav out 
Hicr. World War 1^::^::^^':'^;^:'^^ fa-. 
•pockets, and a worldwid^ cornmun.w "^^'^"^ "f i^^l ni^.hr. 
d^'y shrunk tJ,a, occvn t^aTr^.Tr "^"'^'^'•'^ ''^^ 
"'^•-^ 'Von, shore to shore '''^''"^ '^'^^ ^"^V n:in. 

"canon and hard uork wcrV v ' "1'^'^ ^"'"^'"^ ^"^J" 
Ihcm info that paradise- bur « ? •^'"''"'^ '^"^'^i-'^- 

^^ar when the "Philistines" rr ^old 

as threatening to take over were xicw. J 
»hc country, ft was this L/ ^ " 

McCarthy Ld his O^rnt^^ "''^ Senator J.c 

pie reached the "ProS 1 ^^^^^^^^^ P- ' 

J'-fivc years now an older generation nf 

Americans has drunk d/Jl I L^ middle-cl.:^^ 

deeply of the miJk and hone, of ..n 

"^^^ ^^^^-^'on Gap: m^rs ,r All Mour 

-even lean 

<^"n{rast that world with fh^ « 
P'-'opio Jind themselves VlL?r?n"'"' ^"''^ ''^''^'^ >-^^"n^ 
f Pcd the lives <.f ar p ^:.rtr' ''^'^'''^ 

. granted. A.ul wuh the , . . 'T'- ^"^•>- ^^'l^^' f-r 
t<'ries.all predictions 1^ " ^'^ ^-'^'"P'^'^rs in fac- 

of jKinr With ,.,ds ptd^::. r.^dT'"^^ -^^--^ 

fruits of an indn^.ri ./ i People. 
«f t'^e older ge:e;: -^^^^^^^^^ -tuu/to 1-. 
cleaning ovens, stereo rcconi n '* '^•'^"v.sion. .sclf- 

young can never re^enX ' S'".''^'^^ '"'^ 
em. They take these t f.^^l': I^t ' ^"^ 
a far country, across an ocean ff ' J"' ^'"'^ ^^em is 
of the younuvr "ene ation ? '^^^''^^•^'norc, many 

-'th the Proiresr^T d^ trSi;" 
son said; "Htm can v..,, c ''''' >°""i-' P^r- 

air unbreathahle. p\l r?^^'-^-^"' ''-^-'"'ue 
natural resources ar '^e fish, our 

streets and countr>.si,i/rt,,tw'?'^^^ "^'^^ '■''"^^ 
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About the time the new generation was horn, the world 
was ahniptly and dramatically thrust into the electronie 
age. Today the whole world is caught in an interlocking 
network of electronic communications. What was an ocean 
barrier to one generation is so insignificant as scarcely to 
merit attention to the present electronic age. This genera- 
tion has grown up with almost instant reporting of events 
from the far corners of the world. Because of ihi>, par- 
ticularly television, they are no longer ignorant about how 
others live, and they no longer feel remote, untouched by 

Famiiy Problems and What to Do About Them 

events on the other side of the world. Whereas their p..r 
cms considered themselves ciii/ens of a nation, thv'ir dul- 
drcn in many respects consider themselves to be w,«lJ 
citizens. 

Many of the younger generation have become sinsifi/al 
fo the subtle (and sometimes not so subtle) hypoeriMCN 
of our society. They score the older generation u^T iis 
schizophrenic living, for talking of equality but squelch- 
ing those who seek to claim it. for talking of love but 
practicing indilTerencc. for panicking when they have 
their jobs but proudly proclaiming that if the p<ior wcrm i 
so la/y. they coulil find work. It is not enough for ihc 
older generaiion to say. "«ut look how much things have 
improved since I was a child." Nor is it enough to say. 
"You've told me about my hypocrisies, now teirmc about 
yours." Nor wjll bumper stickers proclaiming, '*Amcni..». 
love it «)r leave it" gel the job done. All that the youni; 
know is that the "wonls of our mouths and the ni'cilila. 
tions of our hearts" do not c»»ineide. They should. 

In brief, the forces that have sli:iped the worlds of p;ir- 
ents and chiidren are vastly dillerent. The parents' hvcs 
were shaped by two world wars, economic boom and bu t. 
hunger, poverty, the decay of rural Am^irica, the r.ulio. 
and the automobile. The new generation's lives have been 
shaped by prosperity, worldwide television, the bomb, jet 
llight, the growth and decay of our sprawling cities, free- 
wheeling technology, anil the destruction of our natural 
environment. Because of this. Margaret Mead says that 
antil recently our elders could say, "I have been yount; 
and you have never been old." But today the young can 
reply, "You have never bcerj young in the world I am 
young ia." ' , . . . 



Family Problems and What to do About "hem . Wallace Denton. 
The Westminister Press, Philadelphia, 1971 . 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

Economic Chan<ir<i in the Family 

While thi- American family was thus shaped to rural society, 
the uniformity of this aclapt.it iuii tho country over should not be 
exaggerated, even for the colunial period when more than nine 
of every ten persons lived on the soil. Almost from the start thpre 
were cities in the land, which, however few and small, never- 
thcless were focal points for innovation and chanjjc in the culture, 
and therefore in the family as well. The impact of iirI).tnizatjon 
upon Anurican society is som. times assumed to Iw largely con- 
temporary, but in fact cohjnial cities xery early deveFopal an 
tirban way of life and constantly diifused new ideas and artifacts 
to their hinterlands."-" As centers of trade they contained stores 
and market places where gfio.Is could he hon^ht. In them, too. 
gathered skilled artisans and ap]n. ntices in stifficient :ui:nhers to 
perform ntnnerous tasks which farmers elsewhere had to do for 
themselves. The establishment of shops and mills followed upon 
the advent of these craftsmen and increased the volume and 
variety of products locally available. Tlius the standard of living 
rose in the cities, and we althy families, some possessed of for- 
tunes assrinbled in New World commerce, developed genteel 
family practices. Urban re sidents organized formal social clubs 
and societies, founded schools, increased church activities, and 
fostered urban forms of recreation. These expanded undertakings 
enabled city people to secure more and more of die nccessiUes 
of life as well as social diversions outside the home, and so 
reduced their economic and social dependence upon family 
members. 

These urban influences were extended to other parts of the 
country as population multiplied and found its way westward. 
On each new frontier the colonial experience terr'^d to be re- 
enacted: first, farms were established on which the family was 
self-sufficient, with family members or local craftsmen fahricatinj; 
a large variety of artifacts; later these home manufactures were 
reduced or eliminated when finished articles became available 
for purchase in nearby, newly found. d cities. By the time that 
the last frontiers were being settled, after the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the industrial development of the countr>' 
was already so advanced that the first stage of this progression 
could be and was Lrgely skipped. Thus, in farm as well as urban 
families, ahhou^h much less drastically than in the latter, some 
productive functions were abeady being withdrawn from the 
family by these years. 
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After 1840 the economic expansion of the country c^uickcntd 
when its economy s^hifted ixam mrrrhant to industrial capitalism 
through the successive application of factory production Brst to 
textiles, then to iron, clotlnng, boot.-? and slioi-s, giins, dressed 
meats, and eventually to innumorable othrr commodities."^ In- 
dustrial capitalism imdrrwent a rapid accrloration following 
1870 and achieved the economic exploitation of the entire con- 
tinent in the next few decades. During this period machine 
technology was established in most existing industries and ex- 
tended to new ones, the nation s natural resources were mapped 
and brought into development, new forms of fuel and power 
were discovered, and rail lines were extended to every region of 
the country, oppninij them to settlement. By the turn of the 
century the econom}* had advanced into a nc'xt stage, that of 
finance capitalism, when supercorporations came to dominate 
industry, and persons or institutions of colossal wealth, in turn, 

to control them* Labor began also to organize in these years and 
to pit its strength against organized business- Then last, com- 
pelh^d by two world wars and the protracted depression of the 
1930 s, the federal government has increasingly intervened in the 
economy to control and aid industry and labor alike, and to 
safeguard their interests in a world become perilous to them. 
With tliese actions and others since then, a complex interrelation 
of government, industry, and labor has been forged into the 
present economic structure 

These massive events, a full account of which is beyond the 
purview of this study, brought great concomitant changes to 
the family.-^ For with them there began in earnest those shifts 
in its economic practices which were earlier noticed for the 
Kn^lish family. Tlu ir effeet was to displace the fam.ly from its 
eeoni.mic base by transferring its produetive functions from the 
homo to induj^try and to make il\ rnaint«nuntr tliereaftcr de- 
pendent upon the outside employmerit of its wage earners. Thus, 
except perhaps on farms, the considerable self-subsistence*of 
the family and its character as a cohesive economic group passed 
away. After tins, f.^mily members could no longer participate in 
the work which their male heads performed somewliere in the 
falinc of itidustry, nor could they continue self-employed except 
in the routine, impaid chores of the household. TTie conditions 
of employment, too, became considerably changed for family 
workers and far beyond their powers to control. They toiled for 
hire at jobs and in places determined by business mr*nagement. 
Their typos of employment, while infinite and diverse in nature 
and by no means confined only to factory or shop, were uniformly 
characterized by specialization of function, constant supervision, 
insecurity of tenure, and money wages. Because the costly and 
complicated machinery of production liad to be asiemblcd in 
one or a few places, cities became the almost univers:.! domiciles 
of the new economy. Once cities possessed large industries, they 
attracted still other businesses and manufactures to them» and 
expanded into metropolitan concentrations of people and indus- 
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The ability of adult family members thus to holU jobs in indus- 
try gave them relative financial indepeiidence of parents or other 
relatives and bred economic individualism in thtm. Sons and 
daughters were enabled to free themse lves from strict control 
by tlieir elders and to rebel against other family restraints which 
appeared irksome to them. Similarly, wives could better resist 
the domination of husbands when they had a sc paratc source of 
income. The individualization of family wage earners was further 
increased by the fact tlmt on the job each participated in a work 
community whose members and practices the others in the family 
could not know except casually or vicariously. Each also under- 
went some amount of different occupational conditioning of his 
life and manners. This caused at least some dispersal of their 
- interests and affiliations, which later on, when children were 
married and establislied in their diverse employments, often led 
to divergences in their personalities, class position, place of resi- 
dence, and friends. As a result they tended to drift apart from 
each other and so to reduce their common family sentiments. 
Kindred were separated and winnowed in this same way. and 
the obligations of kinship therefore contracted. 

Women's status in family and society was especially benefited 
by these economic developments. The availability of employment 
provided them a means of independent subsistence and reduced 
or removed male suzerainty over them. Even when they did not 
work tliey could use the possibility of a job as an alternative to 
tlic first and even sec ona marriage proposal which came to them, 
and particularly to the vocations of housekeeping and child care 
which hitlierto had been almost their only destiny. Their eco- 
nomic position was being concurrently strengthened during these 
years by state legislatures, it will be recalled, which replaced 
many of their common-law disabilities with numerous statutory 
rights, including retention of their own earnings. In turn these 
advances became the basis of mtich other amelioration which 
has since come to women and has resulted in their substantial 
freedom in the society. 

Children, too, were considerable beneficiaries of tlic economic 
development of the nation. The constantly increased productivity 
of the economy made it possible for the society to afford the 
child's removal from tlie labor force ^during his growing years, 
and to provide him with increased rights and opportunities 
appropriate to childhood. Economic utility of children, except 
on farms, has therefore dwindled considerably, and child-lahor 
laws exist to preserve the new situation by prohibit .ng their 
premature < rnployrnent in iiidustry. More chilJr(*n atter.c! school 
for a longer time now, and they are brought up more ii.dr.li^cnily 
in their families than was formerly possible. Tlu y are uo longer 
hurried into precocious adulthood, but instead preferably re- 
tained in a prolonged childhood and allowed to mature gradually 
according to their advancing a^^e and sex grades. 

Thft American Family fn the 20th Century, John Sirjamakl. 
U. Press, Cambridge, 1959. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE 
Packet III 



ADMINISTER THE PRE-TEST AT THIS TIME. 



Behavioral 
Objective 
Number 

1 



Concept I: 

A. Explain to the students who are working on this activity that this 
IS a Jvpothesis. We are trying to test whether or not the family is 
being repldced by society in terms of traditional family responsibili- 
ties. This Is an activity which probably should be assigned as homework 
because of the quantity of time required to complete 1t,»and the fact 
that most of the activity requires the use of a telephone. 

After the students have completed the activity, collect their answer 
sheets, observe the answers, and give the papers back to the students. 
These papers should be kept by the student, not only as a reminder, but 
as a study sheet for the packet test. The teacher should make a list 
for himself of about ten of the various groups, taken off of the student's 
answer sheets. The teacher can then use this for future reference and 
testing. 

Concept II: 

A. You will probably do this as a class activity, but it can be done 
m student groups if there is a student chairman. Each student is to 
read aloud his list after all have been completed. One student should 
be at the board recording the activities of the two groups. (Record 
only those which haven't been p«^eviously mentioned.) When the two 
coL-ns are completed, it should be obvious that those who lived in 
higii density areas had a greater variety and longer list of activities 
m which to become involved. 

B. This activity, like previous ones, is aimed at having the student 
think about the hypothesis that the family is no longer the primary 
place for socialization. Obviously, the lists which you receive will 
vary. Chek each list over for validity and make sure the student has 
legitimate groups and the general purpose of each group. Return the 
lists after checking them. 

Some types of groups that you probably should look for are: 



School Organizations 
Clubs 

Varsity Athletic Teams 

Speech & Drama 

Debate 

Intramural 

Student Council 

Tutoring Staff 



Out of School Organizations 

YMCA & JCCA 
Athletic Teams 
Social Clubs 
Charity Work 
Jobs 

Hospital Volunteering 
Religious Worship 
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Concept II Optional Activities: 



C. If any students do this activity, be sure to recoimiend that as part 
of their research for this activity they refer to Families In Crisis . 
This book points out that the family Is still Impoihtant to the teenager, 
but that families 50 years ago were much "closer knit" than they are 
today. The family 50 years ago was almost the entire source of social 
activities while today, very little Is done by the teenager with his 
family. 

These Ideas should be looked for In the students* report. Other Ideas 
are fine, but the teacher should encourage the student to look at the 
topic from the angle of change In the family and to what extent popula- 
tion Increases might have effected the change. 

0. This activity is self explanatory. Another suggested method for 
doing this activity might be to have some of the reports pr'-sented 

to the class followed by a short class discussion analyzirii, the reports. 
Some questions that could be posed to the class are: 

1. In what ways Is organization "X" replacing the family, in terms 
of traditional family functions? 

2. Has the "mass population" forced the family members to seek sociali- 
zation from members of society other than his family? 

These types of questions (and others you may wish to choose) are open- 
ended and require opinion type answers. The object of the activity is 
to get the student to consider what is possibly happening to the family 
structure. 

E. This activity should be brought to the students' attention early in 
the unit. This will allow the displays to be up during the discussion 
of this packet. This is a must if the full thrust of the unit is going 
to be developed! 

Also, consult your principal about possibly putting some of the bulletin 
board displays done by your students in the main building display cases 
or on its bulletin boards. 

F. The teacher in this activity need only to be careful to find out 
as much as possible about any film suggested by a student. Previewing 
the film would be the best approach. 

Be sure to see your building AV coordinator at the beginning of the unit 
and explain that you ir,ay need a 16 mm projector for a week at a time. 

Any films should be shown only to those who desire to see them. It is 
not mandatory for all students to see every film on organizations 
outside the family. 
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Concept III Required Activities: 



A. This project Involves the research technique of content analysis. 
Students will investigate what mass media has to say about various role 
relationships In the family. 

Except for assigning and explaining It, this project can be done out- 
side of class. If desired, however, you could take class time to* have 
students share their findings after they have completed the project. 

To carry out the project, arrange for each student to choose one of the 
three family role relationships he would like to research (see Data 
Sheet #1). Then have each student select one of the mass media listed 
(see data sheet) to use as a source for his data. You should stress 
to the students that they attempt to obtain as broad a sample as pos- 
sible. For example. If a student were using men's magazines, he should 
try to examine a number of different men's magazines rather than just 
different Issues of the same magazine. The larger and broader the 
sample, the more valid the data will be. 

Give the students some time to collect their data, perhaps three days 
to a week. If you allow each student to choose any one of a variety of 
methods for writing up his project (a song, a poem, a picture, a news- 
paper editorial, etc.), you will get some Interesting papers. 

The term "content analysis" involves the counting of the number of times 
a given word, stereotype, attitude or value appears in a given context. 
This method Is most commonly used to analyze the content of the mass 
media. For example, a sociologist might want to make a study of the num 
ber of advertisements for a particular kind of product appearing In 
a selected group of magazines. He would conduct a content analysis by 
counting the number of ads that promote a particular kind of product. 

Finally, the suggested questions for the students to consider are aimed 
at showing the uncertainty of family norms and roles in the eyes of 
the media and people In general. You may choose to have the students 
think about other questions as well. If you wish. 

B. Your only instructions to the student in this activity should be to 
tell the student to try and get a random sample In the ten females he 
choose to Interview. 

You might suggest the following questions for the student to use In 
his interviews: 

1 . Do you have a job? 

2. What is you.- "role" in life, as you see it? 

3. Are you content playing this role? 

4. Would you act the same way if you had a job/were a housewife (de- 
pending on the answer to question 1)? 
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C. When you carry out the debate In this packet, be sure to do the 
following: 

1. Assign a team to each side (pro and con) of the Issue. 

2. Make sure each team has a chairman who will do the speaking for the 
team (all members do debate research prior to debate). 

3. Have no more than five people on a side. 

4. Consult your drama or speech teacher for more specifics. 

D. The object of this activity is to show that an Increase in people 
has created a necessity for kinds of jobs for women. Have this activity 
done in groups of 7 to 9, so one personnel man won't be "bugged" three 
or four times. 

Some companies that probably have changed in the types of jobs they offer 
women are: 

Bell Telephone 
Union Electric 
Famous -Barr 
Stix-Baer & Fuller 
Ira E. Berry, Realtors 

Whatever companies are contacted should have been in business for at 
least 20 years, and preferably 30 or more. This will allow for the 
student to have more graph data. 

The graph the student does should have one axis called "years" and 
numbered 1910, 1920, 1930, etc. The other axis should be "Number of 
Different Jobs for Women" and numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 

E. Preview the film "Women Up in Arms" and decide what approach you 
wish to use with it. You emphasize that an Increased population 
density has had an affect on liberating women. 

Obtain the film through County AV, SA, BW, 28 minutes. 

The film depicts many of the social and cultural changes taking place 
in Tunisia, e.g. westernization of dress. Inroads of popular music, 
coed schools, etc. 

Collect Data Sheet #2 checking to see that the student has Indeed 
found three groups that could be considered women's lib. Some possible 
answers are: 

1. N. 0. W. (National Organization of Women) 

2. National Women's Caucus 

This could be used as a short quiz if desired. 

G. Be sure the student has surveyed at least ten males for thi- activity 
(object is to see if a "mass society" has caused children to gain a 
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Behavioral 

Objective 

Number 



broader "worldly" sense and consequently, become more rebellious to the 
ideas of their parents}. Some questions for the students' survey might 
be: 

1. How old are you (the older and more experienced parent, the better)? 

2. Have you found a reduction in the authority you exercise over your 
children in the past couple of years? 

3. If so, why do you feel this has taken place? 

4. Are you an urban or rural resident? 

H. This activity is aimed at showing the change in modes of discipline 
within the family over the last 50 years. Exposure of both parents 
and children to more ideas, the mass media, etc. (all synonomous with 
more people) probably has changed family philosophies about discipline, 
role relationships, etc. Make sure the student, compares and contrasts . 

I. This activity is a good means for students to express their views of 
the changing roles in the family. 

Allow three or four people to a skit and give everyone a chance to take 
part. A skit need not be longer than 15 minutes. It is expected that 
many of these might be humorous. 

0. Activity J is self explanatory. Make sure the student interviews 
adults (over 30). He may use any approach for his interview (phone, 

in person, etc.) but should ask the question, "What should a father be?" 

Again, when the student hands in his comparison between the skit and 
tapes, he should offer his opinion as to whether an increased popula- 
tion density has changed the father's role. 

K. Self explanatory - just follow student directions and collect the 
data sheets which you distributed. 

L. This is another activity aimed at simply having the student consider 
the changing role of the child in the family. In this case, we are 
dealing with the area of assuming responsibility. This activity will 
help the student to see that he has accepted responsible jobs, duties, 
and positions much earlier than kids of years ago. Some examples the 
students may cite may be: 

1. service organizations 

2. driving to school 

3. opening a savings account at the bank 

M. This should be another "fun" activity and it is highly recommended. 
This w^'ll be a way for the teacher to see how the student views himself 
in his .amlly setting. 
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Behavioral 

Objective 
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The discussion on these cartoons should include the following questions: 

1. What does this cartoon say? 

2. What role does Johnny feel he plays in his family? 

3. Is this similar to your role in your family? 

4. Do you think young people always had this family role? 

5. What is responsible for your being placed in this role? 

6. Are roles changing? 

Hopefully, students will mention the idea that perhaps the mass 
society (more people) and its overpowering aspects (communication, 
technology, mass media, etc.) is responsible for affecting family life 
and the roles within the family. 



ADMINISTER THE POST-TEST AT THIS TIME 
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SETTING BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Only about ]0% of the population of the United States does not live 
in some type of family setting. Most of us obtained our first social 
experience from the family. For many Americans, the family is the only 
true primary group that they experience in a world filled with bureaucracy. 
In fact, the family is the institution which Americans are least likely 
to give up. 

Yet, no one contests the fact that family life in America has under- 
gone tremendous changes in recent years. Though the family has been af- 
fected by population increase, urbanization, and industrialization, this 
packet attempts to show those affects which have come about or are 
related to population increase. Because of this particular element, we 
find family responsibilities changing. The world of the child is being 
opened more to out side influences, and the roles of the mother and 
father are changing to meet a society more densely populated and filled 
with a multitude of new attitudes and mores. Exactly how population 
increases have changed one of America's most important institutions 
from authoritarian in scope to equal itarian in nature, is the focus of 
this packet. 
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BEST COPY RVMlABli 



CONCEPTS AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



I. Certain family responsibilities, such as sex-education are be- 
coming functions of society. 

1. The student will be able to name four organizations and/or 
public Institutions In St. Louis County which have made sex- 
education a greater part of their program during the past ten 
years. 

II. As a result of Increased population density, the teenager has more 
oppprtunlty to become Involved In activities outside the family. 

2. After examining a list of teenage activities outside the family 
(as performed In different locales), the student will be able to 
draw a conclusion, in a short paragraph, on the effect population 
density has on his opportunity to become Involved In activities. 

3. The student will be able to list five possible organizations or 
groups in which he can participate without his family. 

III. The role of each family member changes as a result of the Increase in 
population. 

4. Given statistical data showing Increases in the amount of jobs 
available to women, the student will be able to write one paragraph 
stating conclusions about the role of the woman in today's family. 

5. By the termination of this unit, the student will be able to write 
a short paragraph describing how the role of the father within 
the family has changed. 

6. Considering the Increased population, the student will be able 
to describe in a paragraph what part a teenager should play in 
family decisions. 



You should take the pre-test at this time. 
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ACTIVITIES 



Behavioral 

Objective 

Number 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Concept I Required Activities: 



A. 



Contact several St. Louis County organizations or public 
institutions and determine at least four which have made sex- 

!a^S! f^®*?^®^P*r^ **^eir program during the past ten 

years. The St. louis County Health Dept., YMCA, Jewish 
community Center.your church and the curriculum department 
^LiJ"'' school district can act as starting points in your 
search for this information. After obtaining four names, 
list under each on a piece of paper the age group (or groups) 
to which the organization makes its sex-education services 
available, and to what extent each organization has Increased 
Its sex-education program. 

Concept II Required Activities: 

A. You and each class member will make a list of the social 
activities (or interests) which you now pursue or have pur- 
sued within the past two year period. The activities are to 
be those In which your other family members do not actively 
participate. Group the completed lists into two general areas: 
those belonging to students having lived or now living in 
high population density areas; those belonging to students 
having nvefl or now living in low population density a reas. 
One of the class members should write on the chalkboard the 
resu ts of this "activity poll." The best way to list the 
results on the board is to list in columns the activities mentioned 

tlitt . 2r°"£ ^""i'"? duplications. Then you will each 

write a paragraph, based on the differences you observed in 
Honc?Ju ^2 two groups as they relate to population 

density, and state a conclusion as to what affect you felt 

JS^ol?!^®! ''f? 9".^^® opportunity to become involved 

in extra-familial activities. 

List five school organizations and five out of school conmunity 
type organizations in which you can participate without your 
other family memoers and indicate in a short sentence, the 
motive or general purpose of each organization. A good way to 
get started on your school organizations is to talk to one of 
the various club sponsors about the purpose of his club. 

3 Concept II Optional Activities: 
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Write or present orally with your teacher's consent, a one page 
typewritten report comparing the role that the family played in 
social activities for teenagers 50 >ears ago and the role which 
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the family now piavs in these activities. One good source of 
information is your grand-parents. Refer also to Families In 
Crisis, listed in the bibliography. ^o^amllles in 

3 D. Choose one of the ten organizations which you named in the 
required activity (B) for Concept II and prepa?eTwritten 
m^hlicS? Including purpose, cost of 

IfJ P «ny). services available to its members and 
what motives you feel people might have for joining this 
particular group. Discuss in your report what effect you think 
the organization might have on its members. 

3 E. Prepare a bulletin board display of one of the ten organi- 

re!i;?c^rav%lK^^ -P-^-ive picSu?^'of the 

^ ^' ^^Irlirl ?•? °^ yjijr.ten organizations and see if a free public 
ItZJ'J r^*" 9roup is available, if so. consult your 

teacher to see if the film may be shown to the class When 
you chose an organization, pick one which the clasris unaware 
of, or only vaguely familiar with. 

4,5,6 Concept III Required Activities: 

^'Ul intent of a particular 

ZtlrVaA 'P^^^r^ °^ relationship? are 

portrayed. Following the instructions on Data Sheet 1 . choose 

^ecif c i^i^J I? h^-.K^''*'"'"^ ^^'^^'"g careful and 

nSrJrlioH ?! ?! ^^''■^^^ relationships are 

finln?^^9' plL^^^ ^"^^^^"^ supposed to manage the 

Jn vSSr ?ind Jnl ^^n^'r-i^ • P'P^'' containing conclusions 

nnr.H?ir,-ri^ Considering the results in relation to 
population increases. 

4 B. In this activity, question at least ten females over eighteen 
about what they feel their roles in life should be. a 
paragraph, state the differences you found in answers given by 
those females who have a job and those who are housewives. 

If'^fn'^jr'' u" * ^u^^^l °" Society, a Woman's Place 

II I familiar with the procedures 

on how to debate, see your teacher. 

°* Sf^fln"/'!!^""^^^'"!; contacting at least three 

personnel departments of various companies, construct a graoh 
showing increases in different types'of job openings for women 

g?Sups orroJl^"' 'P"'^'^^*' instructions (Do tSiS ^n 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
View the film. "Women Up in Arms" and in a class discussion.- 
orally summarize the film and any implications you see for the 
role of the woman in the future. 



F. On Data Sheet 2 list two women's lib groups in the St. Louis area 
and state your reason for labeling them as such. See your 
teacher for a copy of Data Sheet 2. 

G. In this activity, you are to survey at least ten males who are 
parents and ask them if they have noted any change in their 
authority as a parent over the last couple of years, state 
your results in no more than five concise sentences. 

H. Conduct a survey of ten people over age 30. asking "What 
happened to you if you were disrespectful to your parents'* 
Compare these answers to answers of at least ten people under 
age 18 and note any comparisons or contrasts in answers. 
Write a conclusion in a paragraph on this survey. 

I. Take part in a small group skit and act out how you see the 
role of the father in a "typical" contemporary family. 

J. After you have participated in the skit in activity I, 
tape record at least three opinions of, "what a father should 
be from interviews with adults. A comparison should be made 
and differences possibly the result of population increases? 
Limit your answer to two sentences. 

K. On Data Sheet 3 list at least three major family decisions of 
the last year and state what part you played in each decision. 
See your teacher far a copy of Date Sheet 3. 

L. On the Data Sheet 4 give at least three examples of actions 
which require responsibility and at what age you have or have 
not done them. See your teacher for a copy of Data Sheet 4. 
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In this summary activity, you are to interpret your role in your 
family by means of a characterization or cartoon, and present 
JrtlLit '"^'^ers of the class for analysis and discussion. 
(Consult either your teacher or an art teacner for ideas about 
social cartoons). " 



You should take the post test at this time. 
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DATA SHEET 1 gEST COPY AVAllAB\£ 



Procedure: You will analyze the content of a particular medium to see 
how role relationships are portrayed. Each of you will 
choose one of the following role relationships: 

husband - wife 

sibling - sibling (brother - sister, brother - brother, 
or sister - sister) 

Then each of you will choose one of the following media: 

men's magazines 
women's magazines 
family magazines 
comic strips 
television programs 
magazine advertising 
television advertising 
advice columns 

Examine your medium, taking careful and specific notes as to 
how the norms and role relationships are portrayed. For 
example, is the wife or the husband supposed to manage the 
finances? Who is responsible for bringing up the children? 

Finally, consider what effect population increases could 
have on family role relationships. (Refer back to activity 
A for instructions as to how these questions should be 
answered.) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

DATA SHEET 2 



On this sheet, list two groups in the St. Louis area which could 
be considered women's liberation groups, either beacuse of their make- 
up or the types of programs they conduct. 



DATA SHEET 3 ^Wl/^a^ 

On this worksheet, list at least three major family decisions of 
the last year and state what part you played in each decision. Consider 
If your increased contact with people has caused you to have opinions 
or Ideas about family matters which may have influeneced your 
involvement in these decision. 



I. Decision 



Your part: 



2. Decision 



Your part: 



3. Decision 



Your part: 
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On this worksheet, give at least three examples of actions which 
require responsibility and at what age you have or have not done them. 
Consider if you have demanded more responsibility at an earlier age than 
your grand-parents or parents, because of increased outside influences 
such as talking with more people, television, etc. If you feel these 
outside factors did influence you circle the yes at the end of each 
numbered section, if not, circle no. 



1. Action of responsibility 



Age performed: 
Yes No 



2. Action of responsibility 



Age performed: 

Yes No 

3. Action of responsibilitiy 



Age performed: 
Yes No 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
Student B1bHography for l?acket III Family Structures 

Epstein, C. F. Woman's Pla ce; Options and Limitis in Profe ssional Careers. 
University of Calif., Berkley J970. (general reference for this packet) 

Underbill .Ruth M.. First Came the Family, ym. Morrow and Co., New York, 
N6W York i9o8 
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CONCEPTS AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Packet IV 



The limitation of family size is a controversial issue in man's society. 

1. Given a statement in favor of limitation of family size, the student 
will be able to state at least two arguments (one paragraph con- 
taining no more than 50 words per argument) opposing this position. 

2. Given a statement in opposition to the limitation of family size, 
the student will be able to give at least two arguments (one argu- 
ment per paragraph of no more than 50 words) in favor of such limita- 
tions. 

3. After being given information on family planning among Blacks, the 
student will, in not more than two paragraphs of not more than 25 
words each, be able to state at least two views often expressed by 
Blacks concerning the limitation of family size. 
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PRE-POST TEST 
Packet IV 



'•We are in the depths of a population explosion. We should limit 
family size to two or less children." State two arguments (one 
paragraph per argument and each paragraph no more than 50 words) 
opposing this statement. 

"There is absolutely no reason, either ecologically or religiously, 
to limit family size." State two arguments (one paragraph per 
argument and each paragraph no more than 50 words) opposing this 
statement. 

State in not more than two paragraphs of not more than 25 words 
each, two views often expressed by Blacks, concerning the idea of 
limiting Black family size. 
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ANSWER SHEET FOR PRE-POST TEST 
Packet IV 



Two arguments opposing limitation of family size: 

a. Religious arguments (God will determine who lives and who dies) 

b. Abortion is taking a life 

c. Any other arguments which can be substantiated with facts or expert 
opinion 

Two arguments supporting limitation of family size: 

a. Food shortage 

b. Overcrowding 

c. Abortion is not taking a human life 

d. Sociologically, unwanted people create family crises, trouble, etc. 

e. Any other arguments which can be substantiated with facts or expert 
opinion 

Two Black views about limiting family size: 

a. Blacks feel this is a "white plot" to exterminate Blacks 

b. It is needed to save the food supply 

c. It is needed because of the lack of adequate living conditions 

d. Any other arguments which can be substantiated with facts or expert 
opinion 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Packet IV 



Concept I 

This is probably the most controversial packet of the course. However, 
one cannot study the area of population increase and its affects without 
spending some time on the issue of population control. The idea of con- 
trolling population is not a new one, but it is perhaps more controversial 
than most. Due to the controversy, we urge you to not only read the accom- 
panying background material, which covers views on b0T:h sides of the issue, 
but refer to and investigate those sources listed in the Teacher Bibliography. 

It should also be noted that after spending some time researching this 
issue, the writing team found it inadvisable to propose a concept which was 
position oriented. As a result, you will be dealing with a controversial 
issue that has expert opinions supporting both viewpoints. You will also be 
dealing with an issue that is value laden and which must be treated as such. 

It is recommended that you emphasize and teach not for a solution to 
the controversy, but rather for the learning outcome that this controversy 
IS an important ramification of population growth. Urge your students in 
doing the activities to arrive at a position and to defend that position. 

The teacher, in preparation for this unit, should have some background 
knowledge not only of the arguments pro and con, but also of value analysis 
and how to deal with human values. Because of this, material on valuing is 
included in the following background. Please note' the books listed in the 
Teacher Bibliography for this unit as well as those listed in Packet VI. 
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BASIC HUMAN VALUES 



Harold D. Lasswen, of Yale University, determined that there are 
eight universal values or needs, wants, and aspirations prized in any cul- 
ture or group. 

These values, described below, are necessary for all human beings. 
If a human being is deprived of any one or more of these eight categories, 
he win have difficulty in any society, especially ours. Severe depriva- 
tion could result in mental illness or various delinquent types of behavior 
which could deprive him of a positive educational experience in school. 

The eight value categories are described as follows: 

1. Respect refers to the degree of recognition given to, or the degree 
of discrimination against, people in their capacity as human beings; it 
includes concern for authority, flag, country, peers, adults and self. 

2- Will is the ability to provide for one's needs adequately; to develop 
talents that increase one's productivity to appreciate and ccire for 
material objects with which one comes into contact. 

3. Power refers to participation in decision making that affects self and 
group values; it refers to development of leadership and scholarship 
talents. 

4. Enlightenment is the process of improving one's ability to make intelli- 
gent decisions in a problem- solving situation, of understanding abstrac- 
tions and mastering problem-solving techniques. 

5' Skill is the development of productive talents and social, communica- 
tive, physical, mental, and aesthetic areas. 

6. Rectitude is the degree of concern one has for the welfare of others and 
the degree of responsibility one has for his own conduct In association 
with others. 

7. Well -Dei nq refers to tne mental and physical health of tne individual, 
and to his attitude toward fitness and his ability to participate 
effectively in physical activities. 

8. Affection is liking others and being liked— feeling love and friendship 
for persons in primary and secondary relationships. In this context, 
primary relationships are those involving one ana another; secondary 
relationships are those between an individual and an institution or 
group. 
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FAMILY PLANNING 

Ti ■ . l'"'"™«y M,^te.l School Ho Im 

In -^"^ ^Wldhcaring. my husband is a^l 

«wu, IS pleasure to come my way again?'" 

™p Drtween man and woman was reproduction of the species. 

o4ti?i'2i;i:;'r^/S^- f^* --P-Xiucuon physi. 
in Germany and ^Z^^^J^Z Z 

Th. u . ^ ""^"^ at the time of bleediiiLr 

phenomenon have been a^empted, pmpomt.ng of this 

cause .0 muny failed ,o consider. "ehlTfte toe^ 1 T • 
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Unfortunatifly we cannot predict this transient episode of monu* 
mental import with any degree of atiuracy. For practical purposes, 
our reeognition of the event even after it has taken place is proved 
scientifically only by the occurrence of a pregnancy. Ovulation has 
been observed in the human but it is. of course* impractical at the 
present time to observe this with each cycle. 

We are dependent today on the recognition of many probable signs 
of ovulation. Some of these are better than others and some have re* 
ceivcd wide acceptance. All of them add up to only a degree of rea- 
sonableness which falls s})ort of certainty. Because of thU, rhythm or 
periodic continence remains an unpredictable and unreliable and 
altogether vex;itious answer to the struggling couple confronted with 
the need for fertility control Often the very anxiety state which results 
from the precipitating factor, plus the realization of previous failures, 
makes the hypothalamic control of ovulation even more uncertain* 

Despite the limitation of family planning by traditional Catholic 

teachings to this device; despite the fact that Pius XII exhorted scien- 
tists to make "this licit method" more reliable to those who need it; de- 
spite the fact that there are five Catholic medical schools in this 
country, not one of these has published the results of any research 
which would throw light on this tormenting problem* There has been a 
paucity of Catholic publication in scientific journals to really evaluate 
periodic continence in its reliability for couples restricteu to its use. 

Reports by others found in the literattu'e indicate that rhythra is 
approximately comparable to the effectiveness of the various mechan*. 
ical methods. All arc familiar with the lack of protection offered by 
these means on occasion. 

And yet there are many popular articles by enthusiastic members 
of the laity, professional medics, and clerics which intimate that rhythm 
is a successful alternative to means which are considcrcu of dubious 
monility at present The experience of most couples practiciiig periodic 
abstinence is that it is very dilficult, not at all consisteiit with their 
natural rhythms for expressing mutual love, and, worst of all, unreliable. 

Prior to the middle of this century, regukttion of conception was 
feared to be a form of hedonism. The main factor causing the Church 
to review her concept of conjugal morality seems to be tne hard fact 
of population density. There has also been a recognxtio;, in medical 
disciplines that pregnancy is not exactly a normal state ot the female* 

She is known to at least experience an altered physiolo j;*cal response 
during this time. Certain disease processes in the female are recog- 
nizc?d by coascientious practitioners as contraindications to further 
prt;ji;nancies. The dependence on such an uncertain me:*^:* as capri- 
cious as rhythm is inconsistent with reason. The alternative of total 
abstinence, as the only means of conception control, is \*^ithout com- 
passion. Heroic practices are always to be admired. Arc they to be 
demanded? 
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It is recognized that alt couples practice periodic continence from 
sexual relations from t.me to time, even those whose moral consciences 
permit absolute contraception. In times of fatigue, illness, ahsence from 
the partner, these episodes of abstinence are accepted without ques- 
tion. Periodic continence, too, can be practiced by many, particularly 
those willing to make sacrifices for their own and mutual betterment. 
But to be suiprised by a pregnancy after resolute periodic continence 
is unacceptable to most Catlwlic couples. It is particularly cruel on the 
part of nauy medics and clerics to intimate that this pregnancy would 
not have occurred if this couple had only follqwed the rules. 

Many couples stanchly and honesdy maintaih that rhythm works 
for them, and they fail to understand their friends who speak of fail- 
ures. While these couples are successfully enjoying theij- relationship, 
it is probably due to their sexuality, nmtually agreed upon, with rela- 
tions two or three times a month. Such couples probably would never 
need rhythm to limit iheir family size; this degree of sexual exposure 
is known to result in low fecundity. 

Not all or even most couples can restrict their mutual giving of 
one another to this degrc-e of frequency. Most doctors are well aware 
of some family situations where this exposure rate is forced by one 
partner on another. The Church has always opposed such restrictions 
unless by mutual consent. 

Periodic continence will be successful in postponing, for a greater 
or lesser period of time, a pregnancy in couples who are motivated 
to studying verj/carefully the menstrual cycle, in all of the parameters 
known today, and who are willing to make sacrfices and restrict their 
natural expression of conjugal love. Periodic continence will not offer 
any degree of certainty to those women who have a more urgent or 
definite need for having no more pregnancies. 

If periodic continence were more reliable, there seerr.s to be little 
doubt that it would W one of the most widely used methods in the 
world. Many people would be able and willing to refrain from rela- 
tions for a n'a.sonable period of time. Considering the - agarics of 
human ovulation, as we know it today, the hopes for such reliability 
are not foreseeable in the near future. 

Practically all of the mechanical, chemical, and medicinal methods 
of conception control albeit more reliable, have their disadvantiges 
in aesthetics, anxiety over side effects, complications, and consequences. 

Many considerations are nsed in judying available methods of con- 
ception control. The.se will include, among others, patient acceptance, 
ease of employment, moral connotations, and degree of protection 
inherent in the method. If this latter criterion is the one of greatest 
concern, then oral ovulatory suppression -is the first choice. 

This is not to say that the anovulants represent a panacea for all 
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the worlds problcim with overpopulation. Fertility controi ;>er se will 
not automatically feed or clothe or adetjuately house the ijreat masses 
of underprivileged throughout the world The use of anovulants still 
requires a degree of mental concentration which is difficult to follow 
by many of these unfortunates. 

flowever, when the consccjuences of the anoxiilants are not feared 
by the patient or her husband, and when she is reasonably motivated 
to follow relatively simple instructions, she is rewarded with practic- 
ally 100 per cent effectiveness. The evolution of newer pills has greatly 
reduced the incidence of side effects. Still many patients and/or their 
husbands remain concvmed by all the articles appearing in communi- 
cations media which speak of the uncertainty of consequences and 
side effects. 

This anxiety is strani.e in view of the widespread usage of these 
agents. Such auvptable medicaments as aspirin, penicillin, and others 
are widely accepted without reservations, despite the knowledge they 
have indc'cd caused mortality as well as morbidity- 
Most side effects of the anoMilants are well known and are usually 
accepted by the patients; few liave been found to be serious. In the 
women in v/hom pn^gnancy itself would cause hormonologic danuige, 
tlie pill is very apt to mimic this problem, usually though to a less 
serious degree. Diabetes is said to be such an example and should 
be watched for. It is, of course, easier to stop the pill than the preg- 
nancy it is given to forestall. The consequences of the pregnancy must 
in each instance be weighed against the consequences of the pill. . . , 

Family planning is now established as an aspect of medical practice 
that has assumed its place of importance because of tl)e needs of 
patients. Catholics are likewise interested in limiting their fertility 
potential. They hope to do this in accordance with moral principles. 
The preoccupation with the fear of hedonism that prcxented theo- 
logians from understanding the true conjugal relationship is now 
fortunately on the wane. The laity must become more articulate in 
expressing what the marital relationship means. Together with pro- 
fessionals, the laity must help to form a conceptualization of what 
the vocation of marriage really signifies. 

The papal commission formed by good Pope John and continued 
Md enlarged by the present Pontiff is testimony of the desire of the 
magisterium to review attitudes held for centuries but based on bi- 
ology poorly understood. 

If Catholics are to he limited to the practice of periodic continence, 
as we now know it or can expect it to work in the foreseeable future! 
attle control of fertility can hv expected. The anovuiant pill, despite 
a great deal of debate reirarding side effects and potential dangers of 
prolonged usage, has enjoyed general acceptance by i^ticats and 
doctors alike. 



Famny Planning in an Exploding Populduio n. John O'Brien, 
Hawthorne Books, Inc-, New York, NY, 19687 
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BIRTH CONTROL: 
THE ONLY ANSWER 

by Raytnottd Ewell 

Dr. Ewcll is vice president for research. State University 
of New York at Buffalo. A chemical engineer by original 
training, he is an economist by professional evolution. He 
has been a consultant to several United States govern- 
ment agencies, international organizations, and foreign 
governments. His conclusions on the popuUtion problem 
are based on observations in most of the com:tries of 
Asia and some in Africa and Lai in America over the past 
twenty-six years. He is jxirticularly familiar witli c-onJi- 
tions in India, Pakistan, the Phihppincs. and Egvpt. 



More infonnation on fertility control, or birth control to use a more 
direct term, is needed so tliat men and women all over the world can 
plan the number and spacing of their children-sensibly, safely, and 
certainly. The vast majority of the married couples in the world today 
do not know how to plan the number and spacing of their children. 
They simply do not have the infonnation on how this can be done. 
Even in the United States literally milUons of married couples do not 
have this information. And yet surveys have shown that most married 
couples in many countries would like to be able to pkm the number 
and spacing of the children they have. 

There arc many personal reasons for this desire. Economic reasons 
predominate, but there are also psychological, medical, and other rea- 
sons. Most couples get married because they want to have children, but 
there are good and sufficient rea.sons why most couples want to limit 
the number and pbn the spacing of the children they bring into the 
world. Tliis is the personal, hunuin reason why more information on 
birtli control is necdi-d. 

How(.vcr. in a broader social and pohtical context, more information 
on birth control is in'cded because: 

1. The worid is running out of space, i.e., good-quality living space 

2. Tlie world is running out of food. 

3. The world is running out of fresh, drinkable water and even 
runnmg out of fresh air fit for breathing in many areas. 

4. The worid is using up its irreplaceable resources at rapidly in- 
creasing rates. 

5. The increasing population densities of many countries, including 
the United States, are causing many social problems of steadily increas- 
ing magnitudes. 
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During die past year we have heard an increasing amount of talk 
and publicity on many problems associated with our increasing popula- 
tion in the United States— increased crime, juvenile delincjuency, water 
pollution, air pollution^ urban deterioration, noise, dirt, waste disposal 
racial friction, and others. Increased population is not the sole cause 
of these social problems, but in all cases it is a major factor. 

But even these problems, which seem important to us in the United 
States, fade into rchitive insignificance compared to tlic food problem 
faced by many countries. Tlie very real threat of mass starvation within 
the next ten to fifteen years hangs over the 2.5 billion human beings of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. T/m* is the biggest, tnost fundamental 
and most nearly insoluble problem tlmt has ever faced the human race. 
And it is a problem with definite implications and responsibilities for 
the riedical profession. 

The world food problem is of such staggering proportions and such 
complexity that it i:i di£Scult to grasp it until one has observed it and 
studied it over a period of time. Moreover, it is almost impossible to 

understand this problem unless one has spent at least some time in 
Asia, where poverty and undernutrition reach their greatest depths. 
Starvation is not a problem in the United States, nor will it be for the 
foreseeable future, nor is it a problem iu Europe, the Soviet Union, 
Ginada, Australia, or New Zeahmd. But it is a very real problem in 
most of the countries of the three poor continents of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin AmeriCii. The populations of these continents are growing rapidly, 
at the highest growth rates in history, and the production of food is 
lagging behind the population growth. This is the problem in a nutshell 

If present trends continue, it seems likely that famine will reach 
serious proportions in India, Pakistan, and Comnmnl^t China in the 
early J 970s. Indonesia, Iran, Turkey, Egypt, Brazil, and several other 
countries will follow within a few years. And most of the other countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America will fall in this catego/y by 1980. 
Such a famine will ho of massive proportions affecting hundreds of 
millions, possibly oven billions, of persons. 

If this happens, as now appears probable, it will be the most colossal 
catastrophe in history. It would be a compU^tely new situation in the 
worlds history-not enough food for the billions of human beings in- 
habiting the surface of this globe. This would be the MaUhusian doc- 
truie finally cominjL; true after 170 years. 

In my opinion, the food/population problem will bo the overriding 
problem of the labt quarter of this century. I anticipate thcit it will 
completely overshadow such jioUtieal problems as Vietnam, Cuba, the 
Congo, Kiishmir, Berlin, and others, wliich loom so large at the present 
timr. The political and ecomjjnic eoubcijuences of widespread famine in 
Asia, Africa, and I^itin America arc certain to be raassive uiul f.ir- 
reaching. It seems unlikely that stable governments can he maintained 
in countries tvhere a large part of the population is starving. 
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In order to cniphii.s*ze how explosiv e tho "popuLuion explosion" reall)- 
is. let us coniider three dates-lS30, 1930. and 2030. Tht- p^ipulation of 
the workl in 1830 was approximately one billion, a hundred years later 
in 1930 it was two billion, hut it present populatioji growth trends 
should continue, the world's population in 2030 would Ik? fourteen 
billion. Let mc repeal, if present popuhtion trends continue, the world 
would have a fourteen billion population in the year 2030! The year 
2030 may seem a long time off, but moft readers of this l>ook will have 
children and grandchildren living in 2030. Obviously there will be 
many changes in the world s social structure before 2030, and franldy 
I doubt if the population of the world will ever reach fourteen biliion- 
as a result of starvation if for no other reason. But the possibihty that 
there might be fourteen billion people in the world in 2030 is some- 
thing to think about. 

However, let us get out of the reahn of fantasy and focus on reaUty, 
namely, on the year 1980; 1980 is a year that is just around the comer 
when you think back to 1950, which seems only yesterday. The popula- 
tion of the world in mid-1965 was about 3.4 bilUon and growing at 
alwut seventy million per year. In the fifteen years between 1965 and 
1980, the world's population will increase by at least 1.2 billion-from 
3.4 billion in 1965 to 4.6 billion in 1980. This population growth is 
almost a certainty-in fact, it could be even greater. The mothers who 
will bear these children are already here. 

Most of this tremendous increase in population wll occur in Asia, 
Africa, and LaUn America, in fact, about one billion out of 1.2 billion. 
Only 200 million of this increase wUl occur in North America, Europe, 
the Soviet Union, and Oceania, i.e., the parts of the world which are 
now developed and well-fed. The fifteen-year increase in Asia, A'^.ica, 
and Latin Anierica will more tlum equal the total population of the 
developed countries today. 

Based on thv. trends of agricultural development of the ]>ast five years, 
it is my belief that Asia. Africa, and Latin America will :iot be able to 
feed one billion more people by 1980. even at the present low levels 
of nutrition, to say nothing of providing them with clothing, housing, 
< clucation, transportaiion, and the otlier minijnal amenities of modern 
hfe. 

While the populations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America have been 
increasing steadily ar,d rapidly, food production in these continents has 
not been keeping up with the population growth, particularly during 
tlie past eight years since 1960. During the decade 1950 to 1960 food 
production in all three of the underdeveloped continents made fairly 
good progress, running somewhat ahead of the population growth. But 
since 1960 there has been an ominous slowing down in food production 
while the populations have continued to increase at an even faster pace. 

Without going into detailed statistics, the general picture is that 
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vince 1960 food production in Asia. Avrica, and Latin \merica has 
been growing at rates of i per cent to 2 per cent per year while popula- 
tions have been growing at rales of 2 per cent to 4 per cent per year 
leaving a gap of over 1 per cent per year. The disparity varies a great 
deal among the ninety countries of Asia. Africa, and Latin America. 
The d..spanty between food production and population growth has 
Iwcn particularly acute in Latin America where food production per 
capita on the average has decHned nearly 10 per cent since 1960 The 
diNpanty is somewhat less for Asia and Africa, but it is a serious prob- 
Jem in all three continents. 

If these trends continue for the next ten to Bfteen years, mass stan-a- 
tion will inevitably result, and this would be famine on a scale never 
before experienced in the worlds history. There have been many 
famines in histon^ involving millions of people, but none involving hun- 
dreds of millions of people. Not only will such famines hv widespread, 
but they will be pt-rsistent and probably get worse year by year. It is 
hard for us sitting in rich, comfortable, overfed America to realize that 
the greatest disaster in the history of the world is just around the comer. 

All these problems resulting from large increases in population can 
be solved by science, pohtical action, and money. Food pri^uction can 
be increased, water and air pollution can be reduced, urban deteriora- 
tion can he correctrd, and hopefully even the social problems can be 
improved-through the application of science implemented by pohtical 
action and money. But all these things take time. They c;m't be done 
overnight or in a few months or evi-n in a few years. Time is the crucial 
factor. And time is what the world does not have. 

As a result of the rapidly increasing populations in Asia, Africa, and 
Latm America-and also in the United States-these technical and social 
problems are developing and multiplying faster than they can be 
solved. Many billions of dollars will be poured into trying to solve these 
problems in the next decade, but they will not be solved unless the 
rate of population growth can be reduced. In fact, the problems may 
getworse in spite of the bilhons of dollars put into trying to solve them 
Ihis IS where birth control comes into the picture as the only hope 
of preserving social and pohtical stability on this planet. Lower biiS 
rates are needed in most of the world in order to give science and 
society time to solve these multiplying problems. Neither science nor 
politics nor money nor rehgion, powerful forces as they are. can solve 
these problems unless there is time. 
In fact, it may already be too late for birth control to have any real 

IS r ^^V"'^"'^"^ """"'^^ food/population problem which seems 
like y to reach crisis proportions within the next ten years. Only a 
really massive apphcation of birth control in most of the countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America within the next few years could have a 

c"S^of re "'"^ ^^^^"^ "^^'"^^ food/population 
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India is undoubtedly the most vulnerable country in the world today. 
India's population in 1963 was nearly SOO million-more than North and 
South America put together-and India wiU increase her population by 
at least 200 million more people in the next fifteen years if present birth 
ratcfs continue. In my opinion, India cannot possibly feed 200 million 
more people by 19S0. even at the appallingly low nutritional level now 
prexalent in India. India could feed 200 million more people by 2000, 
maybe even by 1990, but not by 1980. There are many reasons for this! 
too complex to review in this paper. 

The United States is now sending more than a biUion dollars' worth 
of food to India per year and that is all that is keeping India from 
stan'ation today. We will have to send much more in the next few 
years. And there are many other countries which are almost as close 
to starvation as India. But the grJat American food surplus is nearing 
an end. The population of the United States is increasing at over three 
million per year, and the increasing demands of our own population 
plus commercial exports will reduce our food surplus to zero in only 
a few more years under existing agricultural policies. We will soon have 
to make every effort to increase U.S. agricultural production to a 
maximum. It is fortunate that we have this possibility, although the 
potential for increased production is hmited. Again we need time. 

In the long run birth control is the only answer. Death rates will 
continue to decline in all countries, unless mass starvation or large-scale 
war intervenes. Therefore birth rates all over the world must decline 
or these problems will continue to get larger and more insoluble. As 
far as food supply is concerned, I put 1990 as the outside date at which 
_ mawrtarvation can be avoided in Asia and I .iiu America even by the 
most optimistic improvement in agriculture, if present birth rates con- 
tmue. And this could be extremely optimistic. Pope Paul's sUtement 
on lh« subject to the United Nations on October 4, 1965. was, in my 
opinion lU-advised and ba.sed on misinformation. Pope Paul's advise« 
obviously do not understand the facts of world agriculture and the 
hmitcd possibilities for rapid increases in agricultuial pniduction in the 
less developed countries. 
Unfortunately, it seems milikely that birth control can have a major 

S A°"^ T ^" ""^ America before the 

1980s And these continents will proKibly be in the grip of widespread 
storvation before then. Nevertheless, the sooner the vulnerable countries 
get started on serious programs to reduce their birth rates, the better. 
The world food shortage in the 1970s may be disastrous, but in the 
1980s It may be catastrophic. me 
This is a world-wide problem, and therefore I suggest that all coun- 
tnos m the world, with only a few exceptions, should take steps to 
reduce thoir birth mtes below twenty per thousand and their population 
growth rate.s below 1 per cent per year. Most of the countne. ^Euro^ 
and also Japan already have done this, principally through the apnlica- 
iT-jl '^"d jibortion as methods of birth eontr<^ Toe 

United States meds to reduce its population growth rate below the 
present rate .f 1.7 per cent per year because we are Uterally running 
out of good-quality living space. 
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Most of the countries of Asia. Africa, and Latin Anierica now have 
popuUtion growth rates of 2 per cent to 4 per cent per year, and these 
rutcs must be reduced because their primitive agricultures and low 
levels of education cannot keep up with such high populaUon growth 
rates. Only a few countries such as the Soviet Union, Canada, Australia 
Argentina, and South Africa have the resources to conHnue to tolerate 
population growth rates over 1 per cent per year for more than a few 
more years. 

My conclusion therefore is that the quality of life will decline in most 
of the countries of the world unless birth rates axe reduced~and this 
includes the United States. In the more vulnerable countries con- 
tmmng high birth rates will cause increasing poverty, mass stamHon. 
and poUtical instability in the next ten to Bfteen years. Birth control is 
the only answer. * 



Family Pla nning ir an Exploding Population . John O'Brien, Hawthorne 
Books, Inc., New York, NY,n968 
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The Emycliral 
AIU-, continued hesaation. Pope I>a„l finally dec ided t,. 
end nearly a decade ..I nidcc ision and to issue a statement 
on conirareption. almrtion and sterilisation. In tompaMno 
ih.s dcKument he chose to listen to a small group of ten 
<"".s^rva.ive advisors who sum,unded him in the Vatican 
^«rgdy .giu riuR the nw.jority opinion o| the ccunniission' 
Nettmg asK e their reccmmendations. the Pope issued his 
seventh en yclical on July .5. u/.s, and it uas released to 
ihe world four days later. 

This thirty-eight pane doc un.ent. Hnmamtf VUac in- 
stantly became the most unpopular cnc yclical ever to have 
been wr.tten by any Pope in history. Thcmgh in the mst 
here had been dissent over other papl rulings, never l>e- 
fore had u been so widespread, .so vocal, or threatened so 
munmently to crack Catholic ism wide open and cleave the 
hurc h mto schisnutic: shreds. The question was whether 
ihe Chun h was protecting the moral tone of its people and 
preventmn .hen. from livin- sinful lives, or whether, with 
new advances in .sc ience and new economic and s.h ial prob- 
lems ,t was maintaining outmoded attitudes and beliefs. 

I he text of ihe enc yc lical notes the new c hanoes which 
have taken plac e in the world, the growth of world ,x,pula. 
turn, the eccmomic costs which make edticating a larce 
niunber «f children difficult, the changed status of women 
.n sc^.ety. and the value of love in marriage. It acknowl- 
edges that sometimes heroic sacrifices must be n.acie in or- 
der to follow Church dcx:trine. The emyclical asks the 
same question the world is asking. Has the time not come 
>r a revsmn of this doctrine? ' Could it not be admitted 

fccmld'. '"''"f " ' "'""^^'^^ ^-'^ rationalized 
fccunduy m,8ht transforn. a materially sterili.in. inter- 
vention mto a licit and wise c ontrol of birtii?" 

terll' '"T " f r '''' ^^^^^'"S ^''^ -^J'^Sis- 

ter urn ,s founded t.pon the inseparable connection 

w.Ued by ( .Kl and unable ,0 be broken by man on .us I' 

;"'t.at.ve. between the two meanings of Ihe conju-.a! ac 

the unu.ve nu-aning and the ,,rocreanve n.cunu,.- The 

emychcal dec lares abortion, even for therapeutic ;eas.>„s 

. be. as a means for regulating binhs. and also ster.i.a.ion' 

^ cc n ,a<epta-e purposes, and any other pvacti.e whuh 

make p ocreaMou. m<.M i„gb calling .0 pa.ent- 

«Kl. tmpossibie. The encydi.al then e:plain why 

them by artih, ,al u.eans is n<.t. and never will be. 
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Now some may ask: In \\ic ]>rescnt casie, is it noi reasonable 
in many (in mnstamos lo Uaw rcicnnsc lu aitifuial binh 
ion)n»l it\ tlici(i>\, \vc Munr tlut harmony ami |ioaiC of tlio 
family, and hctu r (unditimis ioi tin* education of the (hikhcn 
alrcaily Ikmu? To iliis (]ticstion it is nccvssary lo reply with 
clarity: I'lie (huuh is ihv first to }>raise atul recommend the 
intervention ot imeilt};ence in a luiutioit which so (lonely a^so* 
ciatcs the rational crcaime with his (Creator; but siu* affirms 
that this mu!it he one with respec t for the order esialjlishcd by 

fiOil. 

If, then, there are serions motives to space out Inn. is, which 
derive fnmi the physical or psydutlogical (ondition> oi luis* 
band and wife, or from external condiiicms, the chun ;i teaches 
that it is then licit to take into account the natural rhythms 
in the generative functions, for the use of nuirriai^e in the 
infecnnd |)eria(!s only, ami this way to regulate birth with- 

out offending the moral principles which have lieen recalled 
earlier* 

The church is coherent with herself when she considers 
recourse to the infecund jHriods to be licit, while at tlie same 
time condemning as lieing always illicit, the use of means 
directly contrary to fecundation, even if such use i< inh]nred 
by reasons whicii may ap}H:ar honest ami serious. In reality, 
there arc essential difleremes between the two cases: In the 
fornuT. the married (on]»lc make legitimate use ol a natural 
disposition: in ihe latter, they im|K*dc the development of 
natural processes. It is true that, in the one and tlie other 
case, the marricil (oiiple are loiuordant in the positive will 
of avoiding children for plaii\il)le reasi»tis, seeking the cer- 
tainty that oilspring will not arrive: but it is .ilso true that 
only in the former case are they able to renoume ihe use of 
marri:ige in the fecund periods when, for just mou\es, pro* 
creation is not desirable, while making tise of it during in- 
fecund )>eriods to maniiest their affection and to safeguard 
their mutual fidelity. Uy so doing, they give proof of a truly 
and integrally honest love. 

GRAVK CONSKQrtNCLS OF METHODS OF 
ARTIFICIAL lilRFII CONTROL 

I'pright 1 2u tan even better (onviiue themselves of the 
solid grot on which the teaching of the ihincb in this 
field is based, if they care to reflect upon the conscqueiues oi 
metluuls of artificial birtli (ontrol. Let them consiiien liisi of 
all. how wide and easy a road would thus be opened up 
toward conjtigal infidelity and the general lowerinc of moral- 
ity. Not much exj)erien(e is needed in order to kiunv human 
weakness, and to understand that men — espenally il.e young, 
who are so vulnerable on this point — have ucvd of enccUir* 
agemcnt to lie faithful to the moral law, so that liiey must 
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not be offered some ea^y mcim oT eluding its ol>»civai.ie. It 
is also to be feared il.at the man growing used to the cm;>ioy- 
mem of anticoncepiivc praciices. \\x:\) tinally Ion* UN|X'i i lor 
the woman and, no longer tarinj; l<ii lier phyMral and psy- 
chological cquilibrinm, may utmc to die poinf ol <<msidning 
lier as a mere instrument of selfish enjoyment, and no longer 
as his re&i)erted and belovetl comp.mion. 

CUnijilcs are directcti to master their <»\vn cnunions and 
ohserxe a jHrriod ot amiinence when ilic woman is Icrtilc. 
This disdplinc, "far fnmi hanning t onjugal love, rather 
amfcrs on it a higher human vahie. " 

Riders arc mgeU not to ' allow' the morality of your peo- 
ples to be degraded: do u(»t permit that by legal means 
practices contrary to the natural and divine law he intr<»- 
duced. ..." 

As for I he developing <(>uniries whit h ha\e serious pop- 
ulation problems. "\o solution to these diflicuhies is ac- 
<cptable whi(h docs violence to man's essential divinity. 
. . . The <mly povsiliic s<»lution lo iliis question is one 
whitli envisages the stwial antl economic progress both of 
individuals and of the whole <if lumian society. » . 

Thus, the Cluut h had recapitulated the traditi(mal An- 
gustiniau \itrw thai st\ nuisi be rcgidated with strict laws. 
And il ilu'se laws arc not loIlowe<l. the woman becomes 
nothiu": more than ' a mere insirinnent ol .selfish enjoy- 
mcut." The Church had responded to outside challenges 
by reiterating its rnvn Ijcliefs. 



Fron Now to Zero . L. A. Westoff, Little Brown and Co., Boston, 
1968. 
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THE AGONIZING CHOICE 
by 

N. St. Stevas 



In the New Testament the emphasis is upon the law as the law of 
lc|vc. Virginity is cxaliccl but the Now Testament hIm contains a 
lu*gl» dottiine of mairiagtr. St Paul, for example, emphasises its 
holy stale, and comijan-s the union of the spouses with the relation- 
ship of Christ to his Church.^ rurilu-rmorc it is st.itcd in the 
l\»istlc lu Timothy that woman will be saved thiouijh Vhild- 
bcariug'. ' Clertaiuly no clear cojulrunwtion of contraception can 
be found in the New T<'stameat antl any such condemnation has 
to be induced by inference. 

It slunild be remembered that the pagan world in which the 
infant Church found itself was one of la\ moral standards, wide- 
spread sexual pervi>rsions and promiscuity. Christian reaction to 
this decadence and permissiveness was to proclaim strict sexual 
standards. At the same time there was a reaction agauist pron;!:. 
cuity within the pagan world itseli". The Stoics, for example, 
cmpliasised the need for the rational control of sexual desires. 
Christianity adopted this Stoic attitmle and baptised it in order to 
meet tlie olyections of ihe (hiosUcs who were liosiilc to all forms 
of procreation. If the Church I'athers stressed tlip importance of 
procreatiiui in sexuality, it was not for imperialist reasons but as a 
means of avoiding sexual^ excesses. Christianity also reacted 
against the low value placed upon human life by n.any in the 

pagan world. Medical kui.wledge did not allow fi.r a clear distinc- 
tion between c.inwacepiion and ahorti<.ti and contraception 
accordn.gly was often denounced as a form of homicide. Indeed 
St John Chrysostom in a sermon delivered about the year 390, 
declared that contraception was worse than murder. 'I do not 
know what to call it,' he declared, 'for .she does not kill what is 
formcrd, but prevents its formation.'' St Jerome also castigates 
contraception as a form of murder.^ 



ST AUGUSTINE 
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It was St Autjusiinc, however, who formulatei'. tlu: Chri.sti; 
Jitlitiide to c.jniraception which was to Iiave such irjliieiue (... 
succeeding generations of thcolofiiaus and writers. St Auirnstin'e 
was the doughtiest opponent of tlie Manidiean heresy which dis- 
missed the world as wholly evil, but in scnne way.s ho never fully 
••scaped from his own Manichean j)ast. He furihtr suHcred from 
guilt over sexual matters arising iii)m the ilh< it unlo.. uiilch he. 
enjoyed outside of marriage for mar.y years until he was separated 
from his lover by the influence of his mother, Monica. St Augus- 
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tine roundly condemned all forms of contraception, including the 
use of the sterile period. In his book The Morels of the Manichees 
he writes: 'Is it not you who used to warn us to watch as much 
as wc could the time after purification of the menses when a 
woman is likely to couccivc aud at that time refrain from intcr- 
roursc, lest a soul be implicated in the flesh? From this it follows 
that you consider marriage is not to procreate children, but to 
satiate lusts. Marriage, as the marriage tablets themselves pro- 
claim, joins male and female for the procreation of children. 
Whoever says that to procreate children is a worse sin than to 
copulate thereby prohibit^ marriage; and he makes the woman 
no more a wife but a harlot, who, when she has been given certain 
gifts, is joined to man to satisfy his lust. If there is a wife there is 
matrimony. But there is no matrimony where motherhood is 
prevented; for then there is no wife/^ 

* Homily 34 on the Epistle to the Romans, p. 60: 626-7. 

' Sc€ Noonan, op. cat., pp. ioo->i. 

> Thi Morals qf tbi Mcmkhm^ iB.6s» pi. 32:1373. 

In his letter against Faustus >^'i)tten in 400, Augustine repeats 
his condemnation of contraception, > In book on marriage 
The Good of Marriage written in the same yea/, St Augustine gives a 
more positive teaching on marriage and upholds it as an actual 
good. The triune ends of marriage arc set out as offspring, 
fidelity, and solemn obligation. (Proles, fides, sacramentum,) He 
does not, however, make any reference to love between husband 
and wife. Refraining from the sexual act is held out as a good, and 
spouses improve themselves by abstention by mutual consent. St 
Augustine treats intercourse without a procreative purpose as a 
sin. Nevertheless, he allowed one spouse to give a response to 
another even though the intention of the demanding spouse might 
not be procreative. Such a response was not sinful since it was 
required in returning the conjugal debt. In other circumstances 
sexual intercourse undertaken for mutual enjoyment would be 
sinfuh 

St Augustine's thought on sexuality was clearly inadequate, and 
in parts actively misleading, but it would be virtually impossible 
to overestimate the influence of his thought on the Church in the 
West, In Marriage and Concupiscence he explicitly condemns contra- 
ception in words which influenced subsequent writers for cen- 
turies and also played a part in the formulation of canon law. *It 
is one thing,* writes Augustine, *not to lie except with the sole will 
of generating: this has no fault. It is another to seek the pleasure 
of the flesh in lying, although within the limits of marriage: this 
has venial fault. I am supposing that then, although you are not 
lying for the sake of procreating offspring, you are not for the sake 
of lust obstructing their procreation by an evil prayer or an evil 
deed. Those who do this, although they are called husband and 
wife, are not; nor do they retain any reality of marriage, but with a 
respectable name cover a shame , . , sometimes this lustful cruelty 
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or cruel lust, comes to this, that they even procure poisons of 
sterility, and, if these do not work, extinguish and destroy the 
fetus in some way in the womb, preferring that their offspring die 

' 'They ukc wives accnrdin^ to the laws ol' matrimony by tablets announcing that the 
marriage is contracted to procreate children; and tlicn, fearing becau«? of your law, 
lest they infect a panicle of God willi the foulness of their flesh, they copulate in a 
shameful union only to satisfy lust for their wives. They are unwilling to have children, 
oil whose account alone marriages are made.' (Agaitut Fauitus, 15.7.) 

biTuri; it livos, or ifil was ahtatly alive- in ihr womb lo kill it before 
it uiis born/' St AiiKusiiiu- is suyins ilial unless iljcre is a subjective 
desire to procreate ih« re is venial sin in sexual intercourse, and if 
procreation is positively and objectively excluded then the sin 
becomes mortal. He docs not, however, condemn contraception 
as homicide and distinguishes between abortion and contra- 
ception. St Augustine clearly regarded sexual intercourse with 
suspicion, treating it as tainted by concupiscence and needing to 
be justified by procreation, 

CATHOLIC THOUGHT AFTER AUGUSTINE 

St Augustine's view of the place of sexuality in marrLigc was 
developed over the following seven centuries by the monks. In the 
sixth century, for example, St Cacsarius, who was both monk and 
bishop, was forthright in his condemnation of contraception. 
Another condemnation was provided by St Martin of Braga who 
died in 579. At Rome Pope Gregory the Great (590-604) developed 
an austere doctrine on marital intercourse. Pope Gregory was of 
the opinion that pleasure in intercourse constituted a minor sin. 
'Tliis pleasure cannot be without fauh, for not of adultery nor of 
fornication, but of lawful marriage was he born who said, "behold 
I was conceived in sins, and in delights my mother bore me".'2 
Pope Gregory did not explicitly condemn contraception as such, 
but the condemnation by implication is clear. The monks exer- 
cised their influence through the Penitentials, works made up of 
lists of sins together with the penances prescribed for them. Contra- 
rcptive acts are always treated in the Penitentials as being serious 
sins. Tlic".c boob exercised considerable influence, but they did 
not constitute part of the official teaching of the Church.^ 

A new stage was reached with the publication of Gratian's 
compilation of laws in 1 140, which contained an explicit condem- 
nation of contraception. Gratian's work, known as the Dccretum, 
became part of the basic canon law of the Church. ♦ Ecclesiastical 

' 1.15.17. » Epistles 11.64. 

' On the other hand it should be noted that medieval medical writers gave contra- 
ceptive remedies in their books mainly witliout comment. Some of them aft- rwards 
became bishops, eg. Arandel of Chichester. 

♦ T/it Dtcfttum, 2.32.2.7. 'Tlicy are fornicators not spouses who procure poisons of 
sterility.* 
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emphasis on the imporlaucc of procreation in marriage was in 
part a defence againi* the views of the Bogomils^ who opposed 
procreatioUi and whose views on sex were similar to the Mani« 
chcans, and in part a reaction to the Troubadors who exalted love 
between man and woman and separated it from marriage* In the 
thirteenth century Raymond of Pennafortc compiled a collection 
of decrees under papal direction which became the basis of canon 
law in the Catholic Church for the following seven centuries. His 
compilation contains an explicit condemnation of contraception: 
*If anyone to satisfy his lust or in meditated hatred does something 
to a man or a woman or gives something to drink so that he cannot 
generate, or she conceive, or offspring be born, let hem be held a 
homicide/ < 

By far the most influential waiter of the thirteenth century was 
St Thomas Aquinas (1225-74) whose thought on contraception 
ranks with that of St Augustine in the influence it exercised over 
the Church. St Thomas discusses and develops the idea of the 
natural law, and it is agamst this background that his thought on 
sexuality must be considered. For St Thomas the natural law is 
that part of the law of God which can be known by human reason. 
Man is a rational being and is able to order his inclinations by 
reason so that they accord with the will of God. By reason he 
perceives that sex is intended for the conservation of the species so 
that it i« wrongly used when this purpose is frustrated. Any act of 
scxu?lity not directed towards generation is wrong as a sin against 
nature." St Thomas reinforced this general and abstract view of the 
purpose of sexuality with a very particular but equally abstract 
notion about the nature of male semen. Semen, St Thomas points 
out, is necessary for generation, and exists for the purpose of con* 
tinning the race - semen thus has a special signiflcancc and any 
misuse of it is gravely sinful. He goes so far as to maintain that in 
this class of sin only murder is worse because murder destroys 
actual human nature, whereas misuse of seed destroys human 
nature in potential.^ Rigorously applying this principle, he con- 
cludes elsewhere that masturbation is worse than fornication or 
adultery since in the latter whatever the social effects generation 

> Dmitals, 5.5.12. s S<c Swmna TTnokgiu^ a.9.154. i and 9. 
^ Smtiu ConHa CnUilts, 3.123. 
f 

is not ipso facto excluded.' St Thomas's whole approach is con* 
cerned with human nature, not with human beings as such, and 
the personal factors of love and affection are barely considered 
any more than they are in the thought of St Augustine. The pur- 
pose of insemination is all important. From this starting-point, he 
goes on to draw conclusions about the right mode of sexual union, 
the correct position of man and woman in the act of coitus, etc. - 
none of these should be altered by man at vnlh 
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St Thomas had emphasised the overriding importance of 
procreation in intercourse. Its intentional and objective exclusion 
was mortally sinful, and he held that to avoid venial sin in sexual 
union there must be at least some subjective intention of procrea- 
tion. In tlic centuries which followed, the first position was main- 
tained but the second was substantially modified. Professor 
Noonan selects the publication of Martin Lc Maistre's book 
Moral Qjtestions, as a turning-point. Le Maistre, a professor at the 
University of Paris, was born in 1432 and died in 1481, but hb 
book was not published until after his death in 1490. In the book 
Lc Maistre writes that 'not every copulation of spouses not per- 
formed to generate offspring is an act opposed to conjugal chas- 
tity. ... I say that someone can wish to take pleasure, first for love 
of that pleasure, secondly to avoid tedium and the ache of melan- 
choly caused by the lack of pleasure.' The view also gained ground 
and eventually became dominant that non-procreativc use of 
marriage was lawful in order to avoid fornication. This view had 
been known in medieval times but had been supported by only a 
minority of theologians. Cardinal Bellarmine and other Jesuit 
moralists in the seventeenth century stressed that man's sexual 
tendencies were in themselves both natural and good, although 
they were marred by a tendency towards lust in the individual. 
These vie\vs did not go unchallenged, and the Jansenists, for 
example, insisted that intercourse was sinful if it was embarked 
upon with other than a procreative purpose. This latter view 
received support in Rome, and on 2 March 1679, the Holy Office 
under Innocent XI condemned the proposition that 'a marital 
act exercised for pleasure alone lacks entirely any fault and any 
defect'. The argument was continued at various levels, but by the 

' Swnma Thtekgka a.a. 154.1a. 

mid-eighteenth century there was a widespread rejection of St 
Augustine's view that intercourse was only justified for a pro- 
creative purpose. Tliis influence is seen in the writings of St 
Alphonsus Ligouri (1697-1787), who quotes in his book Moral 
Theology the view that there is no sin in intercourse 'to avoid 
danger of incontinence in oneself or one's partner'. He went on to 
state that it was clearly established that one purpose of marriage 
was to provide an outlet for the sexual impulse. 

Despite these modifications, the condemnation of contraception 
as such remained. Indeed, the view that contraception was homi- 
cide was surprisingly revived in the Bull EfTracnatam issued by 
Sixtus V in 1588. Fierce pcnaUics were laid down in the Bull 
against those 'who proffer potions and poisons of sterility to 
women and oflfcr an impediment to the conception of a foctus,'and 
who take pain to perform and execute such acts or in any way 
counsel them, and the women themselves who knowingly and 
voluntarily take the same potions'. This Bull equated the use of 
contraceptives with murder from the point of view of canon law. 
The severity of this decree owed much to the austere character 
of Sixtus V, and it was revoked by his successor, Gregory XIV. , 
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The traditional position might have been rc-evalued had it been 
challenged by the Reformation theologians, but both Calvin and 
Luther on this subject, at any rate, held to the traditional views. 
Nor was there any pressure for reform coming from tcchnologi«'al 
developments during this period. It is true that tlic sheath \v«s 
developed during the seventeenth century, but no method of 
providing a cheap and clTicicnt contraceptive was discovered. 
Nevertheless, by tl.c second half of the eighteenth century there 
had been considerable sliifts in the analysis of the evil of contra- 
ception. It was viewed, not so much as homicide, but rather as a 
violation of the general purposes of marriage. Moralists, like the 
Jesuit Paul Laymann, argued that contraception was prohibited 
for the practical reason of avoiding sexual excess, thus shifting the 
argument away from absolute to relative considerations. 



The Agonozing Choice . N. St. John-Stevas. Indiana University 
Kress, Bioormngton, minois, 1971. 
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CONTRACEPTION KiiXS PEOPLE 



ERIC 



VrfEftTAiN BLACK LEADERS havc opposcd the distribution 
of contraceptives to poor blacks as being genocide. 
Some Indians havc similar feelings about foreign aid for 
family planning. The term "genocide" usually flips on 
the screen images of killing with swords, machine guns, 
or Nazi gas chambers. Docs contraception kill? Used 
totally by everyone in a group, it could make that group 
die out as a group. 

But also, contraception prevents a life from occurring. 
Enemies of abortion often say diat it kills life; sup- 
porters of liberal abortion policies (and I am one of 
them) believe that the embryo or fetus is not a human 
being but a potential human being. Yet in a sense there 
is an underlying commonality to contraception, abortion, 
and infanticide— all prevent a potential life from devel- 
oping. The condom catches in midstream the sperm, part 
of human life in that endless chain from parent to child 
to parent to chikl, and keeps it from going on to become 
a person. The rhythm method (when it works) also 
blocks a life from starting. Used persistently over the 
years, these metli«ds mean that a couple can end up 
with at least one lets child being bom than otherwise 

would have been. I* that were not the intentioii. they 
wouldn't be used. ^ 

One radical population halter has said, 'Suppose I'm 
wrong and the problem is not as urgent as I'm sayint; 
It is: what has been lost?" A lot, according to economist 
Julian Simon; millions of people who would otherwise 
IxJ born might be prevented from birth. Suppose the 
world could hold 8 billion and you froze population at 
4 billion. To be sure, you could always diange your 
mmd a hundred years later, and growdi would quickly 
chmb on up from 4 billion to 8 billion and stay dierc 
more or less permanently. But in the century between 
those other 4 bUlion tliat the earth might have held 
ycre not around and tlicy can never be "made up" 
in the future. That is killing population! (If you don't 
hkc 4 and 8, substitute 15 and SO or 1 and 2 or whatever 
you prefer.) 

This is all very academic when it is someone else, but 
suppose that someone had been you. If the world had 2 
billion people now (as H. G. Wells prophesied in his 
Idealized Shape of Things to Come), approximately one 
of every two people now living wouldn't be here. That's 
okay if I'm one of those two grinding at a mill and die 
one chosen to enjoy the additional advantages of a less- 
crowded paradise. But what if I were tlie other guy? 
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Suppose it was mc — suppose it was you— who was "pre- 
vented," who never got to see the early sunshine on 
green grass, bite into an apple, kiss a loved one, jump 
into a cool pool on a blaxing-hot sunuoer day. We don't 
mean die after knowing these things— which might seem 
worsfs-we just mean never exist to know them. 

Many people try to laugh off tliis problem as ridicu- 
lous. 1 recogni/e that it is much more tragic and crim- 
inal to kill a living child or adult than to prevent 
conception. A life has started to experience, consciously, 
living and the world. A life has set up personality inter* 
actions vritli others* and social and perhaf : economic 
responsibilities* which are cruelly bashed apart by death. 
But contraception docs prevent life. Contraception kiUsI 

Some have concluded that we must stop population 
grotvth in the U.S. immediately if not sooner because 
odierwise the per capita standard of living will have to 
go down. In our house we can't afford steak even as 
seldom as we used to, and in the future men will prob- 
ably become even scarcer, with more eaters and fewer 
animals. One car instead of two; multiple dwellings in* 
stead of traditional houses.. Let's assume this to be an 
overall trend — more population means a progiessively 
lower standard of living. Even if this be true, isn't it 
rather selfish for the fewer people to keep others from 
being born, just in order to have more possessions? 
Couldn't we do without an extra room or two and let 
a few more thousand people enjoy^ the sunshine? That 
fits right in with what many priests have been telling 
their congrc,<;ations for years: have the extra cliildren 
God wills for you and learn the Christian virtues of 
sacrificial sharing. To limit family si/e so you and your 
little brood can have more tilings is selfish. 

Of course you can take that logic and keep right on 
running witli it. Take an unthinkably poor family living 
in one of the hundreds of mud huts 1 used to pass on 
my bicycle every day as 1 went to work in Delhi. The 
children have no shoes* no medical care, no schooling, 
mud-caked rags — if anything — for clothing, survival nu> 
trition. They defecate on the ground just beyond the 
hut. When the rains come, the burlap roof pours and 
the mud walls often slide down. Suppose that by avoid- 
ing additional children, parents could give the existing 
ones a little more. Would that be selfish? What if we 
could ask the potential child whose life might be elimi- 
nated by birth control in liiat mud hut. Wouldn*t he 
want to live too? 

Even if we knew that population growth would mean 
less sunshine, food, fresh water, and clean air per per- 
son, more disease, and shorter lifespans, die decision as 
to whether to have fewer people with a better life, or 
more people with less, would be a value judgment. This^ 
is what Simon meant when he wrote that science cannot 
tell us whether we have too big a population. At best it 
could only predict the results of having more people 
or less people, but we would have to decide on prefer- 
ence or on moral grounds— >not scientific grounds— 
which set of results we preferred • 



I once started out to try to find how coAimon it is 
for people to truly, deeply wish they had not been born. 
The idea was to survey prisoners, hospital patients fac- 
ing certain ticath, dclin(|uents. slum dwellers, to see 
wliat proportion felt they wislied they had never lived. 
I never got around to doing the research; my guess is 
that very few people woidd rather not have been. Even 
the man who commits suicide may be glad he got to live 
for a winlc. though he is eager, now. to die. A huge 
majority of tliosc fx>tential lives that birth control pre- 
vents must be people who, if they had the chance, would 
say they would rather have lived. 

You can argue that everyone who migjit potentially 
live should have the right to live. Even the conservative 
Catholics don't go that far; when they use rhythm, even 
though it be after five children, they block out some 
potential lives, which is unnatural of them. Many 
Latter-Day Saints believe that there are souls waiting 
for bodies to be born into and hence it is their duty to 
provide bodies. (A recent editorial in a Mormon news- 
paper indicated that Jesus would come before the popu- 
lation problem got too bad— apparently there was, there- 
fore, no need to worry about it.) Hindu teaching has 
sometimes been interpreted in a similar way—marry and 
start diildbcaring as soon as possible to help as many 
souls as i)ossible along the round of transmigration. 
Most modern Hindus don't pay any attention to thaL 
But saying that we want a higher standard of living 
for India, and fewer Indians, is a choice to make vnth 
eyes wide open, for it means killing people in the sense 
of preventing potential lives. For my part I am quite 
willing to make that open-eyed choice, and my eyes are 
not even misty. People who are ahready alive and hun- 
gry and desperately poor deserve priority over potential 
lives. Of course my "fewer people better life" logic is 
appealing only within limits; at the logical extreme sits 
one man or perhaps one little group owning everydiing 
and enjoying everything, and we don't want that. 

The reality problem, however, is not going to be No- 
body with Everything, but Everybody with Nothing. If 
it were simply a choice for fat and pampered Americans 
to do without a little steak so more people could be 
born, the decision might be tougher. But such fortunate 
people are a tiny minority, carried on glittering palan- 
quins above the stendi and slime of the seething crowds. 
Most of the world is hungry and/or malnourished, and 
I do not hesiute to try to kill population growth by 
preventing lives. All this assumes the nice, obvious logic 
tliat population control will reduce misery— which may 
be wrong. 

So far this chapter has shown an agonized concern 
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vented mine). This may sound like conservative Roman 
Catliobc talk but it is not. If conservative CathSfo 
consistently refused to use even tJie rhydim method and 

Suw'?J" 'k'"'^^^^' ^""'^ ""'y ^fdren « they 
could then they could point at die rest of us as killiiS 
papulation. The rhythm method, used properly, is^ 
theological trick you play on yourself. You saiT"! won't 
use any contraception because that would interfere wiUi 

only uncontracepted intercourse so sex won't be W 
naturally prevented from its natural fruition. But 1 11 
just happen to keep one eye on die calendar and have 
""protected sex at the time when it happens 
to defea na ure anyway." Of course theologians have 
answers for that, but you can't undenstand t^ answer^ 
No. people using the rhythm method to prevent liv^ 
lih^ '"^ P«>P"I«ion just as suiyly as others who u2 
mcuiods that work better. 

fic.^?^?"j' ^"'•'l'*? ^^"^ ^« abortion or "arti. 

cerned to prevent starvation and war. A pacifist stand 
would seem logical. But there are bishops who will 

are more wilhng to turn our backs on die "natural" 

uon Uian to push population control Dead, byX 

^^IJ^.n.J"'"' 'i^"^'''*^" food and 

emergency supplies in: then we often forget. As lone » 
people are statistically alive (not deadf U,« s)\" 
do not worry about slow starvation. malnuuJtio^^' waJ 
deaUis, or subhuman condition, piwluced by 
ures to omtrol birUii. *~ oy our tan- 

Contmcption kills people in stiU Mother sense: that 
IS what some people want it to do. The eminent psy. 
dhoanalyuc psychologist Flugel claimed, decades a^ 
that many people unconsciously equate contracepdon 
widi kiUmg. and thst this attracts some people to it 
and makes oUiers afraid to use it or advocate it (Uiey are 
afraid of their o^vn killer angers). A leading nat^onS o^ 
fiaal of Planned Parenthood once told me he fdt dm 
some women joined the Planned Parenthood local 
groups to stop %vhat they saw as that horrible wave of 
poor and black babies. He deplored this. 

There is a tendency for some middle<lass people to 
hink that other middle-class people have d^o loves 
fears joys, tragedies like their own. but that lowcr<lass' 
people live a shallow, less-sensitive life, so hat their 
deprivations and sorrows are less tragic and painful 
Similarly, many Americans probably tend to see "the 
masses ,n India or China as colorless caidboard silhou- 
ettes of life, fcelinff little and being born and dying like 
cattle. Such prejudiced attitudes may make it easfer to 
decide that "blacks - or poor people i„ other lands need 
b rth control, to sec tj.eu. as crowded masses of proto- 
plasmic population, and to sJirug indifferently if birth 

So'IIpf"' """" ^^'"'""^ ^'^^ ^" 
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MuUIlc-tlar.H licoplc would typitaUy like lo :^co pro* 
jH*i iii>ii;itcly It wcr poor people, UVnIciucj.n fewer Asians, 
Asians fewer ••foreianers/* blacks levver whites, and so 
on. My work once took mc to a village that had been 
inhabited by Mohammedan families; when India and 
Pakistan split apart, Hindus from surrounding villages 
rose up and killed every person in the village. Mohani* 
medans did the same tlnng to Hindu villages. It the 
UAR could find some way to get oral contraceptive 
secretly into the drinking water for all Israel, they 
would probably welcome that chance. There is some 
similarity between li£e*preventing contraception and 
killing. 

But if it is true that some ''birth controllers** in 
Planned Parenthood organizations or elsewhere favor 
birth control for racist reasons* this does not mean that 
the majority are motivated in this way, nor that the 
birth control leadership or organizations as organiza- 
tions are so motivated* And even if everyone had this 
motivation, it doesn't mean that the results would be 
bad for» or unwelcome by, the poor and the blacks. It*s 
usually a few attention-grabbing black male leaders who 
call birth control genocide. Research shows that poor» 
black housewives welcome birth control and black house* 
wives are clearly eager to be relieved from the burden 
of unwanted babies, just as middle^lass blacks and 
whites have been for decades. 

What about the charge, then, that birth control made 
available to or puslicd at blacks is "genocide'*? If every 
family is free to have as many babies as it wants, and to 
use contraception and abortion when it wants, that is 
certainly not genocide. If whites are able to use contra* 
ception and abortion as they want but blacks cannot get 
these things, and as a result have more unwanted babies, 
tliat is not genocide either. But it is discriminatory* and 
it is the picture in the U.S.~or has been until yesterday* 
If one or two radical black leaders want contraception 
kept from black women so that they are forced to have 
more babies than they want in order to swell the propor* 
tion of blacks in the U.S., that is also discrimination. 

If a law says no one, white or black, can have more 
than three children, that is not genocide though it may 
be a lot of other bad words. If the law says whites may 
have four children and blacks three, that comes closer 
to being genocidal. 
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1 see little danger tliat the or any democratic or 
communistic government will use birth control in geno- 
cidal ways. Any radical population program will have 
to work out guarantees, agreed on by leaders of various 
groups in the nation or nations involved, to keep the 
relative proportions of major groupings from being de- 
liberately cut tlown. The more real problem, one we 
face all the time, is that birth control cuts down on 
potential human lives— not particularly white or black 
or Hindu or Protestant, but lives in general. But in the 
long run, we must cither prevent lives ("kill"i or be 
killed. V y MS 



How to Kin Population . Ed Pohlman. Westminister Press, 
Philadelphia, i971. 
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Objectives 
of Value Analysis 

Jerrold R. Coombs 

□ Having students analyse, discuss, and decide valuo. questions, 
particularly those about which there is public controversy, has 
recently become the subject of renewed concern among social 
studies teachers. Despite their concern, many teachers cannot 
operate effectively in this area because of confusion and un- 
certainty* They are confused as to what, if any, legitimate 
educational objectives are to be obtained by such value analy* 
sis. This in turn produces uncertainty about procedures to be 
used by the teacher in directing value analyses, and about the 
means of evaluating student achievement resulting from such 
exercises. The purpose of this chapter is to make a start at 
clarifying the objectives of value analysis. 

Some Preliminary Clariiication 

If we are to become clear about objectives, we must begin 
by being clear about the terms we use in talking about value 
analysis, particularly the term "value." Very often the term 
'Vahte" is used in such a way as to be ambiguous. For example, 
in some contexts it may refer either to the things people hold 
to be of worth or to the standards by which i^eople judge the 

worth of things. To avoid confusion we will use the tern only 
in the phrase "value judgments/^ Value judgments may be 
defined roughly as those judgments which rate things with 
respect to their worth. The following statements express 
value judgments. 

1* Nixon is a good president 

2. Washington is a beautiful city. 

3. Capitalism is an efficient economic system. 

4. War is mass murder. 

6. The sinking of the Titanic was a disaster. 

6. Proportional representation is an adequate way of giving 
voice to the will of the people. 

7. The U.S. ought to stop testing nuclear weapons. 

8. Presidents should be elected by direct popular vote. 
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Words such as "good," "beautiful," "efficient," "murder" 
are called "evaluative terms" or "ratinr terms" because they* 
are commonly used to rate things with xespect to their worth. 
The terms "ought" and "should" are also evaluative terms 
when they are used in pi*escriptive statements, i.e., statements 
tellini; us what to do. Such statements can be translated into 
statements containini; more obvious evaluative terms. If some 
action ou{,^ht to be taken or should be taken, then it is either 
right or desirable to take the action. 

We will refer to the thing being rated in the value judgment 
as the "value object." Almast any sort of thing can be a value 
object. We evaluate physical objects, events, people, actions, 
institutions, and practices as well as classes of such Uiings. In 
the statements above, Nixon, Wa.«ihington, capitalism, war, 
sinking of the Titanic, proportional representation, testing 
nuclear weapons, and direct popular election of presidents are 
all value objects. 

Value judgments may contain positive evaluations, negative 
evaluations, or neutral evaluations. For example, statements 
1 and 2 express positive evaluations, statements 4, and 5 

express negative evaluations, and statement 6 expresses a 
neutral evaluation. A positive evaluation places the value ob- 
ject high on some scale of worth, a negative evaluation places 
it low, and a neutral evaluation places it around the midpoint. 

Evaluative terms vary with respect to how much they tell 
us about the value objects to which they are applied. Some 
evaluative terms such as "good" and "bad" tell us nothing 
definite about the characteristics of value objects, while other 
terms such as "murder" give us quite a bit of information. 
The judgment that Nixon is a good president tells us nothing 
definite about Presid«;Rt Nixon. But the judgment that war is 
mass murder does tell us something about war, namely that 
it entails deliberate killing on a large scale. 

One other feature of value judgments is worthy of mention. 
There are several different points of view according to which 
we assess value objects. We may assess a value object from 
an aesthetic, a moral, an economic, or a prudential point of 
view. Other points of view can be identified, but these are the 
most important.^ In addition, we may make an overall judg- 
ment of the worth of the value object, taking into account 
various points of view. Some evaluative terms ordinarily are 
used to make assessments from only one point of view. For 
example, "beautiful" and "ugly" ordinarily rate things from 
an aesthetic point of view. "Efficient" rates things from an 
economic point of view. "Immoral" rates things from a moral 
point of view, and "wise" conveys a prudential rating. Most 
evaluative terms can be used with reference to more than one 
point of view. "Good," "bad," "desirable," and "undesirable" 
can be used to rate things from virtually any point of view. 
We shall have more to say about the various points of view in 
a later section of this chapter. We will be particularly con- 
cerned with the moral point of view since it is the one which 
causes mo.st confusion. 
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Value judsmeuts are diverse and complex, having many 
Kuijtes and many functions. What has been said so far is not 
meant to be an exhaustive portrayal of such judsrments. How- 
ever, it should help us avoid corfusion in discussing the 
objectives of value analysis. 



Values Education, edited by L. E.' dtcalf. National Council 
for the Social Studies, Washington, DC, 1971 
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VALUES AND TEACHING 



As our society enters the stage in which persons' physical needs 
are increasingly easily satisfied by an increasingly productive and 
efficient economy, other problems come into focus. One of these* 
already evident to many in the Western world, deals with the ques- 
tion of what to do with the extra time and energy left over after 
work is done. The problems older and younger people in our society 
have in confronting this question can be seen most dramatically. 
How pitiful is the older person left with time and energy but noth- 
ing to do with them. In a similar situation are those young people* 
perhaps the majority of them, for whom schoolwork and family life 
are not adequately fulfilling. And, is the situation different for the 
increasing numbers of housewives who kill time by mnning in 
circles? Devoting one's life to picking up the children after Cub 
Scouts only to deliver them to dancing class does not seem very 
satisfying to many. And w!iat about the working man who finds his 
increasing leisure as much a burden as a blessing? 

The problem is simply stated: What is to be dcme with one^s life 
and force? Once a question mainly for philosophers* io these times 
of increasing complexity and change and abundance* it is a question 
that challenges almost all of us, jilthou^ often we move through 
our lives unaware of it. This is its terrible power: it is a question tlmt 
cripples us as long as it remains unanswered. A groNving tragedy is 
that it is not usually even asked. Witness the teenager who does 
little other than escape to temporary, sometimes desperate* excite- 
ments. Witness the job-hopper who seems unable to find any work 
satisfying. Witness the student who daydreams* unmoved by the 
CMnbined exhortation of teachers and parents and with an occa- 
ssional threat from the principal thrown in. Witness, too* the success- 
fid adult who achieves what he was sup]>osed to achieve only to 
wonder what it was all for: "If this is success, why did I want it?** 

Wo would say that these (H-ople, and thoy are legion in our in- 
CM-asingly affluent society, may well suffer from unclear sets of 
values. Such ]HTsonN sc*cm not to have clear pur])oses, to know what 
they are for and against, to know where thi-y aire going and why. 
Persons with unclear values lack direction for their lives, lack cri- 
teria for choosing what to do with their time, their energy, their very 
Inking. It .seems unlikely that animals other than humans can have 
values. It is one of our most precious potential gifts. Yet it seems 
increasingly apparent that all too few humans do, indeed, have clear 
values. 

lliat is why we have written this book. It outlines a theory of 
values and a methodology for the clarification of values. It shows 
how to work with others so as to help them clarify their own valaes. 
It should he u.seful to persons nf all ages and walks of life, but is 
directed most sperifically to those who work professionally with 
children, .such as teachers. It is an eminently practical book in that 
it shows how the theory of values operates and how procedures 
grf)w from the theory. Furthermore, the theory is set up in such a 
wav that the reader can give it a test of his own. 
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BEST COPY AVRIIRBIE 



Thi.s can he. wo tw\, a vcr)' im|Hn:tant book. The evidence already 
ill shows that the* rei>orteU prcR-edttres have h<*liK*d many students 
change patterns of lu'luivior that were characteriv^c^ hy apathy, drift. 
c^>nh>miity» and underachievement. In different words, many stu- 
dents have lH»en hel|HHi to InHoine more puqHisefuK more enthusi* 
astic. more iH)siti\'e. and nK)re aware of what is worth striving for. 
This, of course, is the kinil of In^havior teachers and parents have 
wantiHl to promote for some* time but. until rcmitly. clear proce- 
duli^s iKised on adcKpiate thcH^ry have not lK*en available. It is hoped 
that the theory and the proc^^ures discussed in this volume will help 
with this important, and gratifying, task. 



Values and Teaching. Raths and Simon. C. Merrill Publishing 
Co.f Columbus, Ohio, 197K 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE 
Packet IV 



YOU SHOULD ADMINISTER THE PRE-TEST AT THIS TIME. 

Behavioral 
Objective 

Number Concept I Required Activities: 

1,2 A. The two arguments that the student's paper is most likely to 

include will be that of the Roman Catholic Church— ant i -birth control 
and of course, pro-birth control due to over population. You may find 
that some students will get off on the topic of abortion and it would,; 
therefore, be advisable to tell them at the outset to keep their argu- 
ments to the pro's and con's of birth control. Stress that abortion 
is a specialized means of birth control . 

3 B. Two viewpoints should emerge from this activity as there are many 
Blacks today who feel that the present approach to birth control is 
nothing less than "Black genocide." Others, however, feel in agreement 
with present birth control propositions. The total percentage of 
Blacks who share the "Black genocide" sentiment was 2B% in a recent 
survey. (But A7% of the Black males under 30 share the "Black genocide" 
theory.) Curiously enough, family size Is more ideal among middle class 
blacks than among any other group regardless of race background. (By 
ideal we mean one child for each parent.) When you evaluate the stu- 
dent's paper, make certain that he has taken a position with some 
supportive thinking. References for his conclusions need not be required 
unless you feel it necessary. 

Concept I Optional Activities: 

1,2 C. These are some points which you might expect to find in this paper. 
It is generally agreed that there are two basic reasons why the birth 
control program has not been very effective in India. One is that it is 
so difficult to get the information out to people not living in the 
cities. The second, and perhaps the most difficult problem to surmont, 
is that of the Indian culture itself. In India, there is no old age 
pension. Therefore, the old must look to the young for support as they 
become aged. This support must come from sons, of course. If an Indian 
man has children but no sons, he feels obligated to continue having 
children until he has a son. He does not feel a sense of responsibility 
to the nation's birth control program until he has fulfilled his obli- 
gation to himself by having a son to care for him In his old age. 

Your students will find it probably more difficult to suggest a solu- 
tion to this problem than to expose it. One solution might be to set 
up a form of an old age asslstence program which could eliminate the 
dependence on sons in later years. 



YOU SHOULD ADMINISTER THE POST-TEST HERE. 
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Perhaps the greatest Impact of population Increase has been in the 
area of family planning. A mass increase In birth rates has caused 
scholars as vfell as the average family man to give greater thought to the 
issue of whether or not there is a "population explosion" and, if so, is 
It the result of poor family planning. Consequently, this issue has 
become a controversy with opposing viewpoints becoming more prolific each 
day. 

In this packet, you will be asked to arrive at some judgements 
about the issue of family planning. Is it the panacea for the ills that 
overpopulation has brought, or is it merely being used to draw attention 
away from social pitfalls such as poor management of natural resources 
and the demand for production of manufactured goods? It Is a form of 
murder to allow abortion or are we saving the living by not allowing more 
people in the world? Is an unborn fetus a human life or merely an in- 
complete replica of human form? These questions should be answered in 
your own mind as you progress through this packet and search for the 
answer to "family planning" and Its relation to an increasing 
population, 

I 
J 
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CONCEPTS AMD BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



I. The limitation of family size is a controversial issue in inan*s 
society. 

!♦ Given a statement in favor of limitation of family size, 
the student will be able to state at least two arguments 
(one paragraph containing no more than 50 words per 
argument) opposing this position. 

2. Given a statement in opposition to the limitation of 
family size, the student will be able to give a least two 
arguments (one argument per paragraph of not more than 50 
words)in favor of such limitations. 

^' JJi^r^SSlII? on f^^'^y Planning among Blacks, 

the student will, in not more than two paragraphs of not 
more than 25 words each be able to state at least two views 
often expressed by Blacks concerning the limitation of family 



You should take the pre-test at this time. 
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Behavioral 

Objective 

Number 

1,2 



1,2 



Concept I Required Activities: 



A. 



B. 



C. 



Complete the following suggested readings on family 
planning: The World Population Dllema. pp 47-57, 
Who ShalT Liver pp g. 95 and 105. Born To Starve 
pp 19, 9/ and 139, Population Growth and the 'Complex" " 
Society pp 50-58, Population Control ; whose R^ght to 
j-ive pp 42i 48 and 54, Revolution In Birth Control 
Practices of U. S. pp 41-44, then prepare a paper on 
this topic. Summarize both viewpoints and present at 
least two arguments which you feel are supportive of each 
viewpoint. Then after analyzing these viewpoint 
arguments, state your personal conclusion with some 
supportive statements not previously used in your 
paper. This report should be a minimum of two typewritten 
pages (double-spaced) and should Include two 
references from the bibliography for each opinion in- 
cluding your own. 

After reading the information about Black viewpoints 
on family planning in the book "The World Population 
Dilf^"* write a report analyzing each position and then 
tell which one you choose to support. State the reasons 
behind your conclusion. You may elect an alternative 
position not presented in the readings. 

Some persons believe that Intensive birth control programs 
will be able to solve the population problejn. Consider 
the effects of one program that has operated for 20 years 
in a nation that has no religious opposition to birth 
control. India began an intensive population limiting 
program in 1951. But, in spite of 6 million 
sterilizations, 3 million contraceptives, and a strong 
education campaign, India's population still Increased 
100 minion in the last decade, (1960-1970), to a 
total population of 537 million. Prepare a paper in 
which you list some reasons which you feel may account 
for this, and tell how you might convince members of a 
nation such as India to adopt a birth control program. 
You'll find the following books helpful: The Silent 
Explosion by Appleman, and Population Growth and the 
Complex Society. ~" 



You should take the post test. 
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CONCEPTS AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Packet V 



I. Population Increases cause a greater consumption of the natural energy 
resources which will result in their depletion and in the increased 
pollution of the environment. 

Upon the completion of this packet the student will be able to: 

1. ...list four natural energy resources and rank them according to 
their projected availability in future years. 

2. ...write a one sentence statement concerning the relationship 
between population increases and the consumption of each of the 
natural energy resources. 

3. ...list the pollutants and the forms of pollution each energy 
resource releases or causes to be released as it Is consumed. 

II. Population increases result in increased production of foods, including 
those rich in nutritive proteins, the production of which Is accom- 
panied by increased usage of ecologically hazardous chemical insecti- 
cides and fertilizers. 

Upon completion of this packet the student will be able to: 

4. ...list and rank a set of ten (10) protein rich foods in the order 
of Increasing protein content. 

5. ...sketch a graph which compares the growth of the U.S. population 
with the total production of protein rich foods. 

6. ...write a short paragraph of no more than 50 words discussing at . 
least three ecological side effects which accompany the use of 
chemical insecticides and/or fertilizers. 

III. Population increases may result in increased use of certain manufactured 
goods, such as automobiles, the operation and disposal of which results 
in the increased pollution of the environment. 

Upon the completion of this packet the student will be able to: 

7. ...graphically depict automobile usage data and personal income 
data for the years 1950-1970. 

8. ...analyze a set of graphs which plot auto usage, beef production and 
personal income, and write a one sentence statement which correctly 
identifies those factors between which a correlation appears to 
exist. 

9. ...discuss in a paragraph of 100 word<^ or less the ecological 
problems encountered 1n the disposal of worn out automobiles. The 
discussion should include the topics of recyclabil ity, biodegrada- 
bllity, solid waste burnings, and landfill leachings. 

o THE PRE-TEST SHOULD BE ADMINISTERED AT THIS TIME. 

ERIC ,„ 
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PRE-POST TEST 
Packet V 



Behavioral 

Objective 

Number 

1 1. List the four natural energy resources and rank them according 
to their availability in years'. The'flrst having the shortest 
expected availability and the fourth having the longest expected 
availability. 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



2 2. List three natural energy resources and write a one sewt-^nce state- 
ment for each concerning the changes in population and the consump- 
tion of that natural energy resource. 

a. 

b. 

c. 



3 3. Choose three energy resources and for each list at least three 

pollutants, forms of pollution, or other ecological effects which 
are released, caused to be released, or result from the use of the 
resource. 

A. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

B. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

C. 

1. 



2. 



3. 



Behavioral 

Objective 

Numbers 



fiEsr COPY mum 



4. List In the order of Increasing protein content the five foods which 
are rich In nutritive protein. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



5. 



6 



6. 



Graph the relationship which exists between U.S. population growth 
and production of a protein rich food. If no relationship exists, 
write NO RELATIONSHIP across the graph. 
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within the space provided Identify and discuss at least three 
ecological side effects which accompany the use of chemical 
Insecticides and/or chemical fertilizers. Limit your discussion 
to a paragraph of not more than fifty words. 
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Behavioral 

Objective 

Number 



7. 



Sketch a graph which correctly illustrates the change in personal 
income and the change in automotile usage in the U.S. for the years 
1950-1970. 
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8 8. Analyze the following set of graphs and write a one sentence state- 
ment which correctly identifies the factors between which a correla- 
tion appears to exist. 



(A) 



(B) 
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Autos in Use 

0 Oo Beef Production 
^^-^ Personal Income 
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Using the space provided below write a paragraph of 100 words or 
less discussing the ecological problems encountered In the disposal 
of a worn out automobile. Be certain to incorporate the following 
terms in your discussion: recycl ability, biodegradability, solid 
waste burning, and landfill leachate. 
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ANSWERS TO PRE-POST TEST 
Packet V 



1. a. Natural gas and natural gas liquids 

b. Crude petroleum 

c. Coal and coke 

d. Uranium and thorium 



2.' Sample Answers 

a. For the years 1950 through 1970 the U.S. population Increased by 
35. 4i and crude oil production increased by 78% 

b. For the years 1950 through 1970 the U.S. natural gas production 
Increased by 350%. 

c. For the years 1950 through 1970 the U.S. coal production dropped 
off but increased again for a net change of 9.5%. 



3. Sample Answers 

A. Natural gas and natural gas liquids 

1. Thermal pollution of the air cause updrafts above a city 

2. CO^ (carbon dioxide) contributes to "greenhouse effect". 

3. CO (carbon monoxide) from incomplete combustion 

4. Radioactive isotopes of hydrogen 

5. Consumption of oxygen 

6. Release of water into the air 

7. Spills of natural gas liquids which vaporize and oxidize in the 
air 

8. NO2 (nitric oxides) from internal combustion engines in which 
natural gas liquids are burned. 

B. Crude oil (petroleum) 

1. Oil spills 

2. S0« from combustion of sulfur containing fuel oils 

3. CO2 (carbon dioxide 

4. CO (carbon monoxide) 

5. Nitric Oxides (NO, NOg, N2O4) 

6. Hydrocarbon vapors 

7. Thermal pollution of air and water 

C. Coal and coke 

1. SO2 (sulfur dioxide) from burning 

2. Soot (unburned carbon) 

3. CO2 (carbon dioxide) 

4. CO (carbon monoxide) 

5. Thermal pollution of the air 

D. Uranium and thorium 

1. Radioactive waste products 

2. Thermal pollution of water and air 

3. Accidental loss of some radioactive isotopes 

Er|c 1^2 
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This list win vary. Refer to Activity II B in the Instructional 
Sequence for percentages of protein in various foods. 



Sample Graph 




Year 



The ecological side effects resulting from the use of fertilizers and 
insecticides Include: 

a. Excess phosphates in lakes and streams which cause excessive growth 
of algae 

b. Nitrates and phosphates pass through soil profiles into ground 
water which Is pumped up by wells for drinking water 

c. Chlorinated hydrocarbons used in Insecticides are concentrated in 
the fat of mammals, edten by man, and appear in mothers milk 

d. Chlorinated hydrocarbons get into streams, lakes, and oceans and 
finally become concentrated in fish and birds that eat fish, re- 
sulting in weak shelled eggs. 




In graph B there appears to be a definite correlation between the 
number of autos in use and the personal income of the U.S. populatii 

The paragraph written for this question can include many different 
ideas. The teacher, as in many of the questions on this test, will 
have to judge what a good answer should contain. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Packet V 



This packet is composed of five basic student centered activities, none 
of which are prerequisites to the other four. Each activity is designed 
as a small group activity in which a group of students, through group and 
individual study, help each other to do the activity, achieve the objectives 
and learn the concepts. 

The activities of this packet are challenging and will require a great 
deal of teacher support, but do not do the work for them. With a little 
starting help they should be able to proceed through the activity by them- 
selves. 

It is suggested, for reasons of economy of time and money, that different 
groups of students be started with different activities. There will, there- 
fore, be less demand* at any particular time, for any one of the games or 
source books. 

The activities of this packet will take the student from five to seven 
class days of concentrated effort. If you wish to cut down on the difficulty 
and the time factor, you can tell them exactly where to find the data in 
the Almanacs. This, however, will also cut out some of the fun by depriving 
them of the accidental, interesting discoveries they will make concerning 
many other related or unrelated aspects of human ecology. 

In addition to the student readings, the following are suggested as 
background material : 

The World Population Dilemma . Chapter Four, "Population Perspective," by 
Population Reference Bureau (This is a student text). 

Population Resources Environment Issues in Human Ecology, by Paul and Anne 
Ehrlich, W. H. Freeman and Company, San Francisco 7 1970. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE 
Packet V 



Behavioral 
Objective 

Number Concept I Activities: 

1, 2, 3 A. Natural Energy Resources 

Natural Gas Liquids 
Natural Gas 
Crude Oil Petroleum 
Coal and Coke 
Uranium and Thorium 
Deuterium and Tritium 

Natural Energy* Sources 

Sun 

Gravitation (Tidal) 

Geothermal 

Hydroelectric 

Chemical 

Nuclear 

Source Material 

Ralph E. Lapp, Science Teacher , May, 1973, pp. 29-34. 

John M. Fowler, Science Teacher , December, 1972, pp. 20, 21. 

The order in which these are listed Is subject to discussion. It depends 
on whose projections you consult. Most projections include coke with 
coal and do not mention natural gas liquids. 

*The natural energy sources are given here for your reference so you 
will be able to help students distinguish between sources and resources. 

Composite of Energy Resource Data 

U.S. Energy Resource "Production" 



1 
1 

Year 


Crude 
Oil 

Millions 
of 

Barrels 


Natural 
Gas 

Liquids 
Millions 
of Barrels 


Natural 
Gas 

Trillions 
of Cubic 
Feet 


Coal 

Millions 
of Short 
Tons 


1 

Coke 

Millions 
of Short 
Tons 


Uranium 
as UoOfl 
in Sfion 
Tons 


1 

Population 
in Millions 


1950 


1 .974 


182 


6.28 


560 


72.7 




151.3 


1955 


2.484 


281 


9.40 


434 


75.3 






1960 


2.575 


340 


12.77 


527 


57.2 




180.7 


1965 


2.848 


442 


16.04 


547 


66.8 


10,442 


194.3 


1970 


3.517 


606 


21.92 


613 


66.5 


11,810 


204.9 


ERIC 


+78% 


-232% 


+350% 


+9.5% 
«4< 


-8.6% 




+35.4% 



Source: The American Almanac, 1973. 
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Energy 
Resource 



Table 
Number 



Page 
Number 



Crude Oil 

Natural Gas 

Natural Gas 

Coal 

Coke 

Uranium 

Population 



(Liquids) 



1096 


658 


1098 


553 


1099 


659 


1094 


557 


1121 


667 


12 


12 



Graph lA 

Sample of student graph Activity I A 



U.S. Population and Crude 
Oil Production for 1950-1970 
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Comment: This graphing technique is used throughout this packet. It offers a 
medns of comparing sets of data which may or may not be related. Since population 
data and resource "production" data are both available according to year, they 
can be compared on this type of graph. Technically speaking, the points on the 
graph should not_ be connected since they are discrete data. However, the lines 
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help to visualize the trends and to detect a correlation, or lack of a correlafion, 
between the two sets of data which are plotted against the vertical axes. 

Upon studying this graph of "U.S. Population and Crude Oil Production for 1950 
through 1970" the student might correctly offer one or all of the following 
conclusions; ' 

a. Both population and crude oil production increased for the years 1950 
through 1970. 

b. During the past ten years the population growth rate has decreased , but 
the rate of crude oil production is still on the increase. 

c. There appears to be n£ direct correlation between population and crude 
oil production within the U.S. for the years 1950-1970. If the lines on 
the graph followed parallel paths or had similar shapes there would be 
much greater possibility of correlation. 

Behavioral 

Objective 

Number 

2, 3 C. "The Planet Management Game" 
Learning with Simulation Games 

The Planet Management Game helps students to understand contemporary 
problems like pollution, famines, and the population explosion 
Ordinarily, students are given a reading assignment on these sub- 
jects, which is apt to leave them indifferent. This simulation game 
IS a unique alternative. It causes students to imagine that they them- 
selves are creating global problems and trying to solve them. The 
results are excitement, student involvement, and learning. 

Simulation games like The Planet Management Game approximate complex 
real -life situations and turn them into manageable learning experiences. 
For this reason, simulations are becoming widely used in science 
education. One computer program used by medical students presents 
them with imaginary patients to diagnose and treat. A similar simula- 
tion is used in some college chemistry classes. The student is "given" 
a chemical sample of unknown composition and the reagents and lab equip- 
ment to use in analyzing it; however, the entire experiment is run on 
a computer, not in a lab. 

Overview of the Game 

Players become Managers of the imaginary planet Clarion and set out 
to improve its living conditions. They have a budget and can choose 
among various projects to develop Clarion. They also have a deck of 
perforated cards that act as a "cardboard computer." When they are 
used with the data booklet, the cards produce realistic data that 
enables students to "observe" the results of their management decisions. 
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The game begins on Clarion in the year 2,000 A.D. and runs for 50 
Clarion years. But actually this is a ccnputer-designed simulation of 
conditions on planet earth. By playing the game, students learn that 
people's lives are affected by many complex factors, including population 
growth, food supply, income levels, and the quality of their environment. 
Attempts to manage these interrelated factors may have surprising and 
undesirable results. For example, a project that increases income levels 
may also cause pollution. 

The Planet Management Game requires a small group of people to 
play. As few as two people could play, or as many as ten, but five 
is an optimum number. With five players, each can take a turn handling 
the materials, and no one will be left out of the discussions. Ideally, 
a class should have several games, and the groups of players form com- 
peting teams. Plan on using one class period to introduce the game 
and at least two periods to play it. Try it out yourself with some 
other people before using it in class. 

Background on the Population Problem 

Certain conditions inevitably develop or. r.arion; it tends to 
become overpopulated and the environment deter nrates. In this way 
the game has obvious parallels with the curren. jonditions on earth. 
Students are encouraged to recognize these parallels and thus under- 
stand some of the consequences of man's acti'- "♦ies. 

Overpopulation inevitably brings on pollution, but we ought to 
recognize that there are big differences among the demands that people 
make on the environment. The more affluent and technologically developed 
peoples may produce a hundred-fold more waste per person, for example, 
than so-called underdeveloped countries. In other words, controlling 
population size alone doesn't necessarily maintain a high level of 
environmental quality. 

Practically all of our present knowledge about population growth 
is based on data gathered from colonies of non-human species both in 
nature and in laboratories. Still,' there has been a persistent belief 
that much of this knowledge also applies to man, although we can't be 
sure. An established principle dealing with non-human populations and 
their growth is shown in the graph below. The graph shows population 
size as a function of time for a species within a closed system. 



Graph of popula- 
tion size vs. time 
for a species that 
is in a closed sys- 
tem. A population 
plateau can be 
reached , Population 
as shown on 
the graph, thf» 
population can 
crash. 




The whole earth can be thought of as a more-or-less closed sys- 
tem. If the graph describes the population of man on earth, where is 
man on the time scale? Most estimates place the present time on the 
steepest part of the graph. If the present growth rate continues, the 
human population will probably increase until some limiting factor 
causes the population to level off as the graph does. 

If food is the limiting factor in population size, then it is 
safe to predict that when the population levels off there will be 
less food available per person ( on a worldwide basis) than there is 
now. 

Food may not be the ultimate limiting factor. Increasing concen- 
trations of waste products in the environment may limit population size. 
Other factors may also be involved. It is possible that man himself 
may choose to impose a limit on population growth. Stringent birth 
control practices could achieve this end. Advocates of such a program 
believe that birth control is absolutely necessary if man is to survive 
on this planet at something better than subsistence levels. 

As with other plans to improve the human condition, self-imposed 
limits on population growth will occur only when a majority of the 
people are convinced of their necessity. 

Playing the '5ame 

Introduce the game to your class by posing a question: "What 
projects would you carry out to make the earth a better place to live 
during the next five years?" Ask what measurable results the projects 
might have. 

Point out the obvious fact that it is not practical to conduct 
experiments with the whole earth. However, it is possible to simulate 
conditions like those on earth by using The Planet Management Game. 

The data that students obtain in the game is realistic. That 
is, outcomes represent what might be expected to happen on a planet 
like earth when certain projects are done. Special efforts were made 
to build in some "chance" factors. Thus, in conducting a research 
project to develop high-yield food plants, there will be a huge increase 
in the food supply sometimes— not always. This situation parallels 
real life uncertainty. The element of chance should enhance students' 
perceptions of the game as being realistic. 

Do not tell the students about the built-in characteristics of the 
game. The excitement of possible discovery is one of the game's 
principal appeals and gives it its unique value as an educational 
experience. 

Demonstrate the game components and how to manipulate them. 
Also call attention to the Planetary Status Ledger, which is the 
scoreboard for the game. It is meant to be placed over a blank sheet 
of paper. Then the projects and results are recorded in pencil in the 
appropriate windows in the Ledger. One edge of the Ledger is punched 
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so that it can be placed in a loose leaf notebook and used with note- 
book paper. 



The blank Game Graphs in this folder can also serve as scoreboards. 
They are especially useful for comparing trends, for example, which 
indexes go up fastest or whether some indexes rise as others fall. 
The graphs can be used witfi an overhead projector so the whole class 
can share results. 

All the students in a game group should have a say in making the 
managerial decisions. This should be a cooperative activity. If a 
group gets to be dominated by a few people, you rright suggest that 
players take turns deciding which projects to choose. 

After the last round, players should decide for themselves how 
well they managed Clarion. Do not impress your criteria on the 
players. If two or more management teams play games simultaneously, 
they should decide by a vote which team got the planet to its most 
desirable level of development for the least money. That team is, 
of course, the winner. The contestants themselves should determine the 
criteria for winning. This is an active and often heated part of the 
game. 

Let the participants play the game a second time after the criteria 
for winning have been set. The second playing should take only half 
as long as the first. 

Follow the second playing with another discussion. This time 
extend the discussion to consider questions like these: 

1. What kind of projects would you add to the game to achieve a 
more desirable end-point? 

2. What strategy would you advise other players to use when they 
play the game? 

Developed by Victor M. Shotwalter of ERC 

Behavioral 

Objective 

Number 

3 D. Optional 



Energy of Combustion 

PURPOSE AND SUMMARY 

The student collects in a can of water, a good fraction of the heat produced when a candle 
burns. Knowing the grams of wax burned, the grams of water heated, and the change in tem- 
perature of the water, he calculates the heat of combusion per gram of wax. 
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SAMPLE DATA AND RESULTS OF PROCESSING THE DATA 

1) MASS OF CANDLE BURNED 

Mass of candle before 32.65 ± 0.01 g 
Mass of candle after 31.23 db 0.01 g 
Mass of candle burned - 1.42 ± 6T62 9 or 1 .42 ± 1 .4% 

2) MASS OF WATER HEATED 

Volume of water heated 321 i 2 ml 
(assuming the graduated cylinder can be read ± 2 ml). 

Mass of water heated 321 ± 2 ml x - 321 ± 2 grams 

3) TEMPERATURE CHANGE OF W . 

Temperature of water after 40.2 db 0.2*'C 
Temperature of water before 10.2 ± 0.2°C 

« 30.0 ± 6.40° 

4) HEAT REQUIRED TO WARM THE WATER 

This is given by (mass of water) (Af) I ^ ^ 

'V(g)(C); 

(321 ±2g)(30.0=b0.4C»)(1) 

or 

(321 ± 0.6%) (30.0 ± 1.3%)(1) 
9630 ±1.3% or 9630 ± 120 

5) HEAT OF COMBUSTION PER GRAM OF WAX 

This is given by ^"antity of heat fro m combustion 

mass of candle burned 




We obtain 

963 0 db 1 .3% cal 

1.42±1.4%T' " * ^ •^'^^ *^'/« 

- 6800 ± 95 cal/g 

e«mp.e ,bo,e. .he fracMon .^igh, b. ,o giv, . b«.e, value of 9900 ca-Zj The 

handbook value isabou. 10.300 cal/9. This variesabitdependlno on .hetyp. Of wax ««, 

The molar mass of C„H„ is 25(1 2) + 52(1 ) . 352 g/mole 

^^*cm^»»nm ■= (352 g/mole)(6800 ± 100 cal/g) 
» (2.400.000 ±1.4%) cal/mole 
= 2.400.000 -h 34,000 cal/mole 

= 2400 ± 34 kcal/mole or better. 2400 ± 30 • 
The uncertainty in the molar mass is small enough to be ignored "'"'^ 
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TIMING 



During Section 10-4; 40 minutes are needed. 



MATERIALS NEEDED 
per student per class 

candle mounted on a lid balance, centigram. One per two students is adequate. 

cans. See Lab Hint 1 . graduated cylinder, 500 ml. One per four students is adequate. 

6 mm glass rod, 1 5-20 cm long 

2 or 3 ice cubes. See Lab Hint 2. 

ring stand, ring 

thermometer, -20^ to 150X 



LAB HINTS 

1 « Have students bring cans from home. Two are needed for each set. One set will handle 

many classes and will last for years. 
The "calorimeter" can may be size 300, 303, or a small soup can. See Lab Manual Fig* 

ure 25*1. Punch holes in the soup cans before class in order to save time and to avoid 

accidents. Use an ice pick to start the hole, and enlarge it with the end of a file. 
The chimney should be a large juice can (size 3). Instruct the students to punch holes 

in the can with an old fashioned beer can opener before removing the bottom of the can. 

An alternate method for obtaining a draft through the "chimney" is to elevate the can by 

placing it on three rubber stoppers. 
2. If the cold water from the tap is 10 or 1 50"" below room temperature, ice will not be needed 

in procedure (e). Starting below and finishing above room temperature tends to equalize 

heat exchange with the room. 



PRSLAB DISCUSSION 

Little discussion should be needed. Encourage students to use the same balance for all weighings^ 
and caution them about loss of wax in the form of drippings. The can should be placed directly 
over the candle as soon as possible after lighting the candle. Have the students record their 
values for cal/g on a wall chart. Such a compilation gives a basis for discussing both the accu- 
racy and the precision involved in this experiment. 



PRECAUTIONS 

DO NOT get hair too close to flame. Take care that soot does not get on clothing. Wear an 
apron. 



POSTLAB DISCUSSION 

Several points can be made while discussing the class results of this experiment. The uncer- 
tainty calculations are not very difficult. They can be used to give more meaning to the ± notation 
The range indicated by the a: usually includes the majority of values obtained 

Heat of combustion is as characteristic of a substance as is boiling temperature. This can be 
developed further if some students wish to extend the experiment by using an alcohol lamp 
as a source of heat. Ethyl alcohol has a heat of combustion of 7.1 kcal/g and methyl alcohol^ 
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8) (Optional) Assume some blacK soot formed on the bottom of the can of water during your 
experiment. Would this contribute to a high or a low value for SH^^^i^? Explain.^ 

The soot represents unburned carbon. Had it burned, more heat would have been avail* 

. , « .1. * calories of heat absorbed by water . ,, 

able. The numerator of the fraction is smaller than 

grams wax burned 

it would have been had the soot burned. Formation of soot contributes to a low value 
for ^//coMMtMf Some might argue that the black soot makes a better heat absorber than 
the bright can. It does. But so would a very thin film. A thick mass of soot acts as an 
insulator A very thin deposit of soot might conuibuta to a highar than dasa avaraga 
value for a/^^,.^ „„- 

I 

9) Carbon particles, hydrocarbons, carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide 
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Behavioral 
Objective 

Number Concept II Activities: 

4 A. See materials list at the end of the packet for information on 
obtaining the publication "Nutritive Value of Foods." 

Protein Foods 



Food Percent Protein Content 



1. 


Parmesan Cheese 


42.8 


2. 


Tuna Fish 


38.2 


3. 


Swordfish 


38.2 


4. 


Brewers Yeast 


37.5 


5. 


Dried Beef 


35.0 


6. 


Chicken Breast 


33.0 


7. 


Beef Heart 


31.8 


8. 


Chicken Drumstick 


31.4 


9. 


Beef Liver 


31.3 


10. 


Sardines 


29.5 


11. 


Beef Roast 


29.4 


12. 


Swiss Cheese 


28.5 


13. 


Beef (lean and fat) 


27.0 


14. 


Veal Roast 


27.0 


15. 


Lamb Roast 


25.8 


16. 


Peanuts (Roasted) 


25.8 


17. 


Cheddar Cheese 


25.0 


18. 


Pork Roast 


24.7 


19. 


Shrimp 


24.6 


20. 


Shad 


23.5 


21. 


Chicken Flesh 


23.5 


22. 


Ham 


21.2 


23. 


Walnuts 


20.8 


24. 


Haddock 


20.0 


25. 


Salmon 


20.0 


26. 


Almonds 


18.4 


27. 


Cashews 


17.2 


28. 


Cottage Cheese (uncreamed) 


17.0 


29. 


Popcorn 


16.7 


30. 


Rye Wafers 


15.4 


31. 


Cottage Cheese (creamed) 


13.5 


32. 


Wheat Flour Whole 


13.3 


33. 


Oats Puffed 


12.0 


34. 


Egg 


12.0 


35. 


Whole Wheat Bread 


10.4 


36. 


White Bread 


9.0 


37. 


Cornmeal 


9.0 


38. 


Pecans 


9.3 


39. 


Peas 


8.7 


40. 


Lima Beans 


8.4 


41. 


Barley 


8.0 


42. 


Navy Beans 


7.9 


43. 


Rice White (enriched) 


6.5 


44. 


Dried Apricots 


5.3 


45. 


Banana Flakes 


4.0 



ERIC 
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46. Dried Peaches 3.1 

47. Spinach 2.8 

48. Dater^ 2.25 

49. Rice White Cooked 1.95 

50. Oatmeal Cooked .84 



Source: "Nutr live Value of Foods," Home and Garden Bulletin No. 72, 
United States Department of Agriculture, January, 1971. 

Behavioral 

Objective 

Number 



5 B. Food production and consumption data can be found In the following 
sources: 



1. The World Almanac, 1973 

a. Production of Chief U.S. Crops, p. 976 for 1960-1971. 

b. Production and Consumption of Meat and Land, p. 980 for 1940- 
1971 (U.S.) 

c. Civilian Consumption of Major Food Coninodltles per Person, p. 981 
for 1957-59 through 1971 (U.S.) 

2. The American Almanac, 1973 

a. Wheat and Rice - Production by Country, Table No. 1335, p. 820 
for 1961-1971 (world) 

b. Corn and Potatoes - Production by Country, Table No. 1336, p. 821 
for 1961-1971 (world) 

c. Meat, sugar and cotton - Production by Country, Table No. 1337 
p. 822 for 1961-1971 (world) 

d. World Summary: 1960-1970 Table No. 1316, p. 802 



Sample Graph 



Year 


World 

Population 
In Billions 


World 

ProGUCtion 
In Millions 
of Tons 


1960 


2.982 


70.0 


1965 


3.289 


77.0 


1970 , 


3.632 


88.3 




World Population and Meat 
Production 1960-1970 
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Behavioral 

Objective 

Number 



D. Some of the effects of food production on the environment 
are the following: 

1. It Is calculated that the production of food for Americans 
takes about 3,500 gallons of water per person per day. At 
this rate there would not be enough water on the earth to feed 
the world at the present time, let alone the projected five 
billion consumers by the year 2000 

2. The leveling of forests for cropland leads to erosion, leaching 
of nutrients causing algal blooms, and the reduction of wood 
supplies 

3. Pesticide pollution 



Concept III 
7, 8 A, B, and C 

DATA TABLE 







Personal 


Income 




U.S. Total 






U.S. 


(billions) 


US. Total 


Cars in 


Cars 


Year 


Population 


Constant 


Current 


Auto Sales 


Use 


Scrapped 


Millions 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Thousands 


Millions 


Millions 


1950 


151.3- 


274.7*' 


227. 6X 


6,534"^ 


# 


2.598* 


1955 




335.1 


310.9 


7,723 


47.123 


3.773 


1960 


180.7 


389.6 


401.0 


6,974 


56.935 


4.200 


1965 


194.3 


495.8 


538.9 


9,660 


68.935 


6.163 


1970 


204.9 


621.0 


803.6 


8,111 


83.121 





Data Sources 



•Total U.S. Population, American Almanac, The, 1973. Table Number 13 
and on page xxl. 

JTotal U.S. Personal Income, American Almanac, The, 1973. Table Number 517. 

••■Total U.S. Auto Sales, American Almanac, The, 1973. Table Number 888. 

#Cars in Use, American Almanac, The, 1973. Table Number 897. 

♦Cars Scrapped, American Almanac, The, 1973. Table Number 888. 

Total Auto Sales Data was calculated from Factory Sales, Export and Import 
Data from Table 888, p. 544 of The American Almanac. 
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Population and Passenger Cars in Use 
for 1955-1970 for the 
United States 
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Total Personal Income and Pe songer Cars 
in Use for 1950-1970 for tht United States 
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Population and Total Personal Income for 
1950-1970 for the United States 
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0. A good article on car disposal techniques is found in the book 
entitled How Do They Get Rid of It ? by Suzanne Hilton and published 
by The Westminister Press in Philadelphia. 

E. Field Trip - This trip can have several goals and help you and 
your students achieve several objectives. 

One major goal of the trip is to let the student see how the automo- 
bile is assembled, used and reused, maintained, salvaged, and dis- 
posed of. 

A second goal of the trip is to discover how the automobile 
industry is attempting to combat the problem of disposal of its many 
waste products. 

This trip appears to have great possibilities, it will take you into 
many parts of the St. Louis area, including Granite City, Illinois. 
It is an ambitious trip and will take a full day of busy activity. 

The places, and in some Instances the people, to contact are: 

1. The General Motors Assemply Plant, 383-2250. Tours start in 
October. Make Reservations in September . (Ford and Chrysler NO 
Tours). 

2. Continental Auto Parts and Salvage Company, Irv Friedman, 
533-8682. (47 acres of autos being scrapped and salvaged) 
Creve Coeur Mill Road and Cottonwood Lane 

3. Lipsett Steel Products, Inc., 2520 E. 23rd Street, Granite City, 
Illinois. Dale Farendorf, 1-618-452-5360. (Steel recycling, 
press crushes auto into 2' x 5' x 30" bail). 

As a part of the field trip activity the students are asked to pre- 
pare a questionnaire which will be filled out by them while they are 
on the trip. Some suggested questions for the questionnaire are 
given here: 

1. At the Assembly Plant: 

What are the materials used to build an automobile? 

What is the planned lifetime of the auto in years and miles? 

What materials are recyclable? 

Which parts are reusable? 

2. Of Drivers (Users of cars): 

Do the drivers consider their cars disposable judging by the way 
they drive and care for them? 

3. At Repair Shops and Service Stations: 

Do you repair or replace worn out parts? 

At what read depth do you recommend replacement of tires? 
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What ac c: r-^e-.s-: casoV-^e s?''^s'* 
What do yoj dc wtn oi'? 
What happens to the worn out tires? 

4. At the Salvage Yard: 

What parts of cars can be sold to manufacturers as scrap? 

What parts are not recyclable and are thrown away? 

What happens to the parts that are thrown away? 

What parts of cars can be used as landfill? 

What happens to the leachate which results from seepage through 

the landfill? 

Few conrnercial landfills are still in business and those are unable 
to accept visitors. Insurance to cover possible accidents is 
evidently highly prohibitive. 

F. Graph III 

Total Population, Car Sales and 
Scrapped Cars for 1950-1970 in the 
United States 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY AND MATERIALS LIST 



Ehrlich, Paul R. and Anne H., Population Resources Environment Iss ues in 
Human Ecoloc fy. 

Films 

"The Junkdump" Contact Verlin Abbott about the possibility of procurinq 
this film. ^ K a 

"House of Man: Our Changing Environment," 17 minutes, 1965, color, $9 (ren- 
tal fee). Encyclopedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation 
Rental Library 
1822 Pickwick Ave. 
Glenview, IL 60025 

Initially contrasts the natural ecosystem of a pond with man's 
environment, the city. The question is raised as to whether the problems 
of urban sprawl, pollution, and slums must be the perpetual legacy 
of the ledustrial Age. Planning is the key concept for breaking 
this legacy. Especially strong on two points: (1) tracing the 
history of world population growth and resource use; and (2) presenting 
a value orientation other than an economic one. 



Materials Needed 

The American Almanac The U.S. Book of Facts, Statistics and Information for 



The 1973 World Almanac and Book of Facts , $4.95 (handbook). 

The Planet Management Game , by The Educational Research Council of America, 
Houghtin Mifflin Company, Geneva, Illinois. $10 

Nutritive Value of Foods . Home and Garden Bulletin No. 72, by the U S 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

y.9V*i teS fconomics^department should have copies which thpy 
will lend to you. To be safe, you may want to order several for 
your class. Purchase price 30^ from: 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC 20402 
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ENVIRONMENTAL ECOLOGICAL EDUCATION PROJECT 



Par Kay School District 
Cnesterfleld, Missouri 



DR. WAYNE PICK, Superintendent 
VERLIN N. ABBOTT, Project Director 



POPULATION The work presented or reported 

Packet V herein was performed pursuant 

to a Title III ESEA Grant 
administered by the Missouri 
State Department of Education. 



Is this a true statement? Increasing populations cause an increased 
consumption of energy, food, and material goods, resulting directly and/or 
indirectly in the increased pollution of the environment and the subsequent 
disruption of the ecology of the earth. 

Many experts feel this statement is true, while others feel factors 
other than population growth are responsible for increased consumption and 
environmental degradation. 

Many experts are hoping this statement is not true since they see no 
end to the population explosion. How do you feel? 

The activities of this packet will involve you in this issue head 
first, and hopefully, feet last. Head first with some game playing, litera- 
ture searching, and data analyzing and feet last with some field trips, 
laboratory testing and art work. 
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CONCEPTS AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



I. Population Increases cause a greater consumption of the natural energy 

Upon completion of this packet the student will be able to: 

1. ...list four natural energy resources and rank thera according to 
their projected availability in future years. 

2. ...write a one sentence statement concerning the relationship be- 
tween population increases and the consumption of each of the natural 
energy resources. 

3. ...list the pollutants and the forms of pollution each enerqy resource 
releases or causes to be released as it is consumed. 

II. Population increases result in increased production of foods, including 
those rich in nutritive proteins, the production of which is accanpanied 
fertilizers "^^^^ °^ ecologically hazardous chemical insecticides and 

Upon completion of this packet the student will be able to: 

4. ...list and rank a set of five protein rich foods in the order of 
increasing protein content. 



5. 



...sketch a graph which compares the growth of the U.S. population 
with the total production of protein rich foods. 

6. ...write a short paragraph of no more than 50 words discussing at 
least three ecological side effects which accompany the use of 
chemical insecticides and/or fertilizers. 

III. Population increases may result in increased use of certain manufactured 
goods, such as automobiles, the operation and disposal of which results 
in the increased pollution of the environment. 

Upon the completion of this packet the student will be able to: 

7. ...graphically depict automobile usage data and personal income 
data for the years 1950-1970. 

8. ...analyze a set of graphs which plot auto usage, beef production, 
and personal income, and write a one sentence statement which 
correctly identifies those factors between which a correlation 
appears to exist. 

9. ...discuss in a paragraph of 100 words or less the ecological prob- 
lems encountered in the disposal of worn out automobiles. The 
discussion should include the topics of recyclabil ity, bio- 
degradability, solid waste burnings, and landfill Teachings. 

Take pre test at this time. 
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ACTIVITIES 



Behavioral 
Objective 

Number Concept I 

1» 2. 3 A. Form a literature search group with three to five of your classmates 
The goals of the group are to: a) learn of the natural energy resources 
and their projected availability lifetimes; b) to find the relationship. 
If any, which exists between population growth and energy resource deple- 
tion (production); and c) to learn of the pollutants. If any, each eneroy 
resource releases or causes to be released as It Is used. To do this it 
will be necessary for you to research books, pamphlets, journals, and 
reprints provided by your teacher or those available in the library. 

Part 1: a. With the other members of the group, search the literature, 
making a list of the natural energy resources and the 
number of years each is expected to remain available. 

b. Using Data Sheet #1 supplied by your teacher, list the 
energy resources in order from the shortest to the longest 
available lifetime. As in all studies of this type, it 
IS important to record the source of your information. 

Part 2: a. Assign each group member the task of researching at least 
one of the energy resources to find the following informa- 
tion. 

(1) U.S. production (consumption) data for the years 
1950-1970. 

(2) U.S. population data for the years 1950-1970. 

b. Each group member will make a graph of his/her data using 
Data Sheet #2, supplied by your teacher. Use the vertical 
axis on the left for plotting population data and the axis 
on the right for the production or consumption data. 

Share your graph with the group and write a one sentence 
statement comparing production (consumption) rates and 
population growth for each of the natural energy resources. 

B. Optional - An interesting extra credit activity would be to find 
data which would perrdt a comparison of U.S. and world rates of con- 
sumption of energy. 

C. Planet Management Game - Form a group of four or five students and 
play the game "Planet Management." This is a simulation game which 
will get you actively Involved in the management of a new planet called 
Clarion. The four Interrelated factors of population change, food 
supply change, income change, and environmental change are used in a 
fun and exciting experience in human ecology. 

The game takes about two to three hours to play, so you should plan on 
using at least two class periods. 
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Keep records of your scores. After the game is finished, turn your 
scores, as a group, into your teacher. 

D. Optional - Experiment: Energy of Combustion 
In this experiment you will determine the energy released by a candle 
as It burns. The experiment and accompanying calculations will give 
you a better understanding of energy, how to measure it, and of the 
units by which energy is measured. 

As resource material on the subject of heat energy and the techniques 
of measuring heat energy, it is suggested that you use a physical 
science, chemistry or physics text. 



Everyone knows the flame of a candle releasM aimmu i» 
will determine how much heat is re?eas«J ^"P^^t VO" 

chemifli'ln*'!. "^"^ °' ^« energy is needed to break 

chemical bends and energy is released when chemical bonds form 7li« „ 

to S^e^roH e^e'fly released when the bonds fZ 

to make the products than is needed to break the bonds in the reactant* rZ 



PROCEDURE 

a. Attach a candle to a tin can {id. 

b. Set up the apparatus as shown in Figure 
25-1. First, without the large can in place, 
adjust the height of the small can so that the 
bottom of the can is about 2 inches above 

. ^ the tip of the wick. The tip of the flame 



should almost but not quite roach the bottom 
of the can. 

Weigh the candle and lid to the nearest 
0.01 gram. Record the mass of candle and 
lid in your data table. Note the balance 
number so that when you weigh the candle 
again you can use the same balance. PJace 
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Figura 25>1 



Apparatus for determining the heat of combustion. 



the candle and '.id in position inside the large 
can which protects the candle from drafts. 

d. Fill the small can about two-thirds full with 
cold tap water. Do not measure the volume 
of the water at this time. 

e. Cool the water with ice. if necessary, so that 
its temperature is about 1 0-1 SC below room 
temperature. Add the ice directly to the 
water. Remove any remaining ice when the 
desired temperature has been reached. 

f. Read and record the temperature of the 
water to the nearest 0.1 C. Light the candle 



and quickly place the can of water in posi- 
tion. Heat the water, stirring it gently, until 
it reaches a temperature about as much above 
room temperature as it was below at the 
start. Carefully blow out the candle flame. 
Continue to stir the water, while watching 
the thermometer reading, until the highest 
temperature is reached. Record the highest 
temperature to the nearest 0.1 C°. 

g. Weigh the candle on the same balance that 
was used to weigh it before. Make certain 
that any drippings from the candle are 
weighed with it. Record the mass. 

h. Measure the volume (±1 ml) of water 
heated. 

i. Repeat the experiment if time permits. 

PROCESSING THE DATA 

1 ) Oetennine the mass of candle wax burned. 

2) Determine the mass of water heated. One ml 
of water has a mass of one grain. 

3) Determine the temperature change, ^t. of the 
water. 

4) Calculate the quantity of heat absorbed by 
the water in the can. 

5) Calculate the heat of combustion of candle 
wax (calories per gram). 

6) Do you think an experiment using a more 
refined calorimeter would give a higher or a 
lower value than the one you detennined in 
Questions? Explain. 

7) Most candles are made of a mixture of waxes. 
Assume yours was a pure wax with the 
formula CjjHjj. Calculate the heat of com- 
bustion of CjsH,,. SH^^. in kcal/mde. 

8) (Optional) Assume some black soot formed 
on the bottom of the can of water during 
your experiment. Would this contribute 
to a high or a low value for A/y,,^^„^,^7 
Explain. 

9) What pollutants or fonns of pollu- 
tion are evident when this candle 
burned? 



o 
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Concept II 



B. 



A. Nutritive Value of Foods 

Using the U.S. Department of Agriculture's publication "Nutritive Value 
of Foods as a reference, make a list of twenty foods which are high 
in protein content.* Calculate the percentage content of protein in • 
each food and rank them on Data Sheet #3 (supplieJ by your teacher) in 
the order of highest to lowest percentage of protein. 

♦ Note: Make every attempt to select foods from each of the four 
. food groups: the milk group, the meat group, the vegetable and 
fruu group, and the bread and cereal group. 

Group Literature Search 

1. Assign each group member the task of researching almanacs, 
pamphlets, books and reprints for the following data: 

a. U.S. population for the years 1950-1970. 

b. U.S. production or consumption data for the years 1950- 
1970 for at least two of the protein rich foods. 

Some of this data may be difficult to find, but keep looking. 
If you cannot locate any data for your assigned food, pick one 
for which data is available. 

2. Each group member will make a graph of his data placing both 
population and production or consumption on the same graph. 
Using Data Sheet #4 (supplied by your teacher) plot the popula- 
tion data on the left vertical axis and the production or 
consumption data on the axis on the right. 

3. Together with your group study and discuss the graphs as well 
as the ideas presented by the authors of various sources used 
in your research. 



4. 



In the space provided below your graph write a short conclu- 
sion concerning population growth and protein rich food 
production or consumption. Include in your discussion past, 
present, and future ramifications of your data. 



C. 



Optional - Plot world population, food production, or consumption 
data for the years 1950-1970. Compare your findings with those of 
activity C. The U.S. is a "developed nation," how does its food 
production and/or consumption rate compare with that of the world? 

p. Study the appropriate pages in The World Population Dilewna . and 
Popu ation and Resources: The Coming Collision'' in your reading list, 
as well as any other source material dealing with food production and 
Its ecological effects on the environment. Make a list of these 
effects . 




Concept III: 

^ A. Again you must turn to the almanacs, or other reliable sources 

of data. This time you are looking for data which will give you a better 
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understanding of the pollution problem. Most people. Including many 
experts, feel that as the population of a nation increases, the amount 
of pollution Increases also. There are others, however, who feel that 
population and pollution are not directly connected. This activity will 
give you some insight into both sides of this issue. 

The steps to follow in this activity are similar to those of activity 
lA, except this time you will be making three graphs instead of one. 

1. Find the following information for the United States between the 
years 1950 and 1970. 

a. population 

b. automobiles in use 

c. total personal income 

(1) current dollars 

(2) constant 1958 dollars 

2. Using Data Sheet #5 (supplied by your teacher), plot the population 
and automobiles (cars) in use for 1950-1970. 

3. Using Data Sheet #6 (supplied by your teacher), plot the population 
and both sets of personal income data for 1950-1970. 

4. Using Data Sheet #7 (supplied by your teacher), plot the automo- 
biles in use and personal income data for 1950-1970. 

5. Study the graphs searching for similarities and for differences. 
In which graphs are similarities the greatest? What are the 
similarities, the differences? Do population changes correlate 
with changes in personal income or automobile usage? 

6. Write a one sentence conclusion based on your graphs and your 
answers to the questions of step #5. Use the space provided on 
the bottom of Data Sheet #7 for your conclusion. 

Concept III Optional Activities: 

7f 8 B. Many interesting correlations can be discovered using the technique 
of Activity III A. As an optional investigation, use this technique 
(or any other workable one) to search for correlations in population, 
income and consumption of electricity. 

C. Optional 

Using the techniques of Activity III A compare data for a developed 
nation such as Sweden or the U.S. to data of an undeveloped nation 
such as India or the Phillippines. 

9 D. A research group will be used again in this activity. This time 

you are asked to locate literature on solid waste disposal. You will 
find that several people working together can cover more ground than 
one person working alone. Since the automobile is to be the focal 
point, center your search around it and the problems of its disposal. 
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Behavioral 

Objective 

Number 



1. 
2. 

3. 



4. 



BEST COPY AVAIUIBLE 



Locate an article dealing with solid waste. 

In outline form record the important thoughts and facts brought 

forth in the article. 

Discuss your findings with your group and become familiar with terms 
such as auto graveyards, landfills, landfill leachate, recyclable, 
and biodegradable. ^ * 

Write a paragraph discussing the ecological problems which accom- 
pany the disposal of a worn out automobile. Be certain to include 
the terms mentioned in step #3. 



E. This field trip will take you to several interesting localities 
in the St. Louis area. You will see: 1) automobiles being built at 

an automobile assembly plant; 2) automobiles In operation on the streets 
and highways; 3) automobiles being serviced and repaired at various 
repair shops and service stations; 4) automobiles being salvaged at 
a huge 47 acre salvage yard; and 5) automobiles being crushed into 
bundles of metal at a steel products plant. 

If possible, this trip will take place about the time you are working 
on Activity III D. You will want to have read about automobile 
production, maintenance, repair, salvage and disposal so you can observe 
from a sound frame of reference. You will want to be able to ask 
questions with tactful ness and from a firm knowledge base so that you 
do not offend or embarass your host. 

Before going on the trip design a questionnaire with your class which 
will be filled in during. the course of the trip and used for discussion 
during and after the trip. 

F. Optional 

Before going on the trip find the total number of car sales, the total 
numbers of cars in use, and the total number of cars scrapped in the U.S. 
for the years 1950-1970. Using Data Sheet #8 (supplied by your teacher) 
plot the data and analyze it. Are any correlations apparent? What 
do you suppose happens to all those scrapped cars? Would you say the 
automobile salvage business is in for a rise or a fall in the im- 
mediate future? 

G. Optional 

Create a collage of ecological problems surrounding the automobile 
and its disposal. Take pictures while on the field trip or elsewhere 
to be used in the creation of a story or a picture essay which empha- 
sizes solutions as well as the problems. 



YOU ARE TO TAKE YOUR POST-TEST AT TlilS TIME. 
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BEST COPY AVAIIABIE 



DATA SHEET #1 



Natural 

Energy 

Resources 


Projected 
Availability 
in Years 


Source of Information 
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DATA SHEET #2 ^£3^ COPY AVAllAB\I 



Data Table 



Year 


Population 


Production 
(Consumotion) 









Title: 
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DATA SHEET #3 BEST COPY PVMI ftBl€ 



Protein Foods 



Food 



Protein Content (%) 



DATA SHEET #4 



BEST COPY ftVAllABlE 



Data Table 



Year 


Population 


Food #1 


Food #2 











Title: 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

DATA SHEET #5 



Data Table 



Title: 



Year 


Population 


Cars in 
Use 









Source of Data 
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DATA SHEET #6 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 









Personal 


1 Income 


Data Table 


Year 


Population 


1958 


Current 








Dollars 


Dollars 
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BEST copy AVAILABLE 

DATA SHEET #7 



Data Table 



Year 


Cars in 
Use 


1 Personal 
1958 
Dollars 


Income 

Current 

Dollars 












Year 

Comments : 
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DATA SHEET #8 



BEST COPY AVAIIABIE 



Data Table 



Year 


Autos 
In Use 


Total 

Car 

Sales 


Total 
Cars 

Scrapped 











Years 



Comnents : 
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CONTROLLING THE ENVIORNMENT 
PACKET VI 
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CONCEPTS AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Packet VI 



Federal legislation is one means of controlling environmental 
pollution. 

1. The student will be able to state in one sentence of not more 
than 20 words for each area, how federal legislation has been 
enacted to control environmental pollution in each of the followinc 
areas : ' 

a. water 

b. pesticides 

c. noise 

d. air 

Human values are influential in the control of environmental pollution. 

2. The student will complete a ten question attitudinal survey con- 
taining questions which range from Indifference to "extreme 
concern" on the issue of: "What should be done about controlling 
the environment." 

3. The student will write a paragraph of not more than 50 words 
stating his position on the topic "Man must not tamper with his 
environment." 

4. After completion of this packet, the student will be able to 
identify a minimum of two human values and explain in not more 
than a paragraph how these human values are influential in the 
control of environmental pollution. 
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PRE-POST TEST 
Packet VI 



State, in not more than a sentence of 20 words for each area* how 
federal legislation has been enacted to control environmental 
pollution In each of the following areas: 

a. air 



b. water 



c. pesticides 



d. noise 



Complete the attached attitudinal survey and write a paragraph 
of not more than 25 words identifying the human values you have 
expressed. 

Write a paragraph of not more than 50 words either supporting or 
opposing the statement, "Man must not tamper with his environment." 



Name two universal human values and state, in a paragraph of not 
more than 25 words, how these two values are influential in the 
control of environmental pollution. 
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ANSWER SHEET FOR PRE-POST TEST 
Packet VI 



A variety of answers may be turned in on this question. Therefore, 
all that is required for your knowledge is the fact that the student 
must, when answering this question, state federal laws that can be 
verified. The Teacher Background will give you some laws that have 
been enacted (example The Clean Air Act of 1970). Make sure the 
student doesn't name ficticious laws. 

The Attitudinal Survey is based on the eight Basic Human Values. Be sure 
that any values which are identified come out of that list of eight (see 
Instructional Sequence) . 

The student may take any position, but should express reasons why he 
fef:% this way. A good paper will be one which contains logical reasons 
for support. Renjember, this is an expression of values and, therefore, 
any position is acceptable as long as it is supported . 

See Answer 3. This is a similar assignment. However, a good paper 
should make mention of the "Eight Basic Human Values" (see Instructional 
Sequence) and how these values relate to environmental control 
(example: Rectitude means caring about others and, therefore, not 
smoking in a public place.) 
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Attitudlnal Survey on "What Should be Done About Control! inn Environmental 
Pollution" 

Directions: You are about to read ten statements about the topic of "What 
Should be Done About Controlling Environmental Pollution." After each 
statement, circle the number which best describes your feelings about the 
statement. A "1" means Strongly Disagree . "2" means Mildly Disagree . "3" 
means Indifferent . "4" means Mildly Agree , and "5" means StrongTyAgree . 

1. Anyone who smokes cigarettes is an air poUutor, and should be either 
fined or jailed. 12 3 4 5 

2. "Environmental control" is a big propaganda campaign, being pushed by 
nature freaks. 12 3 4 5 

3. There is no such thing as a food shortage— this is a misconception. 
1 2 3 4 5 

4. "Something" should be done about environmental control. 12 3 4 5 

5. Let the scientists of the world deal with environmental studies- 
it's not my concern. 12 3 4 5 

6. I would donate $5 to research being conducted in the area of environ- 
mental control. 1 2 3 4 5 

7. I would give one day of my time to assist in an important water pollution 
experiment. 1 2 3 4 5 

8. I do not care if available lands are used for housing and industry rather 
than nature rights. 12 3 4 5 

9. Life on earth today is most important. We shouldn't sacrifice time 
and money to make things "possibly" better for people in the year 3000. 
1 2 3 4 5 

10. Littering is just as serious as theft, and the punishment should be of 
an equal amount. 12 3 4 5 
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BASIC HUMAN VALUES 



Harold D. Lasswell, of Yale University, determined that there are 
eight universal values or needs, wants, and aspirations prized in any cul- 
ture or group. 

These values, described below, are necessary for all human beings. 
If a human being is deprived of any one or more of these eight categories, 
he will have difficulty in any society, especially ours. Severe depriva- 
tion could result in mental illness or various delinquent types of behavior 
which could deprive him of a positive educational experience in school. 

The eight value categories are described as follows: 

1. Respect refers to the degree of recognition given to, or the degree 

of discrimination against, people in their capacity as human beings; it 
includes concern for authority, flag, country, peers, adults, self. 

2. Will Is the ability to provide for one's needs adequately; to develop 
talents that increase one's productivity to appreciate and care for 
material objects with whicn one comes into contact. 

3. Power refers to participation in decision making that affects self and 
group values; it refers to development of leadership and scholarship 
talents. 

4. Enl ightenment is the process of improving one's ability to make intetll- 
gent decisions in a problem-solving situation, of understanding abstrac- 
tions and mastering problem-solving techniques. 

5. Skill is the development of productive talents and social, communica- 
tive. Physical, mental, and aesthetic areas. 

6. Rectitude is the degree of concern one has for the welfare of others and 
the degree of responsibility one has for his own conduct in association 
with others. 

7. Well-being refers to the mental and physical health of the individual, 
and to his attitude toward fitness and his ability to participate 
effectively in physical activities. 

8. Affection is liking others and being liked— feeling love and friendship 
for persons in primary and secondary relationships. In this context, 
primary relationships are those involving one and another; secondary 
relationships are those between an individual and an institution or 
group. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Packet VI 



The first packet was concerned with introducing the student to the 
Idea of pooulation as a dynamic force. The packets which followed 

^•?M^^J}Ji^^^%^^^^^ are affected bv related to population. 
This packet is a general attempt to have the s&dents think about causes 
Of population problems, and possible solutions to the controversi es ac- ' 
companying population changes. 

With this in mind, the two concepts of the unit are directed toward 
JJf f^lltlil^ ""^S '^'59 i^;* ^'•e legal or legislative solutions to 
Itl k^nrP S ^^J^^T; ultimately, the people themselves determine 

JlLi^r Ji^'estyle they are going to lead. Most of this packet concerns 
Itself with human values and how individual and community value systems 
influence our concern for the environment. 

K..u«I!lnJ®*^S®''*^f^"^^ ^^"^^^^ ^^'^'^ P""^®^ so much from a wealth of 
background material on environmental studies; but on the sociological 
premise that we are all human beings and we all have value systems. Some 
Sli!5! JJ-^I®^ ^" ^!!® unit make reference to Lasswell's "Basic Human 
values. Which can be found in the accompanying background information. 

Most of the discussions in the unit will depend on how skilled 
you are in leading discussions and how open-minded you can be about 
listening and interpreting the value systems of your pupils. For vour con- 
venience, we have included some information about value analys is as well as 
environmental information. You may also wish to refer to the Teacher 
Bibliography for additional sources. 
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Concept I 



The Environmental Bevolutian 
Enters ACrucial Phase 

Between the idea and reality, 
Between the motion and the act, 
Falls the shadow. 

~T.& Blot 



0y GLADWIN HILL 

THE ENVIRONMENTAL REVOLUTION, now four 
years old, is entering a new phase. 
Wc ve had the dawn of awareness, the clamor for 
reform, a spate of legislation. Now comes the time of 
working a lot of bright hopes and plans through to fruition. 

As William D. Ruclcelshaus, head of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, put it recently: '^VeVe in a gap be- 
tween the time of commitment and progress visible to the 
man in the street.** 

Whose job is this critical new phase — and what are the 
chances of success? 

Gladwin Hill is National Environmental Correspondent 
of The New York Times and author of a new book on 
environmental issues. Madman In A Lifeboat 



Cliches aside, it seems clear that this new chapter in 
the Environmental Revolution inescapably involves every- 
body government, business (both industrial and agri- 
cultural), communities, organized conservation groups, 
and citizens . . « and that success hinges on the degree of 
coordinated effort among them. 

What are our objectives and responsibilities? 

Laws give part of the blueprint Our target date for 
major achievements in air pollution is 1977. The new 
Water Fbllution Control Act sets deadlines of 1977 (for 
application of 1>est practicable** control technology) and 
1983 (for use of ''best available** technology). 

Timetables on the abatement of the other pollutions are 
less explicit The 1972 Noise Control Act gave the Envi* 
ronmental Protection Agency 18 months to promulgate 
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standards for built-in noise reduction in all kinds of me« 
clianical equipment, but from there on it s up to localities 
to muffle tlu^ din of equipment in use. Progress in solid 
waste managcmc»nt is primarily up to the nation*.s 15,000 
communities. Reclamation of strip*mined land awaits de- 
finitive Federal and state action. Radiation, the last of the 
pollution categories emphasized by the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality in its 1972 report, is largely an antici- 
pated problem — one area where we can apply an ounce 
of prevention instead of tons of cure. 

Progress is not going to be automatic in any of these 
areas. Laws can be nullified by anemic appropriations 
and bureaucratic cowardice. Enforcement can be thwarted 
by crafty foot-dragging, specious bellyaching and obfus- 
cation of facts and figures. 

WeVc already seen some strenuous efforts to undermine 
the National Environmental Policy Act. Fortunately that 
law is a hard thing to impugn because its focal injunction 
is so simple: We should look before wc leap. The unargu- 
ability of this \s the law's strength. But despite its sim- 
plicity, it imposc*s tough restrictions in a society where 
commercial profit, without regard to side effects, has been 
sacrosanct justification for so many activities. 

We've already heard a chorus of lamentation that envi* 
ronmental cleanup will cripple industry. Even some usu- 
ally responsible publications have peddled the myth of 
^lundrcds** of factories being closedC (A New York Times 
invitatioii to industrial spokesmen in key states to name 
three of these Tiundreds* of afilicted enterprises yielded 
''uhhhhhhhh-s*' rather than specifics.) The fact is, of 
course, that an enterprise that will be bankrupted by poU 
lution control costs is an enterprise that by its own aefini' 
tion has survived onltj by virtue (or vice) of polluting ^ a 
role hardly acceptable to its competitors or the public. 

We've already seen the Administration and Congress 
crawfishing on needed regulation. An example was the 
way the issue of airplane noise, the most ubiquitous and 
annoying of the pollutants, was finessed in the 1972 Noise 
Control Act. The Federal Aviation Agency, handmaiden 
of the airlines, didn't want to^yield jurisdiction over noise, 
and the EPA (in what may have been the first time a gov- 
ernment agency didn't grab for more territory) demurred 
at accepting responsibility. 

Obfuscation? The air pollution director of a large west- 
em city where coal*buraing power plants ride high in the 
saddle solemnly assured me: ""Most of our sulphur dioxide 
comes from automobiles — which is, of course, non- 
sense. We've all heard some industrialist say that ''tech- 
nology" was lacking to cope with his water pollution 
which hasn't been tme since God invented the pond. 

Another obstructive tactic is to imply that the environ- 
mentally aware are some sort of ^'elitist'* minority, where 
actually they speak for a universal desire: an agreeable 
standard of life, measured in physical terms that are a far 
commoner denominator than money. 

Progress will depend a lot on how quickly people rid 



themselves of the notion that government — Federal, state 
or local — left to its own devices, will do the job. Govern- 
ment is not a self-propelling mechanism. Just as it gets 
every cent it has from citizens' pockets, so it gets impetus 
only from citizen pressures. 

Industry, left to its own devices, is not going to bring 
about the Environmental Millennium. For one thing, in- 
dustry bears only one part of the responsibility for envi<* 
ronmental problems. Secondly, while corporations may 
make impressive gestures for the sake of public relations, 
management's basic legal obligation is to make money for 
shareholders. While ''corporate responsibility" in a social 
sense is growing and is helpful, it would be unwise to 
place the burden of resource-use decisions on 300,000 in- 
dividual industrial enterprises. In fairness to all, there have 
to be uniform ground rules, based on a citizen consensus. 

GovttnuiMnt invittt citiian pressure 

The cause of environment is one which the citizens 
have made. Citizens identified problems, organized to in» 
fluence government actions, made themselves heard in 
public tarings, brought actions before administrative 
agencies and in the courts, and helped the press interpret 
their concerns . . 

Those words came, a full two years ago, not from any 
agitator in the ''conservation lobby," but from the White 
House's ecological chaplain, Russell E. Train, chairman of 
the Council on Environmental Quality. When an occu- 
pant of public o£Bce thus virtually solicits citizen pressure, 
it seems worth hearkening to. 

"But,*" still comes the lament from many a citizen, Vhat 
can one lone person do?" The answer of course is that 
there are a lot of things an individual not only can but 
< should do. Many people might begin by simply finding 
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out where their local sewage plant is and how adequate 
a |ob its doing -rather than gazing at the river and 
mourning its pollution. Or finding out which local air pol- 
luters have b<>en granted variances and why ~ rather than 
bemoaning murky skies. Environmental regulation now is 
a succession of public hearings. Any candid Icgi.slator will 
confirm that the prcv^ncc of citizen observers at such 
. hearings has a powerful effect on actions that are taken. 
; Every two years citizens get their .say at the polls. In 
electoral dynamics, the "environmental vote" stands where 
organized labor and other historic minority movements 
stood a generation or two back: it can't win battles alone 
- it has to pick its shots carefully and tiy to be the pivotal 
force amid other issues. 

In last November's election, the power of the "environ- 
mental vote"* reached a new high. Of about 60 guberna- 
torial and Congressional candidates on which environ- 
mental interest was focused, some 45 won, and in a 
numl)er of cases the environmental vote was manifestly 
d(x:isivo. 

But iwlicy questions arising by the week can't be shaped 
with biennial nudges. A typical Congressman has 400,000 
constituents, and if even one percent of them tried to reg- 
ister their views with him as individuals, the result would 
be useless babel. That is where conservation organizations 
come in as vital conduits of public sentiment to the halls 
of government. Organization pressures have figured criti- 
cally in major achievements of the Environmental Revolu- 
tion: air and water pollution legislation, the blocking of 
the SST, the d<«fcrral of the Ala.ska pipeline, the halting 
of the Florida barge canal and the Everglades jetport, and 
a score of other itenw. In the new phase of the Environ- 
mental Revolution, conservation organizations, such as the 
National Wildlife Federation, will continue to spearhead 



Source: National Wildlife 
Foundation 

1973 EQ Index 
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the vital citizen pressures that Russell Train bespoke. 

The breadth of the environmental movement was dram- 
atized at the United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment at Stockholm last June. In the face of some 
opinion that environmental quality was too sophisticated 
a concept for the underdeveloped *TTiird World," dele- 
gates of 113 nations participated, representing over 90 
percent of the world s people. There was remarkable con- 
sensus on global environmental problems: on environmen- 
tal responsibilities between and among nations; and on 
a program of specific reparatoiy and protective steps. 
Though the Soviet Union boycotted Stockholm for purely 
political reasons, the conference's impetus was quickly 
evidenced in the October agreement under which selected 
Russian and United States cities will be linked in envi- 
ronmental research observations. 

The most important aspect of the Environmental Revo- 
lution's new phase is the rapid emergence of the real envi- 
ronmental problems. The pollution abatement with which 
wo have been preoccupied is only the "dirty dishes- 
prelude to the real task of putting our environmental 
house in order. 

RmI problcnis of resource um now tmorging 

Thrusting themselves upon us are questions of far larger 
and more complex dimensions: land use, resource man- 
agement, energy production, public transportation, popu- 
l&tion stabilization, and the broad issue of Growth. Air 
and water pollution, as well as the complex problems in- 
volving the best use of natural re.<!ource.s. are graphically 
summarized in the 1973 EQ Index inside this foldout. 

'Hireatened energy shortages, the fuel squeeze, and the 
ineffectiveness of recycling efforts are telling us something: 
that we must stop gobbling resources as if they were lim- 
iWess and make some rational plans for stretching them 
through the eternity to which we pay lip service. 

And we can't go on much longer playing ostrich about 
the population bomb, and looking on advocates of popu- 
lation limitation as mere eccentrics or evil abortion-pro- 
moters. Living space around the globe and in this countiy 
is finite: humanity can't go on multiplying exponentially 
without nullifying the environmental progress for which 
we're struggling. Limiting population is n-y valid an issue 
as limiting the number of people allowed to crowd into 
an auditorium so they won't all perish in a holocaust. The 
issue is whether the problem is handled calmly and rea- 
sonably or via panic button, strife and misery. 

Nor is the question of Growth nearly as abstruse as 
many people have suggested. It's entirely a matter of 
whether you define growth in terms of quantity or quality. 
In terms of quantities, the notion of endless growth, in a 
finite world, is absurd. In terms of fjuality, the potential 
is indeed infinite. 

This next "generation" of cnvironmpntal problems is 
not going to wait for th<' next generation of us. It's here. 
The sha dow that T. S. £Iiot sketched is upon us. D 
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VALUES AND TEACHING 



As our society enters the stage in which persons' physical needs 
are increasingly easily satisfied hy an increasingly productive and 
cfKcient economy, other prohlems come into focus. One of these, 
already evident to many in the Western world, deals with the i\\ieS' 
tion of what to do with the extra time and energy left over after 
work is done. The prolilems older and younger people in our society 
have in confronting this question can be seen most dramatically. 
How pitiful is the older person left with time and energy- hut noth- 
ing to do with them. In a similar situation are those yoiing people, 
IH?rhaps the majority of them, for whom schoolwork and family life 
are not adequately fulfilling. And, is the situation different for the 
increasing numbers of housewives who kill time by nmning in 
circles? Devoting ones life to picking up the children after Cub 
Scouts only to deliver them to dancing cla.ss does not seem very 
satisfying to many. And what about the working man who finds his 
increasing leisure as much a burden as a blessing? 

The problem is simply stated: What is to be done with one's life 
and force? Once a (question mainly for philosophers, in these times 
of increasing complexity and change and abundance, it is a question 
that challenges almost all of us, although often we move through 
our lives unaware of it. This is its terrible power: it is a question that 
cripples us as long as it remains unanswered. A growing tragedy is 
that it is not usually even asked. Witness the teenager who does 
little other than escape to temporary, sometimes desperate, excite- 
ments. Witness »he job-hopper who seems unable to find any work 
satisfying. Witness the student who daydreams, unmoved by the 
combined exhortation of teachers and parents and with an occa- 
sional threat from the principal thrown in. Witness, too. the success- 
ful adult who achieves what he was supposed to achieve only to 
wonder what it was all far: If this is success, why did I want it?" 

We would say that tlu-sc- lUKiple. and tlu-y are legion in our in- 
trcasingly affijicnt society, may well suffer from unclear sets of 
values. .Such persons seem not to have clear pnq>oses. to know what, 
they are for and against, to know where they are going and why. 
Persons with unclear \alncs lack direction for their lives, lack cri- 
teria for choosing what to do w ith their time, their energy, their verv 
being. It seems unlikely that animals other than humans can have 
values. It is one of our most precious potential gifts. Yet it seems 
increasingly apparent that all too few htimans do. indeed, have clear 
values. 

That is why we have written this book. It outlines a theory of 
values and a methodolog)- for the clarification of values. It shows 
how to work w ifli others so as to help them clarify their own values. 
It siK.uld Ik- useful to persons of all ages and walks of life, but is 
directed most specifically to those who work professionallv with 
children, such as teachers. It is an enunently practical huok in that 
it .shows how the theory of values operates and how procedures 
grow from the theory. Furthermore, the theory is .set up in such a 
wav that the reader can gi%i- it :x test of his own. 
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This c an \u\ wo itvl, a wry iiiipoitant huoL The ovidencr already 
in shows that the* n^jxirtc cl prcHrilun^s havi* lu lpod many stndout.s 
cliaiijjr |Mtl« nisoJ hrliavior that urn* i haiai li li/i d hv apatliw dntt» 
('unlcHunly. anil iHKirradiii vrninit. In difFiTt ut words, many .stu- 
tirnis have* lii rn Iic IjxhI to Iwionu* moiv pnrpnHi tnL nioro i nthusi- 
a^tii\ ninrr pcivilivc\ and nicm* auaro oi what is worth striving for 
Hiis, til c^jnrM\ is ihc kind ol hrhavior tc^achors and parents have 
wanted U} pnnuote tor some time bnt, nntil reeently, dear proce- 
dnres Iwsed on adec|nate theorv have not been avaihdde. It is hoiked 
that the thi HMA' aiui till' prociHiiircs cIisciisnciI in this voluiuc wiii help 
with this importnnt, and gratifying, task. 



Values and Teaching Raths and Simon, C. Merrill Pub., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1966. 
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Objectives 
of Value Analy sis 

JkrroldR. Coombs 

O Havintr students analyse, discuss, and decide value questions 
piirticuUirly those about which there is public controversy, has 
recently become the subject of renewed concern amontf social 
studies teachers. Despite their concern, many teachers cannot 
operate effectively in this area because of confusion and un- 
certainty. They are confused as to what, if any, legitimate 
educational objectives are to be obtained by such value analy- 
sis. This in turn produces uncertainty about procodures to be 
used by the teacher in directinsr value analyses, and about the 
means of evaluating student achievement resulting from such 
exercKses. The purpose of this chapter is to make a start at 
clarifying the objectives of value analysis. 

Some Preliminary Clarification 

If we arc to become clear about objectives, we must begin 
by being clear about the terms we use in talking about value 
analysis, particularly the term "value." Very often the term 
;'value" is used in such a way as to l)e ambiguous. For example, 
in some contexts it may refer either to the things people hold 
to be of worth or to the standards by which people judge the 
worth of things. To avoid confusion we will use the term only 
in the phrase "value judgments." Value judgments may be 
defined roughly as those judgments which rate things with 
respect to their worth. The following statements express 
value judgments. 

1. Nixon is a good president. 

2. Washington is a beautiful city. 

3. Capitalism is an efficient economic system. 

4. War is mass murder. 

5. The sinking of the ritanic was a disaster. 

6. Proportional representation is an adequate way of giving 
voice to the will of the people. 

7. The U.S. ought to stop testing nuclear weapons. 

8. Presidents should be elected by direct popular vote. 
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Words such as "Kood." "boautiful/' ••omoieni." "murder" • 
are call..d "ovaluative forms" or "ratinjr terms" because they 
ai-e commonly u.ed to rate thing's with respect to their worth. 
The terms "oujrht" and "should" are also evaluative terms 
when they are used in prescriptive statements, i.e., statements 
telling' us what to do. Such statements can be translated into 
statements containing mure obvious evaluative terms. If some 
actum ouKht to be taken or should be taken, then it is either 
rjjrht or ilcsirable to take the action. 

\Ve will refer to the lhin«; beintr rated in the value judgment 

nh 1.^ vv ""^ ^"'-^ a value 

^n HtlVr '^^'"'"^^ P^^P^^' actions. 

in.stitut ons. and practices as well as classes of such things. In 

the statements above. Nixon. Washington, capitalism, war. 
sinKinK ot the Titamr. proportional representation, testing 
nuclear weapcms. and direct popular election of presidents are 
all value objects. 

Value judgments may contain positive evaluations, neirative 
evaluations, or neutral evaluations. For example. statemeut.<i 
1 and 2 express positive evaluations, statements 4. and 5 
express negative evaluations, and statement 6 expresses a 
neutral evaluation. A posiUve evaluation places the value ob- 
jcct hitrh on some scale of ivorth. a negative evaluation places 
It tow. and a neutral evaluation places it around the midpoint. 

Evaluative terms vary with respect to how much they tell 
us about the value objects to ^vhich they are applied. Some 

7.t^JV!?u 'l"^ ^"'^ nothing 

definite about the characteristics of value objects, while other 

^he"Todl m"'" ^ information. 

The judgment that Nixon is a good president tells us nothing 
definite about President Nixon. But the judgment that war is 
mass murder does tell us something about war. namely that 
It entails deliberate killing on a large scale 

One other feature of value judgments is worthy of mention. 
There are several different points of view according to which 
we as.sess value objects. We may assess a value object from 
an aesthetic, a moral, an economic, or a prudential point of 
view. Other points of view can be identified, but these are the 
mos important.^ In addition, we may make an overall judg- 
ment of the worth of the value object, taking into account 
various points of view. Some evaluative terms ordinarily are 
used to make a.<.sessments from only one point of view. For 
examp e 'beautiful- and "ugly" ordinarily rate things from 
an aesthetic point of view. "Efficient" rates things from an 
economic point of view. "Immoral" rates things from a moral 
point of view, and "wi.se" conveys a prudential ratinK. Most 
ovaluatne terms can be u.sed with reference to more than one 
point of view. "Good." "bad," "desirable." and "undesirable" 
can be u.sed to rate things from virtually any point of view. 
We shall have more to say about the various points of view in 
a later section of this chapter. We will be particularly con. 
cerned with the moral point of view since it is the one which 
causes most confusion. ^ yy 



Value judgments are diverse and complex, having many 
iruises and many functions. What has been said so far is not 
meant to be an exhaustive portrayal of such judgments. How- 
ever, it should help us avoid confusion in discussing the 
objectives of value analysis. 



Values Education, Edited by L. W. Metcalf. National 
Council for the Social Studies, Washington, DC, 1971. 
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YOU SHOULD ADMINISTER THE PRE-TEST AT THIS TIME 



INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE 
PACKET VI 



Behavioral 

Objective 

Number 

1 



Concept I: 

A. The suggested list of fields for this activity are 
air pollution, water pollution, pesticides and 

noise pollution. If the students need suggestions for companies 
to contact, recommend McDonnell - Douglas, Monsanto, Interco, 
and Mallinckrodt. Since this activity requires the use of the 
telephone, you may wish to assign It as homework. If this is to 
an all class activity, you may wish to divide the class into 
four groups so that everyone will have a field to research. 
You will need to compile the research data and redistribute 
It to the class so that each student will have a copy of each 
field's developments. 

B. We suggest that you discuss each field separately, (i.e., water 
first). Put the results on the chalkboard in general terms. 

For those companies which have compiled on a pa^ial basis, 
you may wish to ask the students why they feel that only 
partial compliance has been completed. You may also wish 
to have one of the students state the pollution law Itself 
before delving into each field's present situation in relation 
to the law. 

Concept II: 

A. Have the students fill out the attitudinal survey. Data 
Sheet 1, (run off enough copies for your class). When 
completed, post the number of students who voted for each 
category on the board so that all students can see the results. 
Then discuss what human value might be attached to each 
category. For example, if 20 students mark "5" for question 
ciie. you might say that the value of power was being displayed. 
(See the description of "Eight Human VaTues"). You may also 
wish to discuss how a strong feeling on any one point might 
lead to new or Improved legislation. 

B. Have the students form two opposing positions, one favoring 
anJ are opposing the statement, "man must not tamper with his 
environment. If you have a large class, you may want to 
simply appoint a chair person for each side, then let the class 
carry out the research for the chair persons who will be doinq 
the debating. ^ 
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Behavioral 

Objective 

Number 



4 C For this activity the students will need to refer to Data 

Sheet #1 and the Human Values, Data Sheet #2 to identify and define 
the human values. (Return to them their attitudinal surveys if you 
have not already done so. They will need these to determine 
which values they referred to the most.) Ask them to write one 
paragraph each for two values they identified in this activity. They 
should describe how each value that they identified relates to their 
attitudinal survey. 
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SETTING copi WIRIIAB^ 

In previous packets, you have been given a chance to see what the 
population explosion" means and specifically, how the increased population 
has played a large role in the complex problems which befall man in his 
environment. Hopefully, you have come to understand that many facets of 
your social, economic and political surroundings, i.e., your environment, 
can be traced to variations in population. 

However, it is also hoped that you have come to realize that the "com- 
munity is really nothing more than what the people living in a given area 
choose to make it. Man and his environment are too closely related to be 
separate from one another. Increases in the number of people and the types 
of people who reside In a community will have far reaching affects on the 
total environment. Ultimately, then, man himself is responsible for con- 
trolling and capable of solving environmental problems. He may choose to 
alter his economic situation or even use legislative control -to accomplish 
this. But in the end, each man must search his own value system to find 
solutions for environmental problems. Consequently, we see that more people 
in the environment means a greater variety of personal feelings concerning 
how that environment should be governed, in the end, we realize that 
economic policies, social mores or even legislative acts regarding the 
environment will only be the outgrowth of what a majority of the Individuals 
in the community feel they value the most in life. 
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BEST COPY AVAIU\Bl£ 

CONCEPTS AND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Packet VI 

I. Federal legislation is one means of controlling environmental 
pollution. ^ 

^* It® student will be able to state in one sentence of not mere 
than 20 words for each area, how federal legislation has bec^n 
enacted to control environmental pollution In each of the following 

Off 6aS • ^ 

a. water 

b. pesticides 

c. noise 

d. air 

II. Human values are influential In the control of environmental pollution. 

2. The student will complete a ten quest.'on attitudinal survey con- 
taining questions which range from indifference to "extreme 
concern" on the issue of: "What should be done about controlling 
the environment. 

3. The student will write a paragraph of not more than 50 words - 
stating his position on the topic "Man roust not tamper with his 
environment. 

4. After completion of this packet, the student will be able to 
Identify a minimum of two human values and explain in not more 
than a paragraph how these human values are influential in the 
control of environmental pollution. 
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AT THIS TIME TAKE THE PRE-TEST 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Behavioral 

Objective 

Number 

1 



ACTIVITIES 



Concept I: 

A. In this activity you are to join five or six others in a 
small research group. Your group is to choose a field from among 
the following: water, pesticides, noise pollution and air. Then 

^^^^ r^^** ^° l®^''" how they have 

complied with federal Environmental Pollution lews. Record your 

findings and submit a copy to your teacher. These findings will 
be compiled and distributed to the class. " 

B. You are to take part in a class discussion and analyze the 
findings of research projects in activity A that dealt with legis- 
lation on Environmental Pollution. ^ 



Concept II: 




of: "What should be done about controlling environmental pollution." 

JhoSJ!,-!?,-!] I'i'^'^^y ?5 to the human values which can 

be Identified. In a class discussion which will follow, be prepared 
to Identify and explain your two values to the class. P'^eparea 

B. You will actively participate in. and be able to defend your 
enSlJoSJlinr"^ °" ""^^ ^^^^ "^^^ 

C. Using data sheet #2, analyze your attitudinal survey. Then 
Identify on a separate sheet of paper two human values which are 
most frequently expressed in the survey. Explain in a paragraph how 
two values that you have identified are related to your completed 
attitudinal survey. 
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DATA SHEET #1 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Pol litton"^ ^"''""^ °" ""^'^ ^''^"^^ '^"^ '^'^"^ Controlling Environmental 

Directions: You are about to read ten statements about the topic of "What 
lflf±nt f^°i!j Controlling Environmental Pollution." After each 

the 

_ «3" 
"Strongly Agree . 

^' fined^f jai?^^' ""i^*!^*" T**^ ^« e^^*^^'' 

^" natHJrf^lSk?! ""r°^2 ^'3' **4^ propaganda campaign, being pushed by 

3. There Is^no such^thing as a food shortage-this is a misconception. 

4. "Something" should be done about environmental control. 12 3 4 5 

5. Let the scientists of the world deal with environmental studies- 
it's not tny concern. 1 2 3 4 5 

ixJI^riment!* ^ ^ "^"^ J^^*" ^" " <™P<""t»"t '«te'' pollution 

9. Life on earth today is most important. We shouldn't sacrifice time 
and money to^make things "possibly" better for people of the.year 3000. 

10. Littering is just as serious as theft, and the punishment should be of 
an equal amount. 12 3 4 5 

Now, consider your answers and discuss them with your teacher. Try to 
analyze your survey as to the human values which can be identified because 
of the responses you made to certain questions. 
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DATA SHEET #2 



BASIC HUMAN VALUES BEST COPY AVfllUBU 

I 

Harold D. Lasswell, of Yale University, determined that there am 
?u?2Vr"g?o'ul!' '''''' '''''' anJ'aspiraTiSns pHzWa^^ul 




he 



tion could result in inJital lines o^\ariou d^^^ tiils o^elL'Jjor 
which could deprive hin. of a positive educa?1on2l ^ga^^^^^ S^hwl! 

The eight value categories are described as follows: 

^* srSSJStr!.^° the degree of recognition given to, or the degree 
?Lf 5*^'^^"'^"**^*'V9ainst, people in their capacity as human beings; It 
includes concern for authority, flag, country, peers, adults, self. 

2. Will Is the ability to provide for one's needs adequately; to develOD 

°[!?'^ productivity to appreciate and care for 
material objects with whicn one comes into contact. 

3. ^5^;;efers to participation in decision making that affects self and 
taleSts! ^ ^ development of leadership and scholarship 

4. Enlightenment is the process of improving one's aoility to make InteTll- 

' P«>bl^-^°]^1"9 situation, of undefsiandini abstrac- 
tions and mastering problem-solving techniques. 

^* frTT- Dhvc?rai^'';^nK!?"^2l P'^JSCjive talonts and social, communlca- 
tive, physical, mental, and aesthetic areas. 

6. Rectitude Is the degree of concern one has'for the welfare of others and 
iith othirs ''^^P*^"^'**'^^^^ own conduct In association 

7. Well-being , refers to the mental and physical health of the Individual, 
and to his attitude toward fitness and his ability to participate 
effectively in physical activities. *^ 

8. Affection is liking others and being liked -feeling love and friendship 

and secondary relationships. In this context, 
primary relationships are those involving one and another; secondary 
relationships are those between an individual and an Institution or 
group r 
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